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You're invited to an MLA session sponsored by the Conference on College
Composition and Communication
 
 
"The Muse Collaborates: Writing Communities for Learning Literature and
Composition"
 
 
Session 94. Sunday, 28 December 1997, 8:30 to 9:45 a.m., Tudor Rooms 8 and
9, Royal York Hotel
 
* "The Poem, the Princess, and the Pea: Teaching Literary Sensitivity in
the Interpretive Community of the Classroom"--Dona Hickey University of
Richmond
 
* "First-Year Writers Reflect on the First Amendment: Electronic
Collaboration to Cool the Conversation on a Hot Topic"--Donna Reiss
Tidewater Community College
 
* "Entertaining the Conversation: Creative Writers in Working
Communities"--    Wendy Bishop Florida State University
 
* Respondent--Art Young Clemson University
 
Abstracts on line:
 
http://www.tc.cc.va.us/tcresourc/faculty/tcreisd/museclab.html
--
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va.us>
English-Humanities Division, Tidewater Community College
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
NOTE NEW PHONE PREFIX  phone 757-321-7364  fax 757-427-0327
http://www.tc.cc.va.us/tcresourc/faculty/tcreisd/
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Keith,
 
Thanks for the reference to The Princess Bride.  But I would see the
analogy a bit differently.  The Dread Pirate Roberts never had to do any
fighting because of the fear his name inspired, and actually "he" was a
succession of pirates who retired after making their fortunes.  SO it
was just the most recent incarnation who was just "mostly dead" and not
the immortal character behind the then current incarnation. .  . .
 
Any analogies there to fyc?
 
:)
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Howdy,
 
To the extent that we can discern the elective from the required:
 
Are students required to attend this university at this time and in this
place?  No, they elect to register.  Do they elect to commit to a program
of instruction.  Yes, they elect to accept program requirements.  They
elect whether to attend class or not.  They elect the extent to which they
participate in instructional activities.  They elect ways in which to reap
the rewards of having accepted and fulfilled program requirements.
 
In what sense, sphere or context are students required to take fyc?
Don't we all (fairly often) elect to put ourselves into situations where,
once there, we are required to behave in certain ways?
 
Also, I suggest to my students, vigorously and often, that no class is
more important than one (fyc) that helps them understand how to
manipulate, consciously, the world for their benefit, and how people will
try to manipulate them (_manipulate_ in the neutral sense, that is,
meaning: "to manage and handle skillfully").  Even if _required_ meant
something akin to being arbitrarily forced, I'd say fyc should be
required, if only to give students a dawning sense of the value and power
of language consciously manipulated and consciously interpreted.
 
Here's something for folks who fear that we inflict an arbitrary and
limited form of discourse on students.  When students learn the
conventions of academic discourse, they also learn how to learn the
conventions of any form of discourse, which can be, I believe, more
important than learning the conventions of academic discourse.
 
An example of a real world synthesis of the previous two points goes like
this:  In a WRT-100 class I'm teaching for Pima Community College, we
focused, as part of a larger discussion, on how we can persuade by
demonstrating causal relationships, thus avoiding _post hoc ergo
propter hoc_, the fallacy illustrated so generously by politicians who
claim their push for mandatory sentencing lowered the crime rate, or by
TV ads claiming that golf ball X lowered professional golfers' scores.  My
students seemed shocked by the realization that so much false reasoning
prevails in our culture, and some students cited examples of bogus claims
of cause and effect from their own lives, while most students understood
that their written, or spoken, claims of cause and effect, in any context,
should be accompanied by convincing evidence.
 
Perhaps these notions are filled with fallacious reasoning.
Most likely, these notions have been argued more convincingly elsewhere.
Perhaps we should require students to eat.
 
Barrett M. Briggs
Tucson
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At 05:06 PM 11/30/97 -0500, you wrote:
>This former "elite" is going to weigh in.  Make that, this former elite
>who was one of the 1/3 of the campus on financial aid.
>
>When I was a student at Williams College, the notion of whether or not to
>require comp was not an issue because first-year writing did not exist.
>English 101 was an introduction to literature.  The only writing-centered
>course was Williams' version of basic writing, which I was not at-risk
>enough to get into.  As far as I can tell from recent materials, there
>still is no first-year writing class per se.  I would guess that is the
>case at Smith, and a number of the other elites in that neighborhood.
 
This was also the case at Oberlin when I was there.  We wrote, literally,
in EVERY class.  There was a non-required basic comp class, which I did not
take, an Advanced Comp which I did take (which turned out to be a
particularly writing intensive version of an intro to lit course). Did I
need fyc?  Well, I found myself very much at a loss in my senior year, when
I was heading to grad school and had no sense of how to succeed as an
academic writer.  I tended to get good grades on papers, but I did not know
HOW--which made it difficult to make it a repeatable experience.  I would
have loved to have taken a professional writing course at that time (of the
sort I later taught in--"The Little Red Schoolhouse" at the University of
Chicago.) Instead I sat down with a copy of Sheridan Baker's  PRACTICAL
STYLIST and figured out how to apply it to writing literary criticism.  It
worked well enough to get me through grad school at least.
 
There was a lot of floundering around in my education, but I would have
chafed at the bit in fyc my first year, as I chafed in the Advanced Comp I
did take, which I hated. And I'm not sure fyc would have helped me with the
issues I faced in my senior year, or that it would have made me a more
confident writer throughout.  On the other hand, I think I would have loved
the version of fyc that I teach--which is why I teach it as I do.
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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****Abject apologies for cross-posting; delete freely****
 
Hello all,
 
I'm hoping, even though some of this has been covered in similar requests over
the past year on various listservs, particularly ACW-L, that I can get a few
course suggestions from out there in the empyrean, er, ether, er . . . the
world?
 
I am developing a new graduate course that will have its first iteration in
the spring semester. The title is "Computer Pedagogy for English Studies." You
can see the very general description at:
 
    http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/s98sands.htm
 
The course has already had some problems. Many of the graduate students are
very concerned about "job-market pressures" driving its development by the
department. Some go so far as to say that they didn't go to graduate school to
study computers, etc. Others are concerned about a kind of functionalist
orientation or "training" orientation that could develop in such a course.
That is the kind of concern that will only be addressed *during* the course,
though, so I think that one is under control. Be that as it may, the
administration (and me!) believe *completely* in the potential value of this
kind of course, and I fully intend to make those other concerns part of the
course, which will be more about developing a critical stance toward
pedagogy/technology/theory/practice, than about "software training," anyway.
 
Now, on to the real meat of my message.
 
The problem which I'm asking for help in solving is the selection of course
texts. The course is designed to enroll a cross-section of graduate students in
our concentrations: Literary Studies, Rhet and Comp, Modern Studies,
Linguistics and Creative Writing. It is likely that most will be in Rhet/Comp
and Literary Studies. I need at least one text which covers the *general* area
of the course: (computer) pedagogy. There are many reasons why I'm *not*
relying solely on Webbed texts, not least of which is the crucial question of
student access to the Web outside of class, and, running a close second, is the
need to make comparative analyses of print v. electronic texts, etc.
 
In addition to a core text I'd like to branch out into, well, pretty much
anything that might fit. The final portion (half-to-a-third) of the course
will be devoted to individual-and/or-team projects in "computer pedagogy" for
whatever area of English Studies a student is working in. So, some in
composition will be developing course materials--and a critical
paper/hypertext--on composition theory and practice; someone in American
Studies will likely be doing something completely different, with the
connection in *pedagogy*.
 
So what I'm seeking is:
 
*Must-assign text(s)--I'm thinking _Hypertext 2.0_, _Literacy, Technology,
Society_ and _A Rhetoric of Electronic Communities_ and _Cyberreader_, for
example. Or _Hypermedia and Literary Studies_ . . . or maybe _The Electronic
Word_ . . .  I'd particularly welcome suggestions of texts that are about
pedagogy, but not necessarily about computers . . .
 
*Could assign, but gotta recommend texts--I'm thinking _Moths to the Flame_,
_Slaves of the Machine_, _Nostalgic Angels_, _Being Digital_, etc.
 
*anything else--weird, unlikely, unknown, *discipline-specific*, etc.
 
And, yes, I *do* know that I am the last person on the planet to order books
for the spring semester. I've been navel-gazing.
 
___________________________________
Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
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Most students would benefit from taking a comp course that in any way
resembles the Little Red School House. Williams and his folks have done a
great job with that program.
 
When I went to Carleton College (a few years ago), I was required to take a
freshman English course which was pretty much like what one might have exected
in 1961 (of course I'm not saying that that was the year I took it). The
section I had was not very good, but my roommate had a great RHETORIC version
(using Aristotle) taught by Owen Jenkins. And Harriet Sheridan also taught a
good rhetoric version. I did significant writing in 30 0f 35 courses I took at
Carleton. The exceptions were intro alternative (formerly "foreign") language
courses and a math for idiots course I took to meet some sort of requirement.
I could write pretty well, but, like Linda, I was flying by the seat of my
pants without the level of conscious awareness of what I was doing that would
have allowed me to be a better strategist. I needed Red School House type
instruction in problem-definition, understanding disciplinary rhetorics, and
so on. I learned that the hard way--at Chicago.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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> and I fully intend to make those other concerns part of the
> course, which will be more about developing a critical stance toward
> pedagogy/technology/theory/practice, than about "software training," anyway.
 
I would recommend Andrew Feenberg's *Critical Theory of Technology* and
Shoshana Zuboff's *In the Age of the Smart Machine* as critical
approaches to technology that are interdisciplinary.
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
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Peter-- For your "weird" category, I'd nominate Thomas Pynchon's 1984
essay entitled "Is it O.K. to be a  Luddite?"  This essay is particularly
useful in terms of considering what it means to make computers (and all
that they connote in terms of The Man, Big Brother, etc.) an integral
part of academic and professional life.  You can find a copy of the essay
at the Pomona Pynchon site, which is (I believe) still linked at my page
(URL below).
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I'm hoping that someone can help with with this question:
 
Our business school is currently developing a writing assessment from
scratch. They have invited me to a workshop this Thurs., because they
are looking for assistance in developing a rubric and benchmark
papers. Currently the rubric that has been developed (based on their
departmental objectives) includes five points: 1. intro; 2. quality
of thought; 3. structure; 4. conclusions; and 5. mechanics/usage.
This is tied to a scale from weak to strong.
 
The committee chair  seems committed to using one particular
assignment to gather the papers for this assessment (which I'd like to
discourage, because it puts tremendous pressure on a limited number
of instructors who teach this specific course). I haven't yet seen
the assignment, but I expect that it will be formatted like a case
study with a strong financial component.
 
Has anyone done or seen a writing assessment like this, or could you
refer me to appropriate research? I've done a data search but I've
come up dry. Thanks for any assistance you can provide.
 
 
 
Dr. Lynne Rhodes
Director of Writing Assessment
USC Aiken
171 Univ. Pkway
Aiken, SC 29801
(803) 641-3571
lynner@aiken.sc.edu
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Marlene,
 
Thanks for the message.  I printed it out.  It's a keeper.
Terri
 
>>> Bonnie Kyburz <Kyburz@ASU.EDU> 10/22/97 12:13am >>>
On Tue, 21 Oct 1997, DR. KEITH RHODES, USING VAXMAIL wrote:
 
> Lisa Toner wrote (eons ago, in cyber-time):
>
> >>>
> My question is, therefore, whether or not anyone has considered how
> the aims and objectives of post-process and cultural studies might be
> operationalized into assessment tools that evidence the
accomplishment of
> these aims.  What would such a tool look like?  Would these
competencies
> be adequately evidenced in students' formal texts, or would they be
more
> adequately assessed in students' planning activities?
As this topic interests me, I am diving in.  I hope I'm addressing your
concerns and not digressing, following paths of my own interest that
have
been ignited by your post.  Here goes:
(Texts cited are Grossberg's _Cultural Studies_ and Graeme Turner's
_British Cultural Studies_ (full citations if requested).
 
As Lawrence Grossberg notes, cultural studies is interdisciplinary.  And
not only that, cultural studies is "actively and aggressively
anti-disciplinary--a characteristic that more or less ensures a
permanently uncomfortable relation to academic disciplines" (2).  Graeme
Turner suggests that cultural studies has actively resisted becoming a
discipline in traditional academic terms (Grossberg 2).  Richard Hoggart,
in 1969, asserted that c.s. had no "disciplinary base" (Grossberg 2).
And RIchard Johnson in 1986-87 attempted to assuage the confusion of
those attempting to grasp c.s. (guided by what I call "epistemologies of
order," akin to modernist approaches)paradigm) by helping to define c.s..
Still, the definition suggested
that c.s. could "be seen as a kind of process, an alchemy for producing
useful knowledge about the broad domain of human culture" (Grossberg
2).
If c.s. is an alchemy, says Johnson, "codification might halt its ability
to bring about reactions" (Grossberg 2).
To evaluate c.s. is to diffuse its effectiveness.
 
It's no secret that cultural studies has, from its early days at the
Birmingham center, attempted to resist codification, particularly in
academic terms.  So, part of your problem involves assessments that
occur
in academic terms yet measure activities that claim to transcend such
contexts.  This is not satisfying, I imagine, to adminstrators,
particularly when held accountable for what we're doing in classrooms.
 
 For Raymond Williams, c.s. was about "political possibility," and also
"the power of the human agent to change his or her conditions of
existence" (Turner 68). In this way, c.s., seems aligned with projects
subsumed by the rubric of social-epistemic rhetorics (which are also
difficult to finally evaluate in academic terms).
 
Perhaps the best "tool" that can be developed will be context-specific,
determined by a particular instructor for a particular course.  Can
teachers, each on their own, articulate ways in which their courses,
their pedagogies and the theories that inform them, involve aspects of
cultural studies?  Social-epistemic efforts?  It seems likely.  And it is
supported by theory.  Gramsci's theory of hegemony suggests that
"cultural domination is the product of complex negotiations and
alignments of interests; it is never simply imposed from above, nor is it
inevitably produced through language or through ideological apparatuses
such as the education system.  The achievment of hegemony is
sustained
only through continual winning of consent" (Turner 67).  The connection
to evaluation has to do with hegemony,cultural domination, and our
position (as well as our students' positions) within it.  THe tools you
seek to develop are most likely required, for you personally perhaps, but
also for those to whom you are accountable.  If you develop the tools in
ways that consider the flexibility of c.s., the desire of c.s. to avoid
evalutation (and thus, cultural domination), you negotiate in favor of
c.s. as medium for resistance to or possible negotiation with dominant
ideologies.  As Raymond
Williams has said of Gramsci's theory of hegemony, its beauty if in "its
ability to consider individual experience within history, to talk of
culture as 'the lived dominance and subordination of particular classes,'
thus stitching history, experienece, politics, and ideology into the
study of everyday life" (Turner 67).
I imagine that each individual instructor has enigmatic ways of assessing
( in addition to more formal methods) the success or failure of cultural
studies or social-epistemic
orientations; and it is likely that such methods are chaotic in the sense
that they are complex, dynamic, and nontraditional (in terms of formal
methods).  Finding ways of articulating these methods is the challenge,
yet I believe that by doing so in the spirit of Gramsci's theory, which
urges negotiation and promotes notions of individual agency, may be
useful for your project.
 
> first-year composition seem to rest a lot on restating, redefining, and
> convincing others of the benefits of this course for our students.
 
With CAI, the complex, dynamic, and nonlinear processes and negotiation
in which students engage ias they create written texts (and dialgoues)
become more obvious--they are often archived and chronicled in ways
that
allow teachers to backtrack and assess more clealry hte c.s. or
social-epistemic "value" of the work, the extent to which students have
invested thier efforts in individual or collecitve projects.  Such
reviews allos teachers to create the kinds of arguments (supporting their
work) you seem to be talking about .
 
> > Any thoughts on this?  I hope that I
haven't confused issues in my
> attempt to clarify them for myself.  I am still struggling to understand
> what post-process means.
> <<<
>
> Lisa, I would love to see this discussed more within the Outcomes
Forum
> discussions (check the URL at the end of my signature file for more
info).
> I face similar pressures here, trying to work between, on the one hand,
> current-traditional faculty, on another hand, a "social-epistemic"
> discipline, and on another hand (what, don't all writing adminstrators
have
> three hands?) administrators who want everything articulated and
assessed.
> While the last version of an Outcomes draft is a wonderfully intelligent
> synthesis, it still strikes me as still partially . . . nostalgic. I have
> trouble using it to accomplish what I need to do here, at any event; and
I
> find signs of as much resistance from within rhet/comp theory as
within the
> deepest bastions of c-t practice in my department and the airiest
towers of
> the Grand Assessors.
>
> Sure, in part this is the fault of educational reductionists.  But while it
> is easy to ridicule educational reductionists, doing so doesn't get us
> anywhere. It shouldn't be impossible to say what it is that we actually
> want students to be able to _do_ as the result of a composition
> sequence--impolitic to admit it, perhaps, but not impossible to say. And
> until we say this well _and_ coherently _and_ persuasively, the
sneering
> evil idiots (to work intertextually with another by-now-fossilized
thread)
> will keep winning and sneering.
>
> If "social-epistemic" is the right direction (if not, perhaps, rhetorically
> suited to be the right term), then what are the signs by which we know
> students have "got" it?  And then what are the arguments that a
first-year,
> required "Composition" course is the best place in which to teach and
> assess the production of these signs?
>
> Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
> Department of English, Perrin Hall
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
> Northwest Missouri State University
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
>                 Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
>           http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Hi,
I have a father/daughter pair of friends who want to attend a writing workshop
together over spring break or during the summer.  They are really interested
in improving their journalistic writing, but would do creative, etc. in a
crunch.
 
Does anyone know of any weekly, residential workshops they might attend?  I
suggested Barnard--any others?
 
Thanks much!
Karyn Hollis
Villanova
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Last semester I used COMMUNICATION AND CYBERSPACE:  SOCIAL INTERACTION IN
AN ELECTRONIC ENVIRONMENT, ed. Lance STrate, Ron Jacobson, and Sephanie E.
Gibson (Hampton Press Communication Series).  Cresskill, NJ: Hampton Press,
1996.  It's a collection of essays, many drawn from Communications people.
It worked very well--the course was a research writing course that focused
on issues of elecronic networks and education.  Only some of the essays
address pedagogy, but it might give a nice framework for various directions
in which students might undertake individual research.
 
 
 
 At 11:57 AM 12/1/97 +0000, you wrote:
>****Abject apologies for cross-posting; delete freely****
>
>Hello all,
>
>I'm hoping, even though some of this has been covered in similar requests
over
>the past year on various listservs, particularly ACW-L, that I can get a few
>course suggestions from out there in the empyrean, er, ether, er . . . the
>world?
>
>I am developing a new graduate course that will have its first iteration in
>the spring semester. The title is "Computer Pedagogy for English Studies."
You
>can see the very general description at:
>
>    http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/s98sands.htm
>
>The course has already had some problems. Many of the graduate students are
>very concerned about "job-market pressures" driving its development by the
>department. Some go so far as to say that they didn't go to graduate
school to
>study computers, etc. Others are concerned about a kind of functionalist
>orientation or "training" orientation that could develop in such a course.
>That is the kind of concern that will only be addressed *during* the course,
>though, so I think that one is under control. Be that as it may, the
>administration (and me!) believe *completely* in the potential value of this
>kind of course, and I fully intend to make those other concerns part of the
>course, which will be more about developing a critical stance toward
>pedagogy/technology/theory/practice, than about "software training," anyway.
>
>Now, on to the real meat of my message.
>
>The problem which I'm asking for help in solving is the selection of course
>texts. The course is designed to enroll a cross-section of graduate
students in
>our concentrations: Literary Studies, Rhet and Comp, Modern Studies,
>Linguistics and Creative Writing. It is likely that most will be in Rhet/Comp
>and Literary Studies. I need at least one text which covers the *general*
area
>of the course: (computer) pedagogy. There are many reasons why I'm *not*
>relying solely on Webbed texts, not least of which is the crucial question of
>student access to the Web outside of class, and, running a close second,
is the
>need to make comparative analyses of print v. electronic texts, etc.
>
>In addition to a core text I'd like to branch out into, well, pretty much
>anything that might fit. The final portion (half-to-a-third) of the course
>will be devoted to individual-and/or-team projects in "computer pedagogy" for
>whatever area of English Studies a student is working in. So, some in
>composition will be developing course materials--and a critical
>paper/hypertext--on composition theory and practice; someone in American
>Studies will likely be doing something completely different, with the
>connection in *pedagogy*.
>
>So what I'm seeking is:
>
>*Must-assign text(s)--I'm thinking _Hypertext 2.0_, _Literacy, Technology,
>Society_ and _A Rhetoric of Electronic Communities_ and _Cyberreader_, for
>example. Or _Hypermedia and Literary Studies_ . . . or maybe _The Electronic
>Word_ . . .  I'd particularly welcome suggestions of texts that are about
>pedagogy, but not necessarily about computers . . .
>
>*Could assign, but gotta recommend texts--I'm thinking _Moths to the Flame_,
>_Slaves of the Machine_, _Nostalgic Angels_, _Being Digital_, etc.
>
>*anything else--weird, unlikely, unknown, *discipline-specific*, etc.
>
>And, yes, I *do* know that I am the last person on the planet to order books
>for the spring semester. I've been navel-gazing.
>
>___________________________________
>Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
>Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
>English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
>Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
>414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: University of Nebraska at Omaha
Subject:      Re: Resuscitating Trigger
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Barrett:
Although no one is required to live, there is a difference between jail and
what I do for a living.
Irv
 
BMB wrote:
 
> Howdy,
>
> To the extent that we can discern the elective from the required:
>
> Are students required to attend this university at this time and in this
> place?  No, they elect to register.  Do they elect to commit to a program
> of instruction.  Yes, they elect to accept program requirements.  They
> elect whether to attend class or not.  They elect the extent to which they
> participate in instructional activities.  They elect ways in which to reap
> the rewards of having accepted and fulfilled program requirements.
>
> In what sense, sphere or context are students required to take fyc?
> Don't we all (fairly often) elect to put ourselves into situations where,
> once there, we are required to behave in certain ways?
>
> Also, I suggest to my students, vigorously and often, that no class is
> more important than one (fyc) that helps them understand how to
> manipulate, consciously, the world for their benefit, and how people will
> try to manipulate them (_manipulate_ in the neutral sense, that is,
> meaning: "to manage and handle skillfully").  Even if _required_ meant
> something akin to being arbitrarily forced, I'd say fyc should be
> required, if only to give students a dawning sense of the value and power
> of language consciously manipulated and consciously interpreted.
>
> Here's something for folks who fear that we inflict an arbitrary and
> limited form of discourse on students.  When students learn the
> conventions of academic discourse, they also learn how to learn the
> conventions of any form of discourse, which can be, I believe, more
> important than learning the conventions of academic discourse.
>
> An example of a real world synthesis of the previous two points goes like
> this:  In a WRT-100 class I'm teaching for Pima Community College, we
> focused, as part of a larger discussion, on how we can persuade by
> demonstrating causal relationships, thus avoiding _post hoc ergo
> propter hoc_, the fallacy illustrated so generously by politicians who
> claim their push for mandatory sentencing lowered the crime rate, or by
> TV ads claiming that golf ball X lowered professional golfers' scores.  My
> students seemed shocked by the realization that so much false reasoning
> prevails in our culture, and some students cited examples of bogus claims
> of cause and effect from their own lives, while most students understood
> that their written, or spoken, claims of cause and effect, in any context,
> should be accompanied by convincing evidence.
>
> Perhaps these notions are filled with fallacious reasoning.
> Most likely, these notions have been argued more convincingly elsewhere.
> Perhaps we should require students to eat.
>
> Barrett M. Briggs
> Tucson
 
 
 
--------------7A9738D8B041692F9EE3C9CB
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begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            University of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Associate Professor
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lucy stanovick <c587179@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      wpa listerv
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I would like to subscribe to the wpa listserv
 
Lucy Stanovick
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Date:         Mon, 1 Dec 1997 14:00:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Musgrove, Laurence E." <lemusgro.ucs@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Organization: University of Southern Indiana
Subject:      Re: Writing Workshops
In-Reply-To:  <5007826401EA38D9>
 
RopeWalk Writers Retreat in New Harmony, Indiana, sponsored by the
University of Southern Indiana.  Contact twilhelm.ucs@smtp.usi.edu.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: assessment of business writing
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Lynne, your business-school committee has constructed what is generally
called an analytic scale.  Selected features or "parts" of a writing
product are each separately rated along a continuum from strong to weak
(Likert scale).   It is a perfectly reasonable and wide-spread rating
technicque, so long as assessors recognize its limitations.  One
limitation resides in that word "separately."  In fact, it is very
difficult for human raters to rate separately different parts of a piece
of writing.  Rather, judgment on one part tends to affect judgment on
other parts (the halo effect).  Another danger, of course, emerges from
the need to select certain traits and then the temptation to forget that
other traits have been omitted.
 
An old but excellent essay describing analytic scales in writing, and
comparing them with holistic methods, is Charles Cooper, "Holistic
Evaluation of Writing," in EVALUATING WRITING:  DESCRIBING, MEASURING,
JUDGING (NCTE, 1977): 3-32.
 
Rich Haswell
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael marx <mmarx@SCOTT.SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Workshops
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Karyn,
    Let me suggest the New York State Writers Institute held on my campus,
Skidmore College.  It has "classes" for fiction, poetry, and nonfiction
writing and a wealth of marvelous writers/teachers.  The program offers both
3 and 6 week sections.  For more information you can contact either Mark
Woodworth or Professor Robert Boyers of the Skidmore English Department.
    Michael
 
At 02:26 PM 12/1/97 EST, you wrote:
>Hi,
>I have a father/daughter pair of friends who want to attend a writing workshop
>together over spring break or during the summer.  They are really interested
>in improving their journalistic writing, but would do creative, etc. in a
>crunch.
>
>Does anyone know of any weekly, residential workshops they might attend?  I
>suggested Barnard--any others?
>
>Thanks much!
>Karyn Hollis
>Villanova
>
>
 
 
 
************************************************
Michael Steven Marx
mmarx@skidmore.edu
(518) 580-5173
Director, The Expository Writing Program
Associate Chair, English Department
Skidmore College
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866-1632
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Date:         Mon, 1 Dec 1997 19:44:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sharon Quiroz <squiroz@CHARLIE.CNS.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Test
Mime-Version: 1.0
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I should be on here, but strange things have happened recently.
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Date:         Mon, 1 Dec 1997 18:50:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Raul Sanchez <Raul.Sanchez@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Test
In-Reply-To:  <199712020144.TAA10846@charlie.cns.iit.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
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On Mon, 1 Dec 1997, Sharon Quiroz wrote:
 
> I should be on here, but strange things have happened recently.
 
"The Truth Is Out There"
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Dec 1997 20:11:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sharon Quiroz <squiroz@CHARLIE.CNS.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Test
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Thanks for the verification.  I do exist.
 
But does Kristine Hansen exist?
 
 
 
 
At 06:50 PM 12/1/97 -0700, you wrote:
>On Mon, 1 Dec 1997, Sharon Quiroz wrote:
>
>> I should be on here, but strange things have happened recently.
>
>"The Truth Is Out There"
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Dec 1997 00:22:50 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Padaulton <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Organization: AOL (http://www.aol.com)
Subject:      Re: placement strategies
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit
 
I don't know how many of you remember the struggle at Stony Brook last year to
keep our placement system.  We did divert the College Board stuff, but were
unable to save our system.  The discussion has begun again.
 
Here is the system I wish to save:
 
Our students come to our summer orientation early in the morning and do some
getting to know each other; we then divide them up into groups of 25, each
with one of our experienced graduate students as "teacher" and they go off to
separate classrooms.  There the teachers lead them through what is essentially
our first class session of our first-year course: students do some freewriting
about their experiences thus far on campus, the teacher gives them a bit of
something to read on the advantages and disadvantages of going to college;
they discuss these in large and small classes and then do some focused
freewriting on topics they develop out of both their earlier freewriting and
the reading and discussion.  They discuss these in peer groups, get feedback,
and are then given about a half hour to shape what they have into a more or
less formal essay.  We then give them some time for proofreading and a final
process bit on the experience of the class and the writing.  All this takes 2
hours.
 
The graduate students then take all this writing and get together and share it
and decide which level students should begin at: ESL, developmental, regular,
or advanced.  No one is excused.  The graduate students involved have taught
at all these levels except ESL; ESL experts make the final decisions about
students who appear to need such classes.  We think the system works fairly
well--each set of papers gets two and sometimes 3 readings.
 
My question: are there others doing something like this?  Our admin people
seem to think no one else does anything like this.  I know the U. of
Pittsburgh does something quite similar.
 
You can send messages to me privately--though I suspect that others will be
interested in the replies.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Dec 1997 23:12:03 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Test
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/01/97 19:08
 
I get email. Therefore, I am.
 
Does Kris Hansen get enail?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Test: Mickey Harris's address
Mime-Version: 1.0
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But does anyone, particularly anyone at Purdue, know if Mickey Harris
exists, and if so where?  The e-mail address I have for her is apparently
wrong.  Please respond off-list: thanks.
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Tue, 2 Dec 1997 09:04:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Libby Miles <emc@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mickey Harris's address
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97120206533571@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Rita --
 
Mickey's address should be:
 
        harrism@omni.cc.purdue.edu
 
I don't believe she is on WPA-L, but she is quite active on WCenter.
 
Libby
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
 
On Tue, 2 Dec 1997, Rita Malenczyk wrote:
 
> But does anyone, particularly anyone at Purdue, know if Mickey Harris
> exists, and if so where?  The e-mail address I have for her is apparently
> wrong.  Please respond off-list: thanks.
> Rita
>
> Rita Malenczyk
> Director, University Writing Program
> English Department
> Eastern Connecticut State University
> Willimantic, CT 06226
> 860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
> MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: our focus/TQM
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19971119164015.006657c4@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
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We have ended up having a very positive experience with the CQI here,
despite a very rocky start.  CQI, done with sincerity and attention to
what it is really supposed to mean, is very good, but it is often half
done.  That is, as someone else pointed out, not everyone will think
outside of the box--so, for instance, we had the standard arguments with
administrators (who had not been to any of the CQI meetings) when we
presented an initial plan.  I'm not sure that made sense.  In other words,
we were encouraged to think in really innovative ways about how we might
change our first-year comp program, but presented an innovative and highly
experimental program to people who thought fy comp is and should be grammr
instruction which can be tested through improvement on ACT-E.
 
We then found ourseles in the funny position of having to explain CQI to
the very people who had demanded we participate in it.  We eventually
succeeded because one person in particular (Doug Hunt, to give credit
where credit is due) did lots of homework on what CQI is.  And he cited
that information at all the right moments.
 
The other brainstorm was making the analogy to a hospital.  Our students
are not customers who are buying a product (then you get into all sorts of
horrifyingly reifications).  Instead, they are like patients who come to
us for diagnosis.  It doesn't make sense to say that a good doctor is
someone whose patients all thrive--you could never have a good oncologist.
Even in less dramatic circumstances, not all patients will *like* the
recommendations their doctor makes, and not all of them will follow those
recommendations.  So, you evaluate a doctor to a large extent on whether
or not those diagnoses are accurate.  Similarly, a good teacher will not
necessarily produce good writers, but a good teacher should produce
accurate and useful assessments of the students' writing.
 
If folks are interested, our interim report is available at:
 
        http://www.missouri.edu/~eng20www/cqirep.html
 
 
Trish Roberts-Miller    [engpat@showme.missouri.edu] [standard disclaimer]
"'The truth is, I happen to be awfully fond of dogs.'" (G. Chesterton)
                [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
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Date:         Tue, 2 Dec 1997 09:35:54 GMT+5
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lynne Rhodes <lynner@AIKEN.SC.EDU>
Organization: University of SC at Aiken
Subject:      Re: assessment of business writing
 
Rich,
 
Thanks for the Cooper reference; it is sitting right here in front of
me on my shelf and I had looked right past it. It's perfect for this
business school's assessment.
 
Lynne
 
 
Dr. Lynne Rhodes
Director of Writing Assessment
USC Aiken
171 Univ. Pkway
Aiken, SC 29801
(803) 641-3571
lynner@aiken.sc.edu
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Date:         Tue, 2 Dec 1997 10:26:12 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ruth M Mirtz <rmirtz@JUNO.COM>
Subject:      Little Red Schoolhouse
 
I can't be the only one who doesn't know what the Little Red Schoolhouse
method is--can someone give us a quick explanation?
Ruth M. Mirtz
Director First Year Writing
Florida State University
(850) 644-3243
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Shwom <bshwom@NWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment of business writing
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97120207473108@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Lynne,
 
You might also want to contact Priscilla Rogers at the University of
Michigan business school. They've developed a number of analytic scales for
evaluating business writing on the graduate level, and I think also on the
undergraduate level.
 
 
 
**********************
Barbara Shwom
Northwestern University
The Writing Program
1902 Sheridan Road
Evanston, IL 60208
 
Phone: 847/491-7690
Fax: 847/328-5536
E-mail: bshwom@nwu.edu
**********************
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Organization: GVSU
Subject:      placement strategies
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To Pat Belanoff and list:
 
Perhaps you recall talking with Elbow and me in Phoenix about our
placement strategy at Grand Valley. We are in the third year of using
what we call "directed self-placement." Our process is not as involved
as yours, but there is something in common with your in-depth
orientation. In other ways, I suppose we are doing something much
different. In short, we have shifted the decision making from ourselves
to our students, and we use orientation to help students to come to a
decision.
 
I meet during the summer orientation sessions with each group of new
students (about 300 at a time) and describe to them the difference
between our two courses: ENG 098 and ENG 150. The former is preparatory
(not for graduation credit) and the latter is our required first-year
course. I talk with the students about why they might want to begin with
098 or why they might want to begin with 150. We have a checklist of
items that we think characterize those who should begin with ENG 098 and
a list that we think characterizes those who should begin with ENG 150.
The students look this over with me and think about their background,
their writing ability, their readiness to begin with ENG 150. They all
must eventually pass the portfolio-based grading in ENG 150 with a C or
better . . . it's just a question of how they want to get there, with
one course or two. Although we don't call ENG 098 an "elective," that is
the effect. However, it's important to keep in mind that we "direct"
this decision--it's not merely an elective. It's directed
self-placement.
 
Using the old way, we were placing about 30% in ENG 098 using ACT and
placement essays. For three years in a row now we have about 22% of our
2500 freshmen placing themselves in ENG 098. We are still studying this,
collecting data, surveying students. Certainly the ENG 098 class is now
a much better course to teach and a better course to take since nobody
is there against their will. Our attitude is: we will make clear where
you need to be after taking ENG 150, you tell us how you want to get
there.
 
The process we use requires some time explaining things up front to the
students, but we are no longer in the business of telling students which
course they have to take.
 
Our surveys indicate that some students begin with ENG 098 for reasons
we never would have predicted. Our administration is happy, our teachers
are happy, our students are happy. Directed self-placement has worked
out well for everyone involved. So far.
 
Roger Gilles and I have a paper out on this that explains the procedure
and its pragmatist (Deweyian) underpinnings in more detail ("Putting
Assessment in Its Place with Directed Self-placement"). We'll also be
discussing our program at the CCCC under the title "Directed
Self-placement: A New Approach for First-year Composition." If you are
interested in seeing a copy of the essay, let me know.
 
--
=====================================================================
Dan Royer                               Grand Valley State University
Assistant Professor of                  Lake Superior Hall
English and Director of Composition     Allendale, MI 49401
                                        616-895-3488
                         (my homepage)  http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd
             (Process Papers homepage)  http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp
                                        http://www.gvsu.edu/~english
=====================================================================
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      placement strategies
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/02/97 09:31
 
Dan's description of the Grand Valley self-placement program is extremely
appealing. It respects students' ability to make good choices but not in a
naive way. It is, explicity, "directed." I'd be interesting in knowing what
choices students might make, however, if ENG 098 counted toward graduation. It
has always troubled me that we would admit students to our colleges and
universities (i.e. they meet our admission standards) and then require or
advise them to take courses that don't count toward graduation. And we
specifically identify these courses by giving them names like "basic" or
"developmental" and assigning numbers under 100 (or whatever our "college
level" number is). If students meet all other requirements for graduation
(major, college, university), what is the harm in allowing these important
courses to be used as "electives" to fill the space between all those other
requirements and total hours required for graduation? That is, let's say
major, college, and university requirements (other than total hours) add up to
96 hours. Why can't necessary writing courses be used to fill in the elective
space between 96 and 120 hours? We usually throw some PE courses in there,
maybe a university success course, some of those well known pushover courses,
and other assorted stuff. Why not count a course that really contributes to a
student's academic success? "Well," some critic might say, "because it's
remedial work." Only because WE said it was.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dr. Peckham:
 
Your post confuses me and raises questions.
 
Respectfully:
1.  Are you referring somehow to the eight years during which I taught
composition, technical writing, literature, and creative writing for
community colleges in Arizona prisons?
2.  I believe that, paradoxically enough, by requiring fyc we offer
students an entryway into all the freedom language may confer.  Is there
something seriously wrong with that notion?
3.  What is the "difference between jail and what I do for a living"?
4.  Did I offend you?  If I did, I apologize.  I meant only to offer
another perspective on the discussion, a perspective developed,
considered, tested, and confirmed during my twenty years of teaching
composition, in a variety of institutional settings.
5.  Does this analogy work at all?  Students come to us, who labor
in what's called higher education, seeking keys to a better life.  We
discover that they recognize doorways with varying degrees of success.  So
we require that students submit to instruction in doorway recognition,
because, obviously, a handful of keys isn't worth much without a door.
6.  Don't some (or most) freedoms require constant efforts to achieve and
maintain?  If we elect to remain free, aren't we required to observe and
oppose our government's steadily evolving imposition of bizarre restraints
on freedoms of speech, property, and harmless activities?
 
Again, please understand that I mean no disrespect.  Your ideas are very
interesting, and I appreciate very much the opportunity to read them.
 
Barrett M. Briggs
Tucson
 
 
 
On Mon, 1 Dec 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Barrett:
> Although no one is required to live, there is a difference between jail and
> what I do for a living.
> Irv
>
> BMB wrote:
>
> > Howdy,
> >
> > To the extent that we can discern the elective from the required:
> >
> > Are students required to attend this university at this time and in this
> > place?  No, they elect to register.  Do they elect to commit to a program
> > of instruction.  Yes, they elect to accept program requirements.  They
> > elect whether to attend class or not.  They elect the extent to which they
> > participate in instructional activities.  They elect ways in which to reap
> > the rewards of having accepted and fulfilled program requirements.
> >
> > In what sense, sphere or context are students required to take fyc?
> > Don't we all (fairly often) elect to put ourselves into situations where,
> > once there, we are required to behave in certain ways?
> >
> > Also, I suggest to my students, vigorously and often, that no class is
> > more important than one (fyc) that helps them understand how to
> > manipulate, consciously, the world for their benefit, and how people will
> > try to manipulate them (_manipulate_ in the neutral sense, that is,
> > meaning: "to manage and handle skillfully").  Even if _required_ meant
> > something akin to being arbitrarily forced, I'd say fyc should be
> > required, if only to give students a dawning sense of the value and power
> > of language consciously manipulated and consciously interpreted.
> >
> > Here's something for folks who fear that we inflict an arbitrary and
> > limited form of discourse on students.  When students learn the
> > conventions of academic discourse, they also learn how to learn the
> > conventions of any form of discourse, which can be, I believe, more
> > important than learning the conventions of academic discourse.
> >
> > An example of a real world synthesis of the previous two points goes like
> > this:  In a WRT-100 class I'm teaching for Pima Community College, we
> > focused, as part of a larger discussion, on how we can persuade by
> > demonstrating causal relationships, thus avoiding _post hoc ergo
> > propter hoc_, the fallacy illustrated so generously by politicians who
> > claim their push for mandatory sentencing lowered the crime rate, or by
> > TV ads claiming that golf ball X lowered professional golfers' scores.  My
> > students seemed shocked by the realization that so much false reasoning
> > prevails in our culture, and some students cited examples of bogus claims
> > of cause and effect from their own lives, while most students understood
> > that their written, or spoken, claims of cause and effect, in any context,
> > should be accompanied by convincing evidence.
> >
> > Perhaps these notions are filled with fallacious reasoning.
> > Most likely, these notions have been argued more convincingly elsewhere.
> > Perhaps we should require students to eat.
> >
> > Barrett M. Briggs
> > Tucson
>
>
>
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Dan, I'd like to see your paper. Is it published yet? If not my address is
below in the email signature.  -- Beth
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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We are looking into the possibility of offering ongoing, course-specific
(custom-designed, essentially) training for faculty in professional schools
(e.g., school of Textiles and Material Science) at our college.  We'd like to
link a professional tutor to the course in order to teach the instructor how to
develop formal and informal writing assignments, how to lead short in-class
workshops, and how to respond to writing issues in student compositions.  Has
anyone tried something like this?  Any thoughts/suggestions/cautions?
 
I should mention that at this point, our college, Philadelphia College of
Textiles and Science, does provide a fair amount of support for
writing-intensive faculty and their students in the form of writing fellows,
free professional writing tutors who will work with faculty as well as
students, and workshops.  We're finding, however, that faculty will sometimes
rely too fully on these resources, leaving the responsibility of the writing
component of their courses to the "experts."  After speaking with faculty, I
believe I understand a few of their reasons:  1)  they don't feel confident
about their own writing, and certainly don't feel comfortable in any role which
suggests "writing teacher"--I've heard similar statements from humanities
faculty who voice concern about making their courses "technology intensive"; 2)
the students' writing is often so problematic that they simply don't know where
or how to begin dealing with it, so they choose to ignore it--we do have a
large percentage of students who test into either developmental writing or
supported writing courses; and 3) lack of time prevents them from dedicating
themselves to learning about and implementing a WI course.
 
I'm sure that many of these reasons sound familiar.  What we would like to do
to address them is provide more intensive support during a transition
phase--much as a new composition instructor might receive--yet directed quite
narrowly at the particular writing/thinking/reading needs of one instructor's
writing-intensive course.
 
Thanks for any ideas you may have.
 
Deb Rossen-Knill
Writing Program Director
Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science
drossen@linc.cis.upenn.edu
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I'll attach it as a Word file. Let me know if you can't receive it this
way and I'll send it to you. Let me know what you think. It's at CCC
right now.
 
Dan
--
=====================================================================
Dan Royer                               Grand Valley State University
Assistant Professor of                  Lake Superior Hall
English and Director of Composition     Allendale, MI 49401
                                        616-895-3488
                         (my homepage)  http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd
             (Process Papers homepage)  http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp
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YXQgeW91ciBBQ1Qgb3IgU0FUIHNjb3JlLCB5b3VyIGhpZ2gtc2Nob29sIEdQQSwgYW5kIHBl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b3IgaW4geW91ciBoYWJpdHMgYXMgYSBzdHVkZW50IHNpbmNlIHlvdSBzdGFydGVkIHlvdXIg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Y2UgZm9yIHRoZW1zZWx2ZXMuDVRlYWNoZXJzIGFkb3B0IGEgdmVyeSBkaWZmZXJlbnQgYXR0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IHRvIG9mZmVyIGhlbHAgYW5kIHByZXBhcmF0aW9uIHRvIHRob3NlIHdobyBiZWxpZXZlIHRo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IHN1Y2NlZWQgaW4gdGhlIGNvdXJzZS4gVGhlIHBvd2VyIHRoYXQgZGlyZWN0ZWQgc2VsZi1w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bWVudCBtZXRob2QgY29tbXVuaWNhdGVzIHNvbWV0aGluZyBpbXBvcnRhbnQgdG8gc3R1ZGVu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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment of business writing
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Lynne Rhodes wrote:
 
>Our business school is currently developing a writing assessment from
>scratch. They have invited me to a workshop this Thurs., because they
>are looking for assistance in developing a rubric and benchmark
>papers. Currently the rubric that has been developed (based on their
>departmental objectives) includes five points: 1. intro; 2. quality
>of thought; 3. structure; 4. conclusions; and 5. mechanics/usage.
 
My first reaction is that this is a rather sloppy and random set of
categories. At least two divisions work across the whole document while as
many as three work section by section ("structure" being ambiguous).  They
should at least differentiate these two subcategories clearly, and then
perhaps consider, within each, what divisions of the alternate wholes they
are leaving out or over-emphasizing.  For instance, this rubric would
discourage full development of evidence--though with conciseness all the
rage in business, maybe that's their aim.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Peter--
 
Two recommendations:
 
Jay David Bolter, _Writing Space: The Computer, Hypertext, and the History
of Writing_
 
Sven Birkerts, _The Gutenberg Elegies: The Fate of Reading in an
Electronic Age_
 
Cheers,
Rolf
 
 
Dr. Rolf Norgaard
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0359
 
(303) 492-3605
FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
 
 
On Mon, 1 Dec 1997, Peter Sands wrote:
 
> ****Abject apologies for cross-posting; delete freely****
>
> Hello all,
>
> I'm hoping, even though some of this has been covered in similar requests over
> the past year on various listservs, particularly ACW-L, that I can get a few
> course suggestions from out there in the empyrean, er, ether, er . . . the
> world?
>
> I am developing a new graduate course that will have its first iteration in
> the spring semester. The title is "Computer Pedagogy for English Studies." You
> can see the very general description at:
>
>     http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/s98sands.htm
>
> The course has already had some problems. Many of the graduate students are
> very concerned about "job-market pressures" driving its development by the
> department. Some go so far as to say that they didn't go to graduate school to
> study computers, etc. Others are concerned about a kind of functionalist
> orientation or "training" orientation that could develop in such a course.
> That is the kind of concern that will only be addressed *during* the course,
> though, so I think that one is under control. Be that as it may, the
> administration (and me!) believe *completely* in the potential value of this
> kind of course, and I fully intend to make those other concerns part of the
> course, which will be more about developing a critical stance toward
> pedagogy/technology/theory/practice, than about "software training," anyway.
>
> Now, on to the real meat of my message.
>
> The problem which I'm asking for help in solving is the selection of course
> texts. The course is designed to enroll a cross-section of graduate students in
> our concentrations: Literary Studies, Rhet and Comp, Modern Studies,
> Linguistics and Creative Writing. It is likely that most will be in Rhet/Comp
> and Literary Studies. I need at least one text which covers the *general* area
> of the course: (computer) pedagogy. There are many reasons why I'm *not*
> relying solely on Webbed texts, not least of which is the crucial question of
> student access to the Web outside of class, and, running a close second, is the
> need to make comparative analyses of print v. electronic texts, etc.
>
> In addition to a core text I'd like to branch out into, well, pretty much
> anything that might fit. The final portion (half-to-a-third) of the course
> will be devoted to individual-and/or-team projects in "computer pedagogy" for
> whatever area of English Studies a student is working in. So, some in
> composition will be developing course materials--and a critical
> paper/hypertext--on composition theory and practice; someone in American
> Studies will likely be doing something completely different, with the
> connection in *pedagogy*.
>
> So what I'm seeking is:
>
> *Must-assign text(s)--I'm thinking _Hypertext 2.0_, _Literacy, Technology,
> Society_ and _A Rhetoric of Electronic Communities_ and _Cyberreader_, for
> example. Or _Hypermedia and Literary Studies_ . . . or maybe _The Electronic
> Word_ . . .  I'd particularly welcome suggestions of texts that are about
> pedagogy, but not necessarily about computers . . .
>
> *Could assign, but gotta recommend texts--I'm thinking _Moths to the Flame_,
> _Slaves of the Machine_, _Nostalgic Angels_, _Being Digital_, etc.
>
> *anything else--weird, unlikely, unknown, *discipline-specific*, etc.
>
> And, yes, I *do* know that I am the last person on the planet to order books
> for the spring semester. I've been navel-gazing.
>
> ___________________________________
> Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
> sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
> Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
> English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
> Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
> 414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
>
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Date:         Tue, 2 Dec 1997 15:42:39 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Cindy Moore <CLMOOR01@ULKYVM.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Workshops
 
Duluth, MN hosts the Split Rocks arts festival every summer, where
participants can attend week-long workshops in fiction and poetry
writing (as well as painting, photography, journaling. . .) They usually
try to get well-known writers to facilitate the workshops. Carolyn
Forche has been doing a poetry workshop there for years.
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I was hoping that someone else would do this, but here goes.  The Little
Red Schoolhouse was a professional writing course begun at the Univ of
Chicago in the early 1980's by Joseph Williams, Greg Colomb, and the late
Frank Kinahan.  I'm not sure that I can articulate it very well--it's been
a long time--but it certainly was a major influence on my thinking as a
teacher and development as a writer. The course is, I believe, described by
Williams and Colomb in PROGRAMS THAT WORK--my copy of which, of course, is
at home, and I am not.  It still goes on, I believe, at the University of
Chicago and has been adopted at other schools:  Williams and Colomb used to
give their handouts freely, on disk, to anyone who asked for them, provided
they would attribute them to the LRSchoolhouse.
 
The course was based on the assumption that professional fields have
identifiable forms and conventions of discourse, which can be analyzed and
disseminated to novices; and that knowing what is expected and how
professional discourse works can help novices find their voices in their
professional communities.  Thus, students read models of writing in
particular fields, listened to and participated in analyses of how this
writing worked--on all levels, starting with major issues of appropriate
content and organizational strategies, working down to how sources are
used, how language is used, etc.  Students met in a large class twice a
week, where they examined--or watched the professors examine--writing from
different professional fields, and learned to analyze the texts
(essentially, I think, the old Chicago neo-Aristotelian analysis applied to
professional writing); they also were taught the stylistic revision
techniques later published in Williams' book STYLE:TEN LESSONS IN CLARITY
AND GRACE.  Once a week they met in small, discipline-specific groups with
a highly-trained graduate student (from English and other fields, all of
whom had been through the course, and/or a course in teaching the course).
Students wrote a paper a week, on a disciplinary-specific topic, and the
papers were distributed and read in advance by all students and the TA and
discussed in the tutorials.  The papers were looked at as novice works,
usually in implied comparison to professional discourse--what is this
student trying here, how could s/he do it more effectively, what moves is
s/he making and why?  Considerable time was also spent on style, since
Colomb's and Williams' research showed that when students are trying to
become proficient in a professional discourse (like that of law or science
or literary criticism) their language tends to falter; and their clarity
drops as they try on the conventions of their fields, often in rather
heavy-handed ways.
 
The students learned a lot in the program--and as I remember it, they also
ended with a strong understanding of what they knew.  That is, they could
take it on the road and use it.  It has, of course, limitations:
understanding the discourse conventions of one's field may be necessary,
but it it by no means sufficient--which is why it was aimed at novice
professionals and not first year students. What I've learned over the
years, though, is how much teaching in the program shaped my thinking;
particularly my sense that when there are conventions in a field, we should
tell students what they are; when we have expectations, we should
articulate them.  And it has influenced my own writing, teaching me to
sniff out the terrain and see what the audience expects, and to be aware of
the discourse community I'm writing in and addressing.
 
The process worked well with the people it was aimed at:  Juniors, Seniors,
and Graduate students, i.e. novice professionals, trying to understand
their discipline and its discourses. It is not--obviously--a fycomposition
course, although it does give students the theory and practice of thinking
about professional writing rhetorically.
 
 
 
 
 
At 10:26 AM 12/2/97 -0500, you wrote:
>I can't be the only one who doesn't know what the Little Red Schoolhouse
>method is--can someone give us a quick explanation?
>Ruth M. Mirtz
>Director First Year Writing
>Florida State University
>(850) 644-3243
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Yes, I do get e-mail.  Therefore, I am too, I guess.
 
 
 
> I get email. Therefore, I am.
>
> Does Kris Hansen get enail?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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Peter and interested others:
 
Here at Eastern Oregon U., we've used some strange but fascinating texts
this year in teaching our Multimedia Theory and Practice course and our
senior capstone seminar in Literacy, Culture, and Technology.
 
Two particularly interesting texts:
 
Mark C. Taylor and Esa Saarinen's Imagologies: Media Philosophy, Routledge,
1994.  This is kind of a post-Baurdrillard book/non-book about techno- and
media-culture--with a subtext on electronic pedagogy--written by two
celebrity philosophers. The book provoked some interesting discussions on
how to read/view it.
 
William J. Mitchell, City of Bits:  Safe, Place, and the Infobahn, MIT,
1996.  Mitchell is a professor of architecture and he brings his
disciplinary knowledge to bear on postermodern culture, the internet, etc.
 
Robert Davis
Writing Program Coordinator
Eastern Oregon University
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
>****Abject apologies for cross-posting; delete freely****
>
>Hello all,
>
>I'm hoping, even though some of this has been covered in similar requests over
>the past year on various listservs, particularly ACW-L, that I can get a few
>course suggestions from out there in the empyrean, er, ether, er . . . the
>world?
>
>I am developing a new graduate course that will have its first iteration in
>the spring semester. The title is "Computer Pedagogy for English Studies." You
>can see the very general description at:
>
>    http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/s98sands.htm
>
>The course has already had some problems. Many of the graduate students are
>very concerned about "job-market pressures" driving its development by the
>department. Some go so far as to say that they didn't go to graduate school to
>study computers, etc. Others are concerned about a kind of functionalist
>orientation or "training" orientation that could develop in such a course.
>That is the kind of concern that will only be addressed *during* the course,
>though, so I think that one is under control. Be that as it may, the
>administration (and me!) believe *completely* in the potential value of this
>kind of course, and I fully intend to make those other concerns part of the
>course, which will be more about developing a critical stance toward
>pedagogy/technology/theory/practice, than about "software training," anyway.
>
>Now, on to the real meat of my message.
>
>The problem which I'm asking for help in solving is the selection of course
>texts. The course is designed to enroll a cross-section of graduate students in
>our concentrations: Literary Studies, Rhet and Comp, Modern Studies,
>Linguistics and Creative Writing. It is likely that most will be in Rhet/Comp
>and Literary Studies. I need at least one text which covers the *general* area
>of the course: (computer) pedagogy. There are many reasons why I'm *not*
>relying solely on Webbed texts, not least of which is the crucial question of
>student access to the Web outside of class, and, running a close second, is the
>need to make comparative analyses of print v. electronic texts, etc.
>
>In addition to a core text I'd like to branch out into, well, pretty much
>anything that might fit. The final portion (half-to-a-third) of the course
>will be devoted to individual-and/or-team projects in "computer pedagogy" for
>whatever area of English Studies a student is working in. So, some in
>composition will be developing course materials--and a critical
>paper/hypertext--on composition theory and practice; someone in American
>Studies will likely be doing something completely different, with the
>connection in *pedagogy*.
>
>So what I'm seeking is:
>
>*Must-assign text(s)--I'm thinking _Hypertext 2.0_, _Literacy, Technology,
>Society_ and _A Rhetoric of Electronic Communities_ and _Cyberreader_, for
>example. Or _Hypermedia and Literary Studies_ . . . or maybe _The Electronic
>Word_ . . .  I'd particularly welcome suggestions of texts that are about
>pedagogy, but not necessarily about computers . . .
>
>*Could assign, but gotta recommend texts--I'm thinking _Moths to the Flame_,
>_Slaves of the Machine_, _Nostalgic Angels_, _Being Digital_, etc.
>
>*anything else--weird, unlikely, unknown, *discipline-specific*, etc.
>
>And, yes, I *do* know that I am the last person on the planet to order books
>for the spring semester. I've been navel-gazing.
>
>___________________________________
>Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
>Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
>English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
>Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
>414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
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Hi Folks:
 
Little Red Schoolhouse was developed by Joe Williams and I believe Greg
Colomb at Chicago.  Its orientation is writing across the curriculum but
its chief feature is to train students to use revision as a springboard
for a recursive approach to invention.
 
Its conceptually sophisticated and yet concrete and instrumental in its
usefulness to students who are already basically competent as writers.
 
mer
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------83801ECE14D2AE7256D56DF7
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Barrett:
I'm really sorry I'm so cryptic.  No offense taken (i really don't even know why i
should be offended, although my rapid fire posting may have indicated it; just
please accept that like a lot of other people on the list, i overextend myself and
hang around this list when i shouldn't be).
 
I just meant that one could extend your reasoning about choice quite a ways.  It
starts w/ a student choosing to go to college where he meets the fyear
requirement--which he can choose to take or not (and thus choose to be in college
or not).  I proceeded to drive your reading into absurdity--but it was my one
absurdity, not yours.  Please accept my apologies.
irv
 
--------------83801ECE14D2AE7256D56DF7
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            University of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Associate Professor
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------83801ECE14D2AE7256D56DF7--
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Karyn,
 
The Antioch Writers' Workshop in Yellow Springs, Ohio gets consistent
rave reviews from its participants.  This year the keynote speaker
and (I think) a faculty member will be Natalie Goldberg.  It lasts
a week in the last part of July.  If you're interested let me know,
and I'll forward your name to the director.
 
Rich
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Pat,
 
We don't do what you describe, but I'm consumed with jealousy that
you do it.  What a marvelous system!
 
Rich
=========================================================================
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Debbie--
 
To me, the crux of the issue has to do with expertise.  If the faculty
construes the tutors (or fellows, whatever you call them) as writing
"experts," then they will gain some respect. Yet too much of this kind of
respect is not a good thing--for tutors or faculty.
 
We have the same problem at Illinois Institute of Technology, with
graduate student tutors working in upper-level, mechanical engineering,
lab courses.  The tutors give a content grade and a writing grade (75% for
the first and 25% for the second), yet they don't feel much more confident
than the faculty who teach the courses when it comes to a "writing grade."
I can't see this situation getting any better until the faculty, tutors,
and writing consultants sit down to discuss this dubious distinction
between "conent" and "writing."
 
What we've done to improve this situation, in our own limited way, is to
re-focus the training of the T.A.s on genre: to teach the T.A.s how to
teach the rhetoric of (in our case) the lab report. This way, they have a
chance to see "writing" as something that is embedded in the content, not
separate. (Of course, this business of a split grade needs to change, but
that's another story!)
 
Good luck with it--
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
 
On Tue, 2 Dec 1997, Debbie Rossen-Knill wrote:
 
> We are looking into the possibility of offering ongoing, course-specific
> (custom-designed, essentially) training for faculty in professional schools
> (e.g., school of Textiles and Material Science) at our college.  We'd like to
> link a professional tutor to the course in order to teach the instructor how to
> develop formal and informal writing assignments, how to lead short in-class
> workshops, and how to respond to writing issues in student compositions.  Has
> anyone tried something like this?  Any thoughts/suggestions/cautions?
>
> I should mention that at this point, our college, Philadelphia College of
> Textiles and Science, does provide a fair amount of support for
> writing-intensive faculty and their students in the form of writing fellows,
> free professional writing tutors who will work with faculty as well as
> students, and workshops.  We're finding, however, that faculty will sometimes
> rely too fully on these resources, leaving the responsibility of the writing
> component of their courses to the "experts."  After speaking with faculty, I
> believe I understand a few of their reasons:  1)  they don't feel confident
> about their own writing, and certainly don't feel comfortable in any role which
> suggests "writing teacher"--I've heard similar statements from humanities
> faculty who voice concern about making their courses "technology intensive"; 2)
> the students' writing is often so problematic that they simply don't know where
> or how to begin dealing with it, so they choose to ignore it--we do have a
> large percentage of students who test into either developmental writing or
> supported writing courses; and 3) lack of time prevents them from dedicating
> themselves to learning about and implementing a WI course.
>
> I'm sure that many of these reasons sound familiar.  What we would like to do
> to address them is provide more intensive support during a transition
> phase--much as a new composition instructor might receive--yet directed quite
> narrowly at the particular writing/thinking/reading needs of one instructor's
> writing-intensive course.
>
> Thanks for any ideas you may have.
>
> Deb Rossen-Knill
> Writing Program Director
> Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science
> drossen@linc.cis.upenn.edu
>
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Dave,
 
Thanks for your reply.  One question:  do the tutors assign the grades
independently of the faculty member or do they work with the faculty member to
respond to and grade a paper as a whole?  We're looking at the second
situation, in large part because we see the professional tutor (who has also
had substantial experience teaching composition) as a means of training and
transition--a one-semester event whose effects, we hope, will carry into the
following semester.
 
Deb R-K
 
>
> Debbie--
>
> To me, the crux of the issue has to do with expertise.  If the faculty
> construes the tutors (or fellows, whatever you call them) as writing
> "experts," then they will gain some respect. Yet too much of this kind of
> respect is not a good thing--for tutors or faculty.
>
> We have the same problem at Illinois Institute of Technology, with
> graduate student tutors working in upper-level, mechanical engineering,
> lab courses.  The tutors give a content grade and a writing grade (75% for
> the first and 25% for the second), yet they don't feel much more confident
> than the faculty who teach the courses when it comes to a "writing grade."
> I can't see this situation getting any better until the faculty, tutors,
> and writing consultants sit down to discuss this dubious distinction
> between "conent" and "writing."
>
> What we've done to improve this situation, in our own limited way, is to
> re-focus the training of the T.A.s on genre: to teach the T.A.s how to
> teach the rhetoric of (in our case) the lab report. This way, they have a
> chance to see "writing" as something that is embedded in the content, not
> separate. (Of course, this business of a split grade needs to change, but
> that's another story!)
>
> Good luck with it--
>
> Dave Coogan
> Illinois Institute of Technology
>
> On Tue, 2 Dec 1997, Debbie Rossen-Knill wrote:
>
> > We are looking into the possibility of offering ongoing, course-specific
> > (custom-designed, essentially) training for faculty in professional schools
> > (e.g., school of Textiles and Material Science) at our college.  We'd like to
> > link a professional tutor to the course in order to teach the instructor how to
> > develop formal and informal writing assignments, how to lead short in-class
> > workshops, and how to respond to writing issues in student compositions.  Has
> > anyone tried something like this?  Any thoughts/suggestions/cautions?
> >
> > I should mention that at this point, our college, Philadelphia College of
> > Textiles and Science, does provide a fair amount of support for
> > writing-intensive faculty and their students in the form of writing fellows,
> > free professional writing tutors who will work with faculty as well as
> > students, and workshops.  We're finding, however, that faculty will sometimes
> > rely too fully on these resources, leaving the responsibility of the writing
> > component of their courses to the "experts."  After speaking with faculty, I
> > believe I understand a few of their reasons:  1)  they don't feel confident
> > about their own writing, and certainly don't feel comfortable in any role which
> > suggests "writing teacher"--I've heard similar statements from humanities
> > faculty who voice concern about making their courses "technology intensive"; 2)
> > the students' writing is often so problematic that they simply don't know where
> > or how to begin dealing with it, so they choose to ignore it--we do have a
> > large percentage of students who test into either developmental writing or
> > supported writing courses; and 3) lack of time prevents them from dedicating
> > themselves to learning about and implementing a WI course.
> >
> > I'm sure that many of these reasons sound familiar.  What we would like to do
> > to address them is provide more intensive support during a transition
> > phase--much as a new composition instructor might receive--yet directed quite
> > narrowly at the particular writing/thinking/reading needs of one instructor's
> > writing-intensive course.
> >
> > Thanks for any ideas you may have.
> >
> > Deb Rossen-Knill
> > Writing Program Director
> > Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science
> > drossen@linc.cis.upenn.edu
> >
>
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Peter, you might consider adding to your list a book by C. A. Bowers
titled _The Cultural Dimensions of Educational Computing:  Understanding
the Non-neutrality of Technology."  Though the book was published in
1988 and might feel dated, I think Bowers raises some interesting
over-arching questions about the relation between our pedagogies and the
types of technology we use to implement them.
 
BTW I am enjoyng the responses others are providing.  They help keep me
current.
 
Ruth Fischer
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>
> We don't do what you describe, but I'm consumed with jealousy that
> you do it.  What a marvelous system!
>
> Rich
 
Ditto on what Rich said.  I talked about it in the grad seminar for new
teachers last night -- they were impressed as well, so much so they said
"the experience would be just as good as money!"  I told them money was
better sometimes... Still, it was gratifying to end a semester with a
group of new teachers whose priorities begin with what will benefit the
students the most.  Sometimes this job -- and more importantly, the
teaching that accompanies the position -- is real, real, real, wonderful.
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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One additional bit of information--_The Craft of Research_ (U Chicago P,
1995) by Booth, Colomb, and Williams seems to distill much of their wisdom
gained from The Little Red Schoolhouse experience.  The way they apply
Toulmin's concepts is particularly helpful.  I use the book as one of the
texts in an Advanced Comp course, a friend at another school is
enthusiastic about it a fy-soph research writing class, and it has helped
several grad students here sort out seminar papers and at least one
dissertation.
 
Virginia
********************************************************************************
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
********************************************************************************
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Hi folks.  I'm writing to ask for advice from members of this list. I'm
planning a course for the spring on literacy and rhetorical theory. I
have lots of material I'll be drawing on, but I'd like feedback from
colleagues on books that you would recommend for such a course.  I'm
already using _The Right to Literacy_, _Literacy, Ideology, and
Dialogue_, _The Politics of Education: Culture, Power, and Liberation_
by Paolo Freire, _Images in Language, Media, and Mind_ edited by Roy
Fox, _Social Literacies_, _The New Literacy: Redefining Reading and
Writing in the Schools_, _The Violence of Literacy_, and materials from
several other texts.  Do any of you have any suggestions for further
reading?  Thanks in advance.  You can respond off line to my personal
e-mail if members feel this is tangential to the list's discussion.
 
Best,
 
Gerri McNenny
McNenny@dt.uh.edu
University of Houston-Downtown
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SEASON'S GREETINGS!
 
FROM:
 
Rich Hassle's SpellChecker
 
TO:
 
Beth Dandle
Bill Condone
Brian Hot
Bruce McCommas
Charles Shutter
Cheat Prayer
Chris Anon
David Cognac
David Schism
Donna Unbar
Dan Roe
Eric Cramp
Francis Sultan
Agile Stagy
Greg Coulomb
Iran Pattern
Riving Peck Ham
Jack Seller
Julia Pillar
Karen Green Berg
Keith Rods
Libya Ranking
Linda Bagman
Mark Wily
Milieu Clerk
P. D. Leeks
Pat Belong
Patrician Rescission
Peter Molten Son
Robert Condors
Steven Jam
Susan McLead
Theresa Eons
Thomas Hailers
Valerie Baluster
Will Hotelman
William Peddlers
 
And to everyone else who (like Peter Elbow, Joe Harri, and Ed White)
came through unscathed!
 
Rich Hassle
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Gerri,
 
I suggest Shirley Brice Heath, Ways With Words.
 
Lynne
 
Dr. Lynne Rhodes
Director of Writing Assessment
USC Aiken
171 Univ. Pkway
Aiken, SC 29801
(803) 641-3571
lynner@aiken.sc.edu
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Gerri, you might want to include some literacy narratives such as Mike
Rose's -Lives On the Boundary-, Victor Villanueva's -Bootstraps-, and
bell hooks' -Talking Back-.  Good luck!
 
Rachelle M. Smith
Director of Composition
Emporia State University
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Gerri--
I haven't had time for a long eval (the book just arrived this
morning), but I'm looking at Harvey Graff's --The Labyrinths of
Literacy--for my summer class on literacies.  If you're interested,
perhaps we could swap info.
 Carole
 
Carole Clark Papper
Director, The Writing Program
Ball State University
 
 
You wrote:
>
>Hi folks.  I'm writing to ask for advice from members of this list. I'm
>planning a course for the spring on literacy and rhetorical theory. I
>have lots of material I'll be drawing on, but I'd like feedback from
>colleagues on books that you would recommend for such a course.  I'm
>already using _The Right to Literacy_, _Literacy, Ideology, and
>Dialogue_, _The Politics of Education: Culture, Power, and Liberation_
>by Paolo Freire, _Images in Language, Media, and Mind_ edited by Roy
>Fox, _Social Literacies_, _The New Literacy: Redefining Reading and
>Writing in the Schools_, _The Violence of Literacy_, and materials from
>several other texts.  Do any of you have any suggestions for further
>reading?  Thanks in advance.  You can respond off line to my personal
>e-mail if members feel this is tangential to the list's discussion.
>
>Best,
>
>Gerri McNenny
>McNenny@dt.uh.edu
>University of Houston-Downtown
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I used David Barton's LITERACY in my course this semester, and it worked
very well to provide a conceptual framework for the course, and a set of
problems to examine.  Because I am particularly interested in personal
narratives right now, I supplemented the text with not only a bunch of
articles on literacy, but also with readings from the reader LIVING
LANGUAGES:CONTEXTS FOR READING AND WRITING--which the students loved.
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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>SEASON'S GREETINGS!
>
>FROM:
>
>Ed Whatsisname:
 
Last term one of my students called me Prof. Smith all term long, despite
everything I could say or do and despite my textbook (Bloom and White)
sitting in front of her, unopened of course.  (Why didn't she at least call
me Bloom?)  So despite being unkindly overlooked by Rich Hassle's spell
checker, I, whoever I may be, wish a pleasant and relaxing intersession to
everyone.  --dE
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No, the tutors are responsible for grading, tho I know some faculty like
to check up on their work.  I like your idea of using the tutors to help
faculty transition into taking more responsibility.  So I'll be interested
in seeing how well you fare!
 
Best,
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
 
On Wed, 3 Dec 1997, Debbie Rossen-Knill wrote:
 
> Dave,
>
> Thanks for your reply.  One question:  do the tutors assign the grades
> independently of the faculty member or do they work with the faculty member to
> respond to and grade a paper as a whole?  We're looking at the second
> situation, in large part because we see the professional tutor (who has also
> had substantial experience teaching composition) as a means of training and
> transition--a one-semester event whose effects, we hope, will carry into the
> following semester.
>
> Deb R-K
>
> >
> > Debbie--
> >
> > To me, the crux of the issue has to do with expertise.  If the faculty
> > construes the tutors (or fellows, whatever you call them) as writing
> > "experts," then they will gain some respect. Yet too much of this kind of
> > respect is not a good thing--for tutors or faculty.
> >
> > We have the same problem at Illinois Institute of Technology, with
> > graduate student tutors working in upper-level, mechanical engineering,
> > lab courses.  The tutors give a content grade and a writing grade (75% for
> > the first and 25% for the second), yet they don't feel much more confident
> > than the faculty who teach the courses when it comes to a "writing grade."
> > I can't see this situation getting any better until the faculty, tutors,
> > and writing consultants sit down to discuss this dubious distinction
> > between "conent" and "writing."
> >
> > What we've done to improve this situation, in our own limited way, is to
> > re-focus the training of the T.A.s on genre: to teach the T.A.s how to
> > teach the rhetoric of (in our case) the lab report. This way, they have a
> > chance to see "writing" as something that is embedded in the content, not
> > separate. (Of course, this business of a split grade needs to change, but
> > that's another story!)
> >
> > Good luck with it--
> >
> > Dave Coogan
> > Illinois Institute of Technology
> >
> > On Tue, 2 Dec 1997, Debbie Rossen-Knill wrote:
> >
> > > We are looking into the possibility of offering ongoing, course-specific
> > > (custom-designed, essentially) training for faculty in professional schools
> > > (e.g., school of Textiles and Material Science) at our college.  We'd like to
> > > link a professional tutor to the course in order to teach the instructor how to
> > > develop formal and informal writing assignments, how to lead short in-class
> > > workshops, and how to respond to writing issues in student compositions.  Has
> > > anyone tried something like this?  Any thoughts/suggestions/cautions?
> > >
> > > I should mention that at this point, our college, Philadelphia College of
> > > Textiles and Science, does provide a fair amount of support for
> > > writing-intensive faculty and their students in the form of writing fellows,
> > > free professional writing tutors who will work with faculty as well as
> > > students, and workshops.  We're finding, however, that faculty will sometimes
> > > rely too fully on these resources, leaving the responsibility of the writing
> > > component of their courses to the "experts."  After speaking with faculty, I
> > > believe I understand a few of their reasons:  1)  they don't feel confident
> > > about their own writing, and certainly don't feel comfortable in any role which
> > > suggests "writing teacher"--I've heard similar statements from humanities
> > > faculty who voice concern about making their courses "technology intensive"; 2)
> > > the students' writing is often so problematic that they simply don't know where
> > > or how to begin dealing with it, so they choose to ignore it--we do have a
> > > large percentage of students who test into either developmental writing or
> > > supported writing courses; and 3) lack of time prevents them from dedicating
> > > themselves to learning about and implementing a WI course.
> > >
> > > I'm sure that many of these reasons sound familiar.  What we would like to do
> > > to address them is provide more intensive support during a transition
> > > phase--much as a new composition instructor might receive--yet directed quite
> > > narrowly at the particular writing/thinking/reading needs of one instructor's
> > > writing-intensive course.
> > >
> > > Thanks for any ideas you may have.
> > >
> > > Deb Rossen-Knill
> > > Writing Program Director
> > > Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science
> > > drossen@linc.cis.upenn.edu
> > >
> >
>
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>SEASON'S GREETINGS!
>
>FROM:
>
>Rich Hassle's SpellChecker
>
>TO:
>
>Bill Condone
 
Gee, Rich, you have an unusually prim spell checker.  That's a lot better
result than some I've seen.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Bill, I must admit that I was relieved when I saw how your name should
be spelled.  Rich
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Debbie, David, and all:
 
I've been engaged in a similar project--training writing consultants to
work with sections of our Freshman Design Course and with upper-level
engineering courses.  I've had some worries about what I see as a
slightly schizophrenic use of writing tutors who will be both coaching
students AND helping to evaluate and grade student writing.
Debbie--perhaps we can keep in contact off-list to compare notes as these
projects go forward?
 
Best wishes,
 
Jean Gallagher
Assistant Professor
Department of Humanities
Polytechnic University
333 Jay Street
Brooklyn, NY  11201
718-260-3686
jgalla@photon.poly.edu
 
On Wed, 3 Dec 1997, David J. Coogan wrote:
 
> Debbie--
>
> To me, the crux of the issue has to do with expertise.  If the faculty
> construes the tutors (or fellows, whatever you call them) as writing
> "experts," then they will gain some respect. Yet too much of this kind of
> respect is not a good thing--for tutors or faculty.
>
> We have the same problem at Illinois Institute of Technology, with
> graduate student tutors working in upper-level, mechanical engineering,
> lab courses.  The tutors give a content grade and a writing grade (75% for
> the first and 25% for the second), yet they don't feel much more confident
> than the faculty who teach the courses when it comes to a "writing grade."
> I can't see this situation getting any better until the faculty, tutors,
> and writing consultants sit down to discuss this dubious distinction
> between "conent" and "writing."
>
> What we've done to improve this situation, in our own limited way, is to
> re-focus the training of the T.A.s on genre: to teach the T.A.s how to
> teach the rhetoric of (in our case) the lab report. This way, they have a
> chance to see "writing" as something that is embedded in the content, not
> separate. (Of course, this business of a split grade needs to change, but
> that's another story!)
>
> Good luck with it--
>
> Dave Coogan
> Illinois Institute of Technology
>
> On Tue, 2 Dec 1997, Debbie Rossen-Knill wrote:
>
> > We are looking into the possibility of offering ongoing, course-specific
> > (custom-designed, essentially) training for faculty in professional schools
> > (e.g., school of Textiles and Material Science) at our college.  We'd like to
> > link a professional tutor to the course in order to teach the instructor how to
> > develop formal and informal writing assignments, how to lead short in-class
> > workshops, and how to respond to writing issues in student compositions.  Has
> > anyone tried something like this?  Any thoughts/suggestions/cautions?
> >
> > I should mention that at this point, our college, Philadelphia College of
> > Textiles and Science, does provide a fair amount of support for
> > writing-intensive faculty and their students in the form of writing fellows,
> > free professional writing tutors who will work with faculty as well as
> > students, and workshops.  We're finding, however, that faculty will sometimes
> > rely too fully on these resources, leaving the responsibility of the writing
> > component of their courses to the "experts."  After speaking with faculty, I
> > believe I understand a few of their reasons:  1)  they don't feel confident
> > about their own writing, and certainly don't feel comfortable in any role which
> > suggests "writing teacher"--I've heard similar statements from humanities
> > faculty who voice concern about making their courses "technology intensive"; 2)
> > the students' writing is often so problematic that they simply don't know where
> > or how to begin dealing with it, so they choose to ignore it--we do have a
> > large percentage of students who test into either developmental writing or
> > supported writing courses; and 3) lack of time prevents them from dedicating
> > themselves to learning about and implementing a WI course.
> >
> > I'm sure that many of these reasons sound familiar.  What we would like to do
> > to address them is provide more intensive support during a transition
> > phase--much as a new composition instructor might receive--yet directed quite
> > narrowly at the particular writing/thinking/reading needs of one instructor's
> > writing-intensive course.
> >
> > Thanks for any ideas you may have.
> >
> > Deb Rossen-Knill
> > Writing Program Director
> > Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science
> > drossen@linc.cis.upenn.edu
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Dec 1997 18:45:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Vincent Casaregola <CASAREVG@SLU.EDU>
Organization: Saint Louis University
Subject:      Re: Writing Workshops
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit
 
Karyn Hollis wrote:
>
> Hi,
> I have a father/daughter pair of friends who want to attend a writing workshop
> together over spring break or during the summer.  They are really interested
> in improving their journalistic writing, but would do creative, etc. in a
> crunch.
>
> Does anyone know of any weekly, residential workshops they might attend?  I
> suggested Barnard--any others?
>
> Thanks much!
> Karyn Hollis
> Villanova
 
 
Dear Karyn,
 
I would recommend the Iowa Summer Writing Festival, sponsored by The
University of Iowa (Iowa City).  They offer 1-week, 2-week, and weekend
workshops from June through July.  Instructors are usually graduates of
one of the University's graduate writing programs.  Contact Peggy Huston
at the Division of Continuing Education / International Center / The
University of Iowa, Iowa City 52242.
 
Sincerely,
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 00:56:38 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Padaulton <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Organization: AOL (http://www.aol.com)
Subject:      Re: A WPA-L SpellCheck Yuletide Card
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit
 
Rich:
 
That list is precious.  I've often thought of keeping some list of the
alternatives a spellcheck comes up with--but didn't necessarily think of just
names.
 
And I sorta like "Pat Belong"!
 
Pat Belong
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 01:50:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: A WPA-L SpellCheck Yuletide Card
X-To:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <3485412A.3BB6@falcon.tamucc.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> On Wed, 3 Dec 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
>
> SEASON'S GREETINGS!   FROM: Rich Hassle's SpellChecker
>
> Cheat Prayer
------------------------------------------------------------------------
Rich,
     I do prefer being a venial sin to being a mortal sin.  This has got
to be a Catholic spellchecker.  :-)     C.P.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 08:18:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JOEL NYDAHL <NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU>
Subject:      WAC-L address?
X-cc:         NK_NYDAHL@apollo.commnet.edu
 
Would someone be kind enough to send me the address for WAC-L.  I want to
resubscribe and stupidly lost the address.
 
Thanks.
 
Joel Nydahl
Writing Coordinator
Norwalk Community-Technical College
Norwalk, CT 06854
 
nk_nydahl@commnet.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 09:36:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      request for address
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Does anyone know how to contact Ken Bruffee?
 
 
Dona Hickey
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dona J. Hickey                        dhickey@richmond.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.richmond.edu/~wac/
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 10:13:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili N Clark <mclark@ACSU.BUFFALO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A WPA-L SpellCheck Yuletide Card
In-Reply-To:  <92378bde.34864618@aol.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
"Milieu Clerk" tickles me about me Medieval hertes roote! --Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 12:07:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julie Drew <jdrew@UAKRON.EDU>
Organization: The University of Akron
Subject:      Re: A WPA-L SpellCheck Yuletide Card
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Ed White wrote:
 
> >FROM:
> >
> >Ed Whatsisname:
 
 
The possibilities are endless and amusing:
 
Continuing Ed
Special Ed
Adult Ed
 
and so on...
 
Happy Holidays!
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 12:25:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Colomb <g-colomb@VIRGINIA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Little Red Schoolhouse
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.971203111416.1084247406A-100000@vms.csd.mu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
<blush> How nice to find among the scads of messages I've been archiving
rather than reading such nice words about the Schoolhouse and its published
progeny -- not to mention the fine description by Linda. I would have
pretended not to have noticed, except for the question about obtaining
copies.
 
The Litte Red Schoolhouse handouts are still freely distributed on disk.
(WARNING: these are teaching materials intended for workshop presentation
in a classroom, not textbook style materials intended to be read alone.
They are NOT for novice or lightly trained teachers.) For stand-alone
versions, you can look at _Style_, _The Craft of Research_, and the
forthcoming _Craft of Argument_.
 
The Schoolhouse materials exist in several versions, all created for
students at selective institutions (U Chicago, U Illinois, Georgia Tech, U
Virginia):
--a general academic-writing version (for advanced students well into a
major);
--a graduate-level business writing version;
--an undergraduate business writing version (for advanced students);
--a techincal writing version (for advanced students);
--a writing-about-literature version for English majors;
--an fyc version for basic writing (at an elite institution).
 
These texts have been in constant revision for the last 15 years, and not
all of them are currently in the prettiest shape -- you may occasionally
find some resemblance to ransom notes. But all are complete and should be
usable as they stand.  However, the reason we distribute soft copies is
that we prefer that you adapt the text to your current situation, and
especially that you replace our examples with ones that more closely match
the kind of writing your students now do and hope to be doing in the future.
 
If you want copies, send me a private message with a snail mail address. It
may take until just after the new year to get copies to you, since we are
in the process of preparing to put them on CD-ROM rather than a handful of
floppies. And by that time, you may be able to download the texts from the
web.
 
You have permission to use these materials in your own, regularly scheduled
academic class (and not for any commercial purpose), under the condition
that you keep the name, acknowledge the source, and send back to us any
changes or additions you have made.
 
best
greg
 
 
 
 
_____Greg Colomb                     \\    Bryan Hall
_____Department of English            \\    Charlottesville VA 22903
_____Writing Programs                  \\    (804) 924-6614
_____University of Virginia             \\    g-colomb@virginia.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 11:27:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Alice M Gillam <agillam@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Literacy and Rhetorical Theory Suggestions
In-Reply-To:  <3A52828C73CED011AB5900805FFEAC983D6F43@Zeus.DT.UH.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
12/4
 
Gerri,
 
Sounds like a good course.  I have two more suggestions:  -Literacy as
Involvement- by Deborah Brandt and -The Institutionalization of Literacy-
by Mary Trachsel.
 
I'll be eager to hear the suggestions others have.
 
Alice Gillam
 
On Wed, 3 Dec 1997, McNenny, Gerri wrote:
 
> Hi folks.  I'm writing to ask for advice from members of this list. I'm
> planning a course for the spring on literacy and rhetorical theory. I
> have lots of material I'll be drawing on, but I'd like feedback from
> colleagues on books that you would recommend for such a course.  I'm
> already using _The Right to Literacy_, _Literacy, Ideology, and
> Dialogue_, _The Politics of Education: Culture, Power, and Liberation_
> by Paolo Freire, _Images in Language, Media, and Mind_ edited by Roy
> Fox, _Social Literacies_, _The New Literacy: Redefining Reading and
> Writing in the Schools_, _The Violence of Literacy_, and materials from
> several other texts.  Do any of you have any suggestions for further
> reading?  Thanks in advance.  You can respond off line to my personal
> e-mail if members feel this is tangential to the list's discussion.
>
> Best,
>
> Gerri McNenny
> McNenny@dt.uh.edu
> University of Houston-Downtown
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 09:52:00 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC-L address?
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
The subscription address for WAC-L is
 
        LISTSERV@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU
 
The list address, for sending mail to the list, is
 
        WAC-L@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU
 
I'm posting this here, so that everyone will know that Joel got it.
Bill
 
>Would someone be kind enough to send me the address for WAC-L.  I want to
>resubscribe and stupidly lost the address.
>
>Thanks.
>
>Joel Nydahl
>Writing Coordinator
>Norwalk Community-Technical College
>Norwalk, CT 06854
>
>nk_nydahl@commnet.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 09:53:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Werder <carmen@WALDORF.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gail Stygall @ UW
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96.971203074732.29353B-100000@pioneer.nevada.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Does anyone have Gail's e-mail address or phone?   Are you out there, Gail?
 
Thanks.
 
Carmen Werder
University Writing Program
Western Washington University
Bellingham, WA
360-650-7329
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 11:59:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: University of Nebraska at Omaha
Subject:      Yuletide Card to De Wite?
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------183FFC4A47080F9337633A7C"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------183FFC4A47080F9337633A7C
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
 
 
Cheers, De!
rvi
 
--------------183FFC4A47080F9337633A7C
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            University of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Associate Professor
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------183FFC4A47080F9337633A7C--
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 11:29:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kate Mohler <katem@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Center info
In-Reply-To:  <3486E364.43C8@uakron.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Hi everybody--
 
Hello from ASU's Writing Center.  I haven't been contributing to the list
since I signed on a few months ago, but I've been listening, lurking and
learning (happily).  I will move into my new supervisory role next
semester, and am very interested in belonging to a list whose focus is
mainly on Writing Centers (in addition to _this_ list, of course).  Does
anybody know of one?
 
Also: I'd like to subscribe to a few tutor-oriented journals that our
peer tutors could read and perhaps submit their own papers to.  If
there's one geared toward WC directors/supervisors, I'd like to hear
about it, as well.
 
Oh, and if any of you have any spare money, you can sure send that to me,
too.
 
Thanks!
 
Kate
 
Kate Mohler
Writing Center Supervisor
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ  85287
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 14:13:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         nlerner <nlerner@MCP.EDU>
Organization: MCP/AHS
Subject:      Re: Writing Center info
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Kate:  The list WCenter is geared toward your interests.  To subscribe,
send a message to listproc@listserv.ttu.edu and have the body of your
message be:  subscribe WCenter <your firstname lastname>
 
There are also two journals devoted to writing center issues:  The
Writing Lab Newsletter is edited by Mickey Harris at Purdue and comes
out monthly, and The Writing Center Journal is now edited by Joan Mullin
and Albert DeCiccio and comes out twice per year.
 
Drop me a note if you want more specific subscription info.
 
Neal Lerner
--
Neal Lerner, Writing Programs Coordinator
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy & Allied Health Sciences
nlerner@mcp.edu; http://www.mcp.edu/as/wc/wc.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 13:32:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas P Miller <tpm@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Little Red Schoolhouse
In-Reply-To:  <v03007804b0ac8f630179@[204.71.8.160]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I would appreciate receiving copies of these materials.
 
Thanks in advance for your time.
 
Thomas Miller
English, U of AZ
Tucson, AZ 85721
 
 
On Thu, 4 Dec 1997, Greg Colomb wrote:
 
> <blush> How nice to find among the scads of messages I've been archiving
> rather than reading such nice words about the Schoolhouse and its published
> progeny -- not to mention the fine description by Linda. I would have
> pretended not to have noticed, except for the question about obtaining
> copies.
>
> The Litte Red Schoolhouse handouts are still freely distributed on disk.
> (WARNING: these are teaching materials intended for workshop presentation
> in a classroom, not textbook style materials intended to be read alone.
> They are NOT for novice or lightly trained teachers.) For stand-alone
> versions, you can look at _Style_, _The Craft of Research_, and the
> forthcoming _Craft of Argument_.
>
> The Schoolhouse materials exist in several versions, all created for
> students at selective institutions (U Chicago, U Illinois, Georgia Tech, U
> Virginia):
> --a general academic-writing version (for advanced students well into a
> major);
> --a graduate-level business writing version;
> --an undergraduate business writing version (for advanced students);
> --a techincal writing version (for advanced students);
> --a writing-about-literature version for English majors;
> --an fyc version for basic writing (at an elite institution).
>
> These texts have been in constant revision for the last 15 years, and not
> all of them are currently in the prettiest shape -- you may occasionally
> find some resemblance to ransom notes. But all are complete and should be
> usable as they stand.  However, the reason we distribute soft copies is
> that we prefer that you adapt the text to your current situation, and
> especially that you replace our examples with ones that more closely match
> the kind of writing your students now do and hope to be doing in the future.
>
> If you want copies, send me a private message with a snail mail address. It
> may take until just after the new year to get copies to you, since we are
> in the process of preparing to put them on CD-ROM rather than a handful of
> floppies. And by that time, you may be able to download the texts from the
> web.
>
> You have permission to use these materials in your own, regularly scheduled
> academic class (and not for any commercial purpose), under the condition
> that you keep the name, acknowledge the source, and send back to us any
> changes or additions you have made.
>
> best
> greg
>
>
>
>
> _____Greg Colomb                     \\    Bryan Hall
> _____Department of English            \\    Charlottesville VA 22903
> _____Writing Programs                  \\    (804) 924-6614
> _____University of Virginia             \\    g-colomb@virginia.edu
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 15:23:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Catherine Prendergast <cprender@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      electives and elitism
In-Reply-To:  <34823BF5.45F07248@unomaha.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
>My further point was that "lower-class" institutions _tend_ to require
>more (treat as children) than upper-class institutions.  One has to see
>these descriptors of institutions on a scale.
>
Irv's analogy doesn't really work for me as it doesn't distinguish between
requirements and requirements. At upper-class institutions like Columbia,
for example, there are requirements _galore_, including a Logic and
Rhetoric (FYC) course that remains pedagogically (if it hasn't changed in
the 1990's) circa 1960s.  And then there are those _requirements_ that you
can place out of to consider. You can place out of their science and math
requirements, for example, but you can't place out of Music Humanities, Lit
Humanities or Art Humanities for love or money as the latter are the
courses through which you learn to become "human" (see course catalog).  I
heard a rumor, by the way, that they were contemplating a tenure-track line
in rhet/comp.  Will they go through with it?  Maybe.  Would that person
ever get tenure?  Unlikely.
 
Catherine Prendergast
University of Illinois
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 13:29:23 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Campbell <campbell@GONZAGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC-L address?
In-Reply-To:  <971204081839.40c05686@commnet.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
WAC-L's address is listserv@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Donna Campbell
 
On Thu, 4 Dec 1997, JOEL NYDAHL wrote:
 
> Would someone be kind enough to send me the address for WAC-L.  I want to
> resubscribe and stupidly lost the address.
>
> Thanks.
>
> Joel Nydahl
> Writing Coordinator
> Norwalk Community-Technical College
> Norwalk, CT 06854
>
> nk_nydahl@commnet.edu
>
 
 
 
Donna M. Campbell                       |       Gonzaga University
Assistant Professor of English          |       502 E. Boone
campbell@gonzaga.edu                    |       Spokane, WA 99258
http://www.gonzaga.edu/faculty/campbell |       (509) 328-4220, x3276
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 15:42:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Amy Devitt <devitt@EAGLE.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Literacy and Rhetorical Theory Suggestions
In-Reply-To:  <3A52828C73CED011AB5900805FFEAC983D6F43@Zeus.DT.UH.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I still like the old Robert Pattison, _On Literacy:  The
Politics of the Word from Homer to the Age of Rock_.  It
has a perspective not contained in the others, I think.
 
Amy Devitt
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
University of Kansas
devitt@ukans.edu
 
 
On Wed, 3 Dec 1997, McNenny, Gerri wrote:
 
> Hi folks.  I'm writing to ask for advice from members of this list. I'm
> planning a course for the spring on literacy and rhetorical theory. I
> have lots of material I'll be drawing on, but I'd like feedback from
> colleagues on books that you would recommend for such a course.  I'm
> already using _The Right to Literacy_, _Literacy, Ideology, and
> Dialogue_, _The Politics of Education: Culture, Power, and Liberation_
> by Paolo Freire, _Images in Language, Media, and Mind_ edited by Roy
> Fox, _Social Literacies_, _The New Literacy: Redefining Reading and
> Writing in the Schools_, _The Violence of Literacy_, and materials from
> several other texts.  Do any of you have any suggestions for further
> reading?  Thanks in advance.  You can respond off line to my personal
> e-mail if members feel this is tangential to the list's discussion.
>
> Best,
>
> Gerri McNenny
> McNenny@dt.uh.edu
> University of Houston-Downtown
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 16:39:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Williams <jmw1@MIDWAY.UCHICAGO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Little Red Schoolhouse
X-cc:         g-colomb@virginia.edu
 
I'm forwarding this to Greg Colomb.
 
>I would appreciate receiving copies of these materials.
>
>Thanks in advance for your time.
>
>Thomas Miller
>English, U of AZ
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>
>
>On Thu, 4 Dec 1997, Greg Colomb wrote:
>
>> <blush> How nice to find among the scads of messages I've been archiving
>> rather than reading such nice words about the Schoolhouse and its published
>> progeny -- not to mention the fine description by Linda. I would have
>> pretended not to have noticed, except for the question about obtaining
>> copies.
>>
>> The Litte Red Schoolhouse handouts are still freely distributed on disk.
>> (WARNING: these are teaching materials intended for workshop presentation
>> in a classroom, not textbook style materials intended to be read alone.
>> They are NOT for novice or lightly trained teachers.) For stand-alone
>> versions, you can look at _Style_, _The Craft of Research_, and the
>> forthcoming _Craft of Argument_.
>>
>> The Schoolhouse materials exist in several versions, all created for
>> students at selective institutions (U Chicago, U Illinois, Georgia Tech, U
>> Virginia):
>> --a general academic-writing version (for advanced students well into a
>> major);
>> --a graduate-level business writing version;
>> --an undergraduate business writing version (for advanced students);
>> --a techincal writing version (for advanced students);
>> --a writing-about-literature version for English majors;
>> --an fyc version for basic writing (at an elite institution).
>>
>> These texts have been in constant revision for the last 15 years, and not
>> all of them are currently in the prettiest shape -- you may occasionally
>> find some resemblance to ransom notes. But all are complete and should be
>> usable as they stand.  However, the reason we distribute soft copies is
>> that we prefer that you adapt the text to your current situation, and
>> especially that you replace our examples with ones that more closely match
>> the kind of writing your students now do and hope to be doing in the future.
>>
>> If you want copies, send me a private message with a snail mail address. It
>> may take until just after the new year to get copies to you, since we are
>> in the process of preparing to put them on CD-ROM rather than a handful of
>> floppies. And by that time, you may be able to download the texts from the
>> web.
>>
>> You have permission to use these materials in your own, regularly scheduled
>> academic class (and not for any commercial purpose), under the condition
>> that you keep the name, acknowledge the source, and send back to us any
>> changes or additions you have made.
>>
>> best
>> greg
>>
>>
>>
>>
>> _____Greg Colomb                     \\    Bryan Hall
>> _____Department of English            \\    Charlottesville VA 22903
>> _____Writing Programs                  \\    (804) 924-6614
>> _____University of Virginia             \\    g-colomb@virginia.edu
>>
>
>----------------------
>Thomas P Miller
>tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Dec 1997 20:36:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@MAIL.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
>My further point was that "lower-class" institutions _tend_ to require
>more (treat as children) than upper-class institutions.  One has to see
>these descriptors of institutions on a scale.
 
 
This claim doesn't work for Hampden-Sydney College, a traditional liberal
arts college for men that has been in existence since 1776.  This college
through much of this century, at least, has educated young men from the
upper middle classes in Virginia--its graduates have long favored medicine,
law, politics, business.  Not all our students are wealthy, by any means,
but many are well to do.  And Hampden-Sydney has a very strong & extensive
core curriculum.  All students must complete two semesters of another
language at the 200 level, or one semester at the 300 level.  All must
complete a two-semester sequence of courses in western civilization or
western culture. All must complete two semesters of rhetoric.  And so on,
and on.
 
My point is this:  requiring or not requiring courses may have a number of
causes, but I don't believe class is the only or even major cause.  The
long history of classical education, of course, suggests that for the
longest time, all students studied the same curriculum (at Hampden-Sydney,
we did not even institute majors until the 1960s.
 
Yours,
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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Well, _tend_ was my verb.  We've heard about a few uppper class
institutions that have a lot of requirements (a few I'll bet that
don't--Smith, Hampshire, Reed, Sarah Lawrence, Oberlin).  A good marker
might be the firstyear writing requirement.  Do most upper class
schools  (by which I mean private schools poplulated largely by students
whose parents have college degrees and combined salaries, let's say,
above 100,000) have firstyear writing requirements?  And ask the same
question about state schools (not the universities) populated mostly by
students with parents who do not have college degrees and with combined
incomes below let's say 80,000.  What do you think would be the
percentages of those schools that have few requirements--or to get
specific, firstyear writing?  I think the percentages would tell more
than individual cites.  They might at least be interesting.  Has anyone
done some sort of study like that?  Or is it an uninteresting question?
Irv
 
Catherine Prendergast wrote:
>
> >My further point was that "lower-class" institutions _tend_ to require
> >more (treat as children) than upper-class institutions.  One has to see
> >these descriptors of institutions on a scale.
> >
> Irv's analogy doesn't really work for me as it doesn't distinguish between
> requirements and requirements. At upper-class institutions like Columbia,
> for example, there are requirements _galore_, including a Logic and
> Rhetoric (FYC) course that remains pedagogically (if it hasn't changed in
> the 1990's) circa 1960s.  And then there are those _requirements_ that you
> can place out of to consider. You can place out of their science and math
> requirements, for example, but you can't place out of Music Humanities, Lit
> Humanities or Art Humanities for love or money as the latter are the
> courses through which you learn to become "human" (see course catalog).  I
> heard a rumor, by the way, that they were contemplating a tenure-track line
> in rhet/comp.  Will they go through with it?  Maybe.  Would that person
> ever get tenure?  Unlikely.
>
> Catherine Prendergast
> University of Illinois
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Irv Peckham has written: "Well, _tend_ was my verb.  We've heard about a
few uppper class institutions that have a lot of requirements (a few I'll
bet that
>don't--Smith, Hampshire, Reed, Sarah Lawrence, Oberlin).  A good marker
>might be the firstyear writing requirement.  Do most upper class
>schools  (by which I mean private schools poplulated largely by students
>whose parents have college degrees and combined salaries, let's say,
>above 100,000) have firstyear writing requirements?"
 
With all due respect, I think Irv has got this issue the wrong way around,
though I'd be the last to deny there's a lot of class bias in this country.
But there seems to me an understandable, social-constructivist reason why
certain colleges require more courses, and perhaps especially writing
courses, of their students than may so-called "elite" institutions.
 
Students here at Hampden-Sydney, as I said in my last post, come from
relatively privileged backgrounds, if privilege means money.  But many of
them are not readers; most of them are not conversant with the forms and
principles of the sort of writing they will be required to produce in their
careers as doctors, lawyers, politicians, businessmen.  They come to
Hampden-Sydney because they are middling or above middling students, but
they don't have the academic background (as measured by SAT scores) to
allow them entrance to Davidson, say, or Washington & Lee, two of our major
competitors.
 
Hampden-Sydney requires many courses, therefore, to provide students with
the sort of experiences that have proven valuable in providing entrance to
the sort of cultural work & status that our students covet.  The Rhetoric
Program here is a stringent one, but there are few complaints & a lot of
praise (retrospective, mostly).
 
What's my point?  We require courses of less-prepared students (and many of
ours are by the fact they are here less prepared than those at Davidson, at
least as measured by the SATs) because we wish--and they wish--to gain
access to circles of influence and power that might otherwise be denied to
them.  So I'd turn the Irv's position on its head:  these sorts of
requirements are evidence of a sort of democratizing belief in the power of
education to help ameliorate the inequalities among persons of different
socioeconomic backgrounds or levels of academic preparedness.
 
Yours,
 
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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>Do most upper class
>schools  (by which I mean private schools poplulated largely by students
>whose parents have college degrees and combined salaries, let's say,
>above 100,000) have firstyear writing requirements?  And ask the same
>question about state schools (not the universities) populated mostly by
>students with parents who do not have college degrees and with combined
>incomes below let's say 80,000.
 
Cornell University is a unique blend of 4 private and 3 state colleges:
Arts and Sciences (for example) is private while Agriculture and Life
Sciences is state (no surprise).  All colleges have writing requirements
for first year students.  Six of the colleges require students to take two
semesters of writing seminars offered by the John S. Knight Writing Program
in the Arts College; the 7th college (Hotel Administration) has its own
writing program.  Writing seminars are thematic courses offered by over 30
participating departments, mainly from Arts but with several offered by
departments in Agriculture and in Planning.
 
.........................................................................
 
Joe Martin, Director    174 Rockefeller Hall    jam8@cornell.edu
Writing Workshop        Cornell University      (607) 255-1390
                        Ithaca, NY  14853-2502
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On Fri, 5 Dec 1997, Lowell Frye wrote:
->them.  So I'd turn the Irv's position on its head:  these sorts of
->requirements are evidence of a sort of democratizing belief in the power of
->education to help ameliorate the inequalities among persons of different
->socioeconomic backgrounds or levels of academic preparedness.
 
But Lowell, if, as you say, students wish to find their way "to gain
access to circles of influence and power that might otherwise be denied to
them" then why must the institution impose requirements? It sounds to me
like the institution doesn't *trust* the students' desires but rather uses
them as a rationale for imposing its own restrictions.
 
I mean, if students really want what we have to offer (echoing Joe Harris
here) why do we have to *make* them take us up on it? If what we have to
offer really helps them achieve what they want and need, requirements
would be irrelevant.
 
Just doesn't seem all that democratic (depending, I suppose on what we
mean by *that*) to funnel people through structures of our design that
mainly fulfill institution goals.
 
 --Eric Crump
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Rivier offers, if you will, a blended situation. While we are a private college,
our price tag, while not as high as say, Davidson, is still not state-school
size. On the other hand, our students tend to be first-generation college
students (rooted in the college history: it was founded by a religious order to
serve mill-town women in the Merrimack River valley) who are not particularly
well-off.
 
Still, we require a sixty hour core of nearly every student on campus, writing
only being part of this (it includes, e.g., critical reasoning, western civ.,
modern languages, etc.). These requirements have more to do with the college's
rootedness in the ideals of classical education--particularly as expressed by
Cardinal John Henry Newman--than with class per se. I would wager, however, that
we share with H-S the desire to allow our students to enter into the
construction of "elite" culture: such an education implicitly promises this.
 
Frankly, I've often wondered if state schools (having received my Ph.D. at one
and taught another) aren't irresponsible: they often make FYC THE ONLY required
course that is shared by all students, as if this constitutes the totality of
education, insures the movement of students into the construction of "elite"
culture. Of course, my guess is that state schools that follow such a model are
not supported by classical ideology. Rather, they are supported by more modern
conceptions of culture, dominated, it seems, by the concerns and metaphors of
the market. How else to explain, for instance, that at some of the Indiana
University campuses, students can graduate without ever having taken a history
course at the college level?
 
 
 
 
 ===============================================================================
Brad Stull
Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
 
 
                                  Rivier College
                     A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
                              "What, then, must we do?"
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Lowell Frye wrote:
>
>
> With all due respect, I think Irv has got this issue the wrong way around,
> though I'd be the last to deny there's a lot of class bias in this country.
>------------------
 
> What's my point?  We require courses of less-prepared students (and many of
> ours are by the fact they are here less prepared than those at Davidson, at
> least as measured by the SATs) because we wish--and they wish--to gain
> access to circles of influence and power that might otherwise be denied to
> them.  So I'd turn the Irv's position on its head:  these sorts of
> requirements are evidence of a sort of democratizing belief in the power of
> education to help ameliorate the inequalities among persons of different
> socioeconomic backgrounds or levels of academic preparedness.
>
>
Thanks for the note, Lowell.  I'm very used to seeing things upside
down.  It's a habit I just can't seem to breatk.  Sometimes I wonder
whether it's my working class background; other times I wonder whether
it's my brain.  For instance, I half suspect that lower-class
educational institutions function to more to fail people out than they
do to educate them in.
 
So how's it working there?  Any evidence that your requriments are
giving your middling students keys to privilege that they otherwise
wouldn't have?
 
Irv
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Does anyone know whether arthur applebee has an email address?
irv
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I used to teach at an open (or almost open) admissions college that at that
time had very few requirements.  What I found was a bifurcated student
body, i.e. seniors who were very well prepared to go out and find jobs in
their fields, and others who would get their degrees, but I couldn't
imagine what they would do afterward.  The students who I expected to find
jobs were (surprize, surprize) the white, middle class kids--those whose
families and friends could advise and model the kinds of literacy that we
tend to teach in those required courses about which I am so ambivalent.
 
At 09:15 AM 12/5/97 -0600, you wrote:
>On Fri, 5 Dec 1997, Lowell Frye wrote:
>->them.  So I'd turn the Irv's position on its head:  these sorts of
>->requirements are evidence of a sort of democratizing belief in the power of
>->education to help ameliorate the inequalities among persons of different
>->socioeconomic backgrounds or levels of academic preparedness.
>
>But Lowell, if, as you say, students wish to find their way "to gain
>access to circles of influence and power that might otherwise be denied to
>them" then why must the institution impose requirements? It sounds to me
>like the institution doesn't *trust* the students' desires but rather uses
>them as a rationale for imposing its own restrictions.
>
>I mean, if students really want what we have to offer (echoing Joe Harris
>here) why do we have to *make* them take us up on it? If what we have to
>offer really helps them achieve what they want and need, requirements
>would be irrelevant.
>
>Just doesn't seem all that democratic (depending, I suppose on what we
>mean by *that*) to funnel people through structures of our design that
>mainly fulfill institution goals.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Amy,
        I agree that Pattison's book is a worthy addition to the list.
Unfortunately, when I ordered it for a literacy studies course I taught a
year ago, it was out of print.
        Donna D-O
 
At 03:42 PM 12/4/97 -0600, you wrote:
>I still like the old Robert Pattison, _On Literacy:  The
>Politics of the Word from Homer to the Age of Rock_.  It
>has a perspective not contained in the others, I think.
>
>Amy Devitt
>Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
>University of Kansas
>devitt@ukans.edu
>
>
>On Wed, 3 Dec 1997, McNenny, Gerri wrote:
>
>> Hi folks.  I'm writing to ask for advice from members of this list. I'm
>> planning a course for the spring on literacy and rhetorical theory. I
>> have lots of material I'll be drawing on, but I'd like feedback from
>> colleagues on books that you would recommend for such a course.  I'm
>> already using _The Right to Literacy_, _Literacy, Ideology, and
>> Dialogue_, _The Politics of Education: Culture, Power, and Liberation_
>> by Paolo Freire, _Images in Language, Media, and Mind_ edited by Roy
>> Fox, _Social Literacies_, _The New Literacy: Redefining Reading and
>> Writing in the Schools_, _The Violence of Literacy_, and materials from
>> several other texts.  Do any of you have any suggestions for further
>> reading?  Thanks in advance.  You can respond off line to my personal
>> e-mail if members feel this is tangential to the list's discussion.
>>
>> Best,
>>
>> Gerri McNenny
>> McNenny@dt.uh.edu
>> University of Houston-Downtown
>>
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
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Fascinating turn this thread has taken, with Irv's provocative Marxist
take on requirements.  My reading of the debate is that the electivists
are working from theories of human behavior (students know what is best
for them, paternalism is evil, college curricula are tools of the
oppressive system, etc.) that have hardened into dogma.  Those in favor of
requirements are working from their own experience of real teenagers and
of college curriculum committees, which suggests that many students do NOT
know what is best for them and appreciate guidance, that curricula develop
in extremely complicated ways, and that most colleges are working out
responsible local solutions to educational issues.  I say, when dogma
collides with experience it is time to let the dogma go.  --Ed White
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Eric Crump wrote:
>
 
> But Lowell, if, as you say, students wish to find their way "to gain
> access to circles of influence and power that might otherwise be denied to
> them" then why must the institution impose requirements? It sounds to me
> like the institution doesn't *trust* the students' desires but rather uses
> them as a rationale for imposing its own restrictions.
>
> I mean, if students really want what we have to offer (echoing Joe Harris
> here) why do we have to *make* them take us up on it? If what we have to
> offer really helps them achieve what they want and need, requirements
> would be irrelevant.
>
> Just doesn't seem all that democratic (depending, I suppose on what we
> mean by *that*) to funnel people through structures of our design that
> mainly fulfill institution goals.
>
>  --Eric Crump
 
Eric, your comments made me wonder if this analogy is appropriate
(though I realize I'm risking the ire of many as I say it, and so I am
hedging here. .  .)
 
Are the arguments for requiring fyc--they don't know better, it will
help them succeed in the world that awaits them, it is a democratic
move--parallel to the arguments of the English-only movement?  Is it at
all useful to examine these parallels?
--
       "If any of [my students] write to be read, after
        years of being graded but not necessarily read, then
        I consider myself to have done well"  Linda Brodkey
------------------------------------------------------------------
        Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
        837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
        Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
------------------------------------------------------------------
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Edward White wrote:
 
> My reading of the debate is that the electivists
> are working from theories of human behavior . . . that have hardened > into dogma.
 
> Those in favor of requirements are working from their own experience > of real teenagers and of college curriculum committees, which suggests > that many students do NOT know what is best for them and appreciate > guidance, that curricula develop in extremely complicated ways, and > that most colleges are working out responsible local solutions to > educational issues.
 
 
While these two descriptions may very well represent some of the voices
that have recently spoken in this debate, other, less definitive and
certainly more complex positions have been revealed as well.  I have not
read, for instance, the "electivists" as dogmatic and irresponsive to
their experiences with students, curriculum committees, or knowledge
that most colleges are working responsibly toward local solutions
(experience and knowledge that does not, surely, preclude an electivist
position?) anymore than I have read those in favor of requirements as
willfully or woefully ignorant of human behavioral (or any other)
theory.
 
--julie drew
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Irv Peckham wrote:
 
>Thanks for the note, Lowell.  I'm very used to seeing things upside
>down.  It's a habit I just can't seem to breatk.  Sometimes I wonder
>whether it's my working class background; other times I wonder whether
>it's my brain.  For instance, I half suspect that lower-class
>educational institutions function to more to fail people out than they
>do to educate them in.
>
>So how's it working there?  Any evidence that your requriments are
>giving your middling students keys to privilege that they otherwise
>wouldn't have?
 
 
I apologize if the tone of my message was insulting.  I didn't mean it to
be.  Let me clarify my point, and say in addition that I too come from a
lower middle class/working class background, with grandparents that arrived
in northern Minnesota (where I'm from) from Croatia in 1910 or thereabouts.
I used a college education at a liberal arts college to move into a
profession in the way that many students (though not all) at Hampden-Sydney
are doing.
 
Do our "middling students" gain access to privilege they otherwise wouldn't
have?  A good many do, yes.  Sure, some come to us with enough family money
& status to guarantee reasonably comfortable careers, with or without a
college education.  But many others use the education at Hampden-Sydney "to
gain access to privilege" that would otherwise be barred to them.
Hampden-Sydney is located in rural southside Virginia, and many of our
students are first- or second-generation college students--parents of some
are local tobacco farmers, or coal miners from southwestern Virginia or
West Virginia; many of the parents are small-town Virginians remote from
centers of culture; some are African-American students from some of the
poorest counties in Virginia, some from here in Prince Edward County where
for five years in the 1950s & 1960s the county commissioners closed the
public schools rather than integrate them.  Poor whites and all blacks were
denied access to education during that period, and the children and
grandchildren of those families are still suffering the consequences.
 
Some students from those backgrounds come to Hampden-Sydney and gain the
education necessary to get them into graduate school, business school, law
school, medical school.  I can mention one student in particular--a black
student from rural Lunenberg County raised by his grandparents.  He came to
Hampden-Sydney & got a modified classical education, heavy on the
requirements; he finished first in his class & was president of the student
body, though no one would have predicted that level of achievement when he
arrived; he earned a Truman Scholarship & then a Rhodes Scholarship; he was
graduated from the U of Virginia Law School & is now building a successful
career in politics.
 
Do all of our graduates achieve at this level?  Of course not.  But some do.
 
Why do we require so many courses?  Eric Crump asks why we need
requirements if our students want access to law and medicine anyway?  My
answer, and I suppose it can be construed as condescending and elitist, is
that most of the students I teach--18-21 year old young men--know in a
vague way what they want to do or be in life, but most don't have enough
experience to know how to construct a coherent educational curriculum.  Two
semesters of writing courses, two of modern language, two of humanities or
western civilization, to say nothing of distribution requirements in
natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities--that's a tough row to
hoe, and inexperienced students may not know that law school requires that
they read and analyze carefully, that businesses want good writers, etc,
etc.  Perhaps by trial and error our students would know what they should
have done by the time they are seniors, but it seems to me shame to have
them miss opportunities early because their relative immaturity doesn't let
them see the value of those opportunities.
 
If that's condescension, so be it.  But I have to admit that I hope my own
children, when they go to college, find appropriate educational structures
to guide their choices.
 
Again, I apologize, Irv, if I've given offense.  It wasn't my intention.
 
Yours,
 
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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My apologies to those who've rec'd more than one mailing of this call.
-Jim
 
                  ------------------------
                  FIRST CALL FOR PROPOSALS
                  ------------------------
 
           ONLINE INSTRUCTION: TRENDS AND ISSUES II
 
                  Third Annual Teaching in
           the Community Colleges Online Conference
                       April 7-9, 1998
 
       -------------------------------------------------
           Deadline for Proposals: 31 January 1998
       -------------------------------------------------
 
Please consider submitting a proposal/paper for our third annual Teaching
in the Community Colleges Online Conference. Here are the particulars for
this _completely online_ conference:
 
Title: Third Annual Teaching in the Community Colleges Online Conference
Theme: Online Instruction: Trends and Issues II
       (a follow-up to last spring's "Trends and Issues")
Deadline for Proposals: 31 January 1998
Deadline for Papers: 28 February 1998
Registration: 2 February-15 March 1998
Preconference Dates: 31 March-6 April 1998
Conference Dates: 7-9 April 1998 (Tue, Wed, Thu)
 
WHO SHOULD CONSIDER SUBMITTING PROPOSALS
- Classroom instructors who are teaching either completely or partially
    via the Internet (web, email, live-chat)
- Administrators or educators who are coordinating or working with online
    teachers or programs
- Counselors who are dealing with trends and issues related to online
    courses; including staff responsible for admissions and records,
    registration, and special services
- Support Staff (e.g., librarians, directors of computing, learning, ed
    media centers) who provide services to online teachers and students
- Individuals or groups in private and public sector organizations and
    agencies not directly associated with schools but engaged in online
    activities that may be applicable to education
- Other: ________________________________________
 
INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA
Trends or issues related to the instructional (or instructional
support) uses of various media:
- WORLD-WIDE WEB, including multimedia, live audio/video, VR
- EMAIL
- LIVE-CHAT, including MOOs, WebChat, IRC
- ECLECTIC, combinations of various media: F2F, video, web, live-chat, or
    email
- Other: ________________________________________
 
A PARTIAL LIST OF ISSUES RELATED TO ONLINE TEACHING
- Are F2F meetings essential for online classes?
- Should students be required to complete basic computer skills
    courses or pass a skills test before registering for an online course?
- Should colleges charge out-of-state fees for virtual students?
- Are online classes a second-best alternative when F2F classes aren't
    possible or cost-effective?
- Do online classes increase the gap between those who have easy access
    to computers and those who don't?
- Is online instruction really better than F2F teaching?
- Can there be a sense of community in an online class?
- Should class-size limits be the same for online and F2F classes?
- Is cheating a serious problem for online classes?
- Is attrition worse in online classes?
- Other: ________________________________________
 
PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH ONLINE INSTRUCTION
- How to conduct peer and student evaluations of online courses?
- How to increase enrollment for online classes?
- How to most effectively teach skills students will need for online
    instruction?
- How to ensure (or increase) access to students who are geographically
    far removed from the campus or who don't own (or have easy access to)
    personal computers?
- How to get all students to participate in asynchronous (email) and
    synchronous (IRC, MOO, etc.) discussions; how to motivate lurkers?
- How to prevent (or recognize) online forms of cheating?
- How to efficiently manage the amount of time the instructor spends
    on an online class?
- How to incorporate live-chat when students' schedules vary?
- How to get students to develop their own web pages?
- How to teach students to effectively and efficiently use the web to
    conduct research?
- How to cope with copyright issues in online classes?
- Other: ________________________________________
 
 
REPORTS ON ONLINE INSTRUCTION INITIATIVES
Descriptions and discussions (including successes, problems, and future
plans) of online programs in the following environments:
- Individual courses
- College or departmental programs
- Campus-wide emphases
- System-wide programs
- National initiatives involving one or more institutions
- International initiatives involving national organizations and agencies
- Other: ________________________________________
 
PARTIAL LIST OF POSSIBLE TOPICS
- Innovative online instructional strategies
- Description and discussion of a successful online course
- Teaching style and success in online instruction
- Collaborative learning in online classes
- Synchronous teaching strategies
- Internet and computer classrooms: Comparison-contrast
- Online strategies for the primarily traditional classroom
- Harassment issues in online instruction
- The electronic library and the online classroom
- Counseling, admissions, and registration issues re online instruction
- Computing center perspectives on online instruction
- Role of learning assistance centers in online instruction
- Multimedia in online instruction
- Other: ________________________________________
 
 
INFORMATION TO INCLUDE IN YOUR PROPOSAL
Presentation Title:
Presenter's name (include highest degree(s) attained, e.g., PhD, MBA):
Presenter's academic title(s)/rank:
Presenter's college, department:
Presenter's snailmail (college) address:
Presenter's email (and WWW address if available):
Paper status: Please indicate whether the proposed presentation has been
   previously published in a journal. If it has, please describe
   substantive changes that will be incorporated in this presentation.
************************************************************************
Proposal: Ten- to twenty-line description or summary of your proposed
   presentation.
Format: Standard (generic) ASCII text (do not send as an encoded file).
Send to: Jim Shimabukuro <jamess@hawaii.edu> or to any one of the review
   committee members: Patrick Bjork, chair <bjork@plains.nodak.edu>,
   Ramesh Gaonkar <gaonkarr@goliath.sunyocc.edu>, Jay Wootten
   <wootten@salem.kent.edu>
 
ACTIVITIES FOR PRESENTERS
- All presentations will be posted on the conference webpage from 31
    March-6 April 1998, to allow participants time to read them prior to
    the actual conference, 7-9 April. They will remain on the web during and
    for a while after the conference.
- All presenters will be expected to respond to private and public email
    questions and comments from participants re their papers. All
    presenters and participants will be included in the conference
    discussion list.
- All presenters will be expected to submit a photo and brief professional
    bio for the conference web page
- All presenters will be scheduled for a one-hour MOO session on one of
    the three conference days. The coordinator for MOO sessions will be
    contacting presenters for preferred times. The sessions will be an
    informal medium for presenters to meet with participants. Practice MOO
    sessions wil be conducted prior to 7-9 April.
- All conference papers will be published in the spring 1998 issue of the
    Teaching in the Community College (Electronic) Journal (TCC-J).
 
--------------------------------------------------------------------
For further information, please write to conference coordinators Jim
Shimabukuro <jamess@hawaii.edu> and Bert Kimura <bert@hawaii.edu>.
--------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 12:31:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard lloyd jones <rljones@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.971205090013.7264A-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Fri, 5 Dec 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
  I say, when dogma
> collides with experience it is time to let the dogma go.  --Ed White
>
I have managed to stay out of the talk on the line because I think old
folks should be neither seen nor heard unless directly spoken to, but Ed
has pushed me.  I can think of three reasons for requirements, but I don't
know whether they represent experience or dogma.
 
1. To supply marketable credentials.  2. To replace personal advising in
mass education.  3.  To maintain classes for faculty who otherwise
couldn't draw students.
 
About #1.  Credentials serve students as a shorthand way of impressing
employers and clients.  Credentials serve employers who don't want to
bother or are unable to decide who should be hired.  Credentials serve the
society (which pays most of the bill for education) by representing that
social needs of education are being met.  One may ask whether a degree
defined by its requirments makes it unnecessary for students to inquire
about what knowledge and skills are really important to them.  One may ask
why employers, who buy the credentials, shouldn't also determine the
content of the requirements.  (That might even guarantee students a
more marketable degree.) One may ask what society thinks it is
buying--a reasonable distribution of vocational talents required for
the physical survival of the society or the intellectual and social
understandings required to preserve a society based on public decision
making and accomodation of great cultural variety.
        I could mutter about the other two reasons as well. I might even
add more, such as 4. To rationalize our offering studies in what we like
to do anyway.   Peace jix
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 13:29:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <sn282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
In-Reply-To:  <348840CE.6A7@uakron.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
This has been an interesting thread, for sure. One element missing from
it--although it has certainly been around on the list plenty--is the
employment side of this elective/requirement picture. In a conversation
with a colleague at an institution about the same size as my own (i.e.,
about 12,000 undergrad, 4000 grad), he noted that his English dept. had
over 50 tenure-track people and another 20 full-time instructors . . . and
this in a place with no doctoral program.
 
Why so big? Well, the school has lots of English requirements across the
board--as many as four courses for students in some programs. In short,
one of the effects of requiring FY Comp (or any other course, I should
think) is to guarantee a clientele for some sort of faculty. This is not
to deny the validity of the educational dimension of such decisions, but
I do mean to complicate it. In the budget climate I know, selling the
institution on a required course--esp. in the Humanities--is to acquire at
least an iron rice bowl, if not a gold mine.
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 12:57:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <eric@SERV1.NCTE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.971205090013.7264A-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I got a good chuckle from this, Ed, because I would have put it exactly
the opposite: requirements are dogma, electives the preference of those
who have experience with the rich complexity of interests, abilities, and
desires students bring to their educations.
 
I would agree that dogma's gotta go, but what gets pitched depends on
who's doing the pitching, somebody like you or somebody like me :)
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 15:49:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Carbone <nickc@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
In-Reply-To:  <3488401B.3DDD@clark.net>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Fri, 5 Dec 1997, Phyllis Mentzell Ryder wrote:
> Are the arguments for requiring fyc--they don't know better, it will
> help them succeed in the world that awaits them, it is a democratic
> move--parallel to the arguments of the English-only movement?  Is it at
> all useful to examine these parallels?
 
 
It's possible to examine the parrallels, but I'm not sure the analogy
really holds. English-only transcends school settings.  I know, of course,
that Eric is pushing that, in his heart would like to transcend school
settings and both and imagines and builds learning spaces and
opportunities that do not rely on school settings, spaces which offer the
option for people to gather and learn by choice.
 
English-only is exclusionary--learn English or go back where you came
from--stay out of our schools, hospitals, gov. agencies, and businesses.
 
Arguing for required comp. doesn't do this.  A college usually makes clear
in its admission process and its catalogues and other materials, what
requirements it holds it students to.  I've had fewer students complain
about having to take a writing course than I have had about English Lit.
intros (which says something about the perceived cultural benefits of
writing--students believe writing well is necessary for the most part),
but still some have complained.  They think they write well enough
usually.  Or they don't like the way I teach the course.
 
The point is each college has a mission, a definition of higher education
that the faculty agrees upon in practice (if not philosophy) and that is
in part defined by what is required for a degree.  Some definitions of
being educated include a set of GERs, writing among them.  If students
want a more narrowly focused and specialized education--business, physical
therapy, computer design and others--they could choose a school that will
give them that.
 
So it's not like students are co-erced into our schools and then into our
classrooms.  Is it paternalistic to say "you need some exposure to
(for the sake of example) the humanities to be well educated?"  Sure.  Is
the claim open to debate?  Of course.  But is it wrong and fool-hardy?
No, I don't think it is.
 
I think if we make a requirement, we need to also make a commitment to
making clear why the course is required, why it is relevant, and we should
teach as if the course were an elective.
 
I also think elective systmes can work, but am not convinced they will
work universally.  They require closer advising, agreement among faculty
in the system, a clear set of outcomes *and* standards for students to
meet, and ways to make sure the curriculum offers enough courses that meet
the needs of being well educated however that is defined.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 13:52:28 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/05/97 10:55
 
I would would not necessarily juxtapose theory-hardened-into-dogma with
experience-with-real-students, since that wording sort of skews the comparison
a bit. But the discussion really does represent very different points of view
on human motivation in a context where it would be very difficult to prove
that one POV is more true to experience than the other. This is Hobbes and
Locke all over again. While the Lockean view is a more appealing view of the
species than the Hobbesian view, adopting it really puts you at risk if the
Hobbesians are right. It seems the older we get the more Hobbesian we become.
THat could be because, as Ed suggests, experience proves Hobbes' view is more
accurate than Locke's. Or, it could also mean that we become less tolerant of
ambiguity, more edgy about change, more fearful--and reinterpret experience in
a more Hobbesian way. We all agree that we want to help students succeed, and
I'll take that as a triumph for Locke (hm, unless their success is really in
our own self interest). Have a nice weekend, and stay between the lines.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 15:00:29 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
One small quibble with Nick's analysis:
 
>English-only is exclusionary--learn English or go back where you came
>from--stay out of our schools, hospitals, gov. agencies, and businesses.
 
Behind required composition lies a limited set of definitions of literacy,
and those definitions are exclusionary in much the same way as English-only
(though not, as Nick is pointing out, to the same degree).  Jay Robinson
and Patricia Stock make this argument very well in _Conversations on the
Written Word_ (Heinemann, 1991), and I don't think the argument has shifted
since then.
 
>I also think elective systmes can work, but am not convinced they will
>work universally.  They require closer advising, agreement among faculty
>in the system, a clear set of outcomes *and* standards for students to
>meet, and ways to make sure the curriculum offers enough courses that meet
>the needs of being well educated however that is defined.
 
This, it seems to me, is the crux.  It is EASIER to require something
free-standing than to incorporate the substance of it into the curriculum.
And many institutions institute a composition requirement because it's
CHEAPER to have a requirement than to incorporate writing throughout the
curriculum.  There are, I'm sure, other reasons, but you get the drift.  I
suppose I'll be in favor of required FY Comp until I have confidence,
generally, in our collective ability ("our" meaning faculty at large, not
just the folks on this list) to do the hard thing, to forge the agreements
and maintain the consensuses that Nick so rightly argues would be needed in
lieu of a requirement.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 17:18:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Clemens <ThomasC@HCC.CC.IL.US>
Subject:      Experience with Academic Systems
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
 
Has anyone had experience with the software for writing courses produced =
by Academic Systems, a company?  We have been asked by administration to =
evaluate its usefulness to our developmental writing courses.  Thanks.
 
Beatrice Smith and Tom Clemens
Heartland Community College
Bloomington, IL=20
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 14:51:12 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Conefrey <conefrey@HAWAII.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Test
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Next semester I intend to conduct a needs analysis of the kinds of
writing
required across the curriculum, but particularly in business and the
sciences.
So far, I've constructed one list of basic questions to ask faculty
about their
writing expectations in their courses, and another to ask students about
 
their basic assumptions, and writing problems in these classes.  My plan
is
to conduct informal semi-structured interviews with as many faculty and
students as I can.  How have other people carried out qualitative needs
analysis?
Does anyone have any suggestions or comments?  Thanks.
 
Theresa Conefrey
English Department
University of Hawaii-Hilo
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 16:52:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97120513523004@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I think David has got it exactly right here.  I haven't heard anyone
declare that the academic life of those without fyc is nasty, brutish,
selfish, and short, but the implication is there. Nor would Eric or Irv be
likely to declare (if I can substitute Wordsworth for Locke) that freshmen
arrive trailing clouds of glory from heaven which is their home, though
that too is implied. What makes it possible for us to work together is, I
think, that we live our lives, even our academic lives, in a compromising
spirit for the most part, making reasonable and appropriate decisions for
our contexts--whatever theories or dogmas we espouse. I don't see that as
"a triumph for Locke" but rather for common good sense.  --Ed White
 
 
On Fri, 5 Dec 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I would would not necessarily juxtapose theory-hardened-into-dogma with
> experience-with-real-students, since that wording sort of skews the comparison
> a bit. But the discussion really does represent very different points of view
> on human motivation in a context where it would be very difficult to prove
> that one POV is more true to experience than the other. This is Hobbes and
> Locke all over again. While the Lockean view is a more appealing view of the
> species than the Hobbesian view, adopting it really puts you at risk if the
> Hobbesians are right. It seems the older we get the more Hobbesian we become.
> THat could be because, as Ed suggests, experience proves Hobbes' view is more
> accurate than Locke's. Or, it could also mean that we become less tolerant of
> ambiguity, more edgy about change, more fearful--and reinterpret experience in
> a more Hobbesian way. We all agree that we want to help students succeed, and
> I'll take that as a triumph for Locke (hm, unless their success is really in
> our own self interest). Have a nice weekend, and stay between the lines.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Dec 1997 20:19:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <eric@SERV1.NCTE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.971205164336.7278C-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Fri, 5 Dec 1997, Edward White wrote:
->selfish, and short, but the implication is there. Nor would Eric or Irv be
->likely to declare (if I can substitute Wordsworth for Locke) that freshmen
->arrive trailing clouds of glory from heaven which is their home, though
->that too is implied.
 
Ah, Ed. We've been 'round this block before. eh? Probably go 'round it
again some more, but it's good exercise, so what the heck.
 
Nope, I wouldn't declare that & I don't think it's necessarily implied,
not by me, anyway, though I don't doubt that you perceive the implication
inasmuch as you've made the same claim about my approaches on a number of
occasions. Your perceptions are your own, of course, but I can't resist
suggesting a corrective, since they veer mighty far from my own take on
this philosophical divide we keep banging into.
 
I'll counter with a question: Is it possible to respect people and their
right to determine their own course in life in spite of their subordinate
(institutionally assigned) roles, in spite of their imperfections,
confusions, & other evils, and in spite of the possibility that the paths
they choose might not match the paths we would choose for them?
 
I don't think of it as Wordsworthian idealism (to answer my own question).
I think of it as collegiality & we might consider extending it to students
just as we do to our peers. I can't think of any reason why not, except to
maintain our institutionally conferred and enforced superiority, but maybe
I'm missing something. Maybe we have to construct students as inferior and
convince them of it (systematically and effectively done through primary
and secondary schooling so we don't have to expend much effort on the
project once they reach college) so as to justify the respect we're due by
default? Hmmm.
 
I guess is idealistic, maybe naive, to believe that real collegiality and
respect across hierarchical levels is possible, but it's not based on some
misguided glorification of the untutored. It's merely a choice of respect
as default basis for the relationship between teacher and student rather
than the superiority/inferiority implied by convention hierarchy.
 
Might your position not be read as romantic glorification of the
professoriate, whose benevolent rule provides firm & wise guidance toward
a productive college career through judiciously selected requirements?
 
Geez Ed. I wish you weren't clear across the country. It's Friday night &
we ought to be hashing this out at happy hour over a couple of fine ales.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Dec 1997 10:01:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitists
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Ed White wrote:
 
>Fascinating turn this thread has taken, with Irv's provocative Marxist
>take on requirements.  My reading of the debate is that the electivists
>are working from theories of human behavior (students know what is best
>for them, paternalism is evil, college curricula are tools of the
>oppressive system, etc.) that have hardened into dogma.  Those in favor of
>requirements are working from their own experience of real teenagers and
>of college curriculum committees, which suggests that many students do NOT
>know what is best for them and appreciate guidance, that curricula develop
>in extremely complicated ways, and that most colleges are working out
>responsible local solutions to educational issues.  I say, when dogma
>collides with experience it is time to let the dogma go.
 
This sounds like an over-stated but insightful reading of a certain part of
the electivist canon.  There is another aspect to "electivism," though.  The
"dogma" that Standard Written English is a cognitive issue, not a cultural
one, drives the creation and maintenance of required fycomp.  It drives much
less of what goes on in good pedagogies, but then this mismatch is precisely
what generates most of the really awful conflict in within our profession
and between our profession and outside stakeholders.  In the long run, to do
the most that we can do for our students, we need to enhance the coherence
between what we do at our best and what we are expected to do/respected for
doing.  Elective composition is one way to reach that goal.  If moving in
that direction is also more coherent with other values that seem to many of
us to be implicit in the whole project of rhetoric, that is nice too.
 
 
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Dec 1997 10:35:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Reiss <dreiss@INFI.NET>
Subject:      Missing deadlines-Teaching Literature CFP
X-To:         aahesgit@list.cren.net, ace-l@vm.cc.purdue.edu,
              acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, commcoll@lsv.uky.edu, deos-l@lists.psu.edu,
              facsup-l@uconnvm.uconn.edu, h-clc@h-net.msu.edu,
              occ-l@hawaii.edu, rhetnet-l@lists.missouri.edu,
              t-amlit@list.cren.net, tcc-l@hawaii.edu,
              wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu, wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
 
Submission deadlines were missing from our recent re-invitation to submit
proposals for=20
 
Learning Literature in an Era of Change: Innovations in Teaching
 
edited by Dona Hickey, U of Richmond, and me and under contract with Stylus.
 
By January 15, 1998, submit a 10-12-page draft or a 500-word proposal with
an outline and mail to: Donna Reiss, Humanities Division, Tidewater
Community College, 1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456 or
e-mail as an attachment in Word or WordPerfect to tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va..us.
We will respond by the end of February. Finished chapters will be due May
15, 1998.
 
The call for proposals is on line at
 
http://www.tc.cc.va.us/tcresourc/faculty/tcreisd/dreiss/learnlit.htm
 
With apologies for the oversight,
Donna
 
****
Invitation to Submit Proposals and Chapter Drafts
 
Learning Literature in an Era of Change: Innovations in Teaching
 
will be a collection of essays that connect literary theory and innovative
teaching practices in literary studies. This collection
attempts to address the question asked by Kenneth Bruffee in response to
the PMLA special issue on the teaching of
literature: "What should a literary academic do in a classroom?" (7; 112.3
[1997])
 
In the introductory essay to that special issue (112.1 [1997]), Biddy
Martin reflected on the forces against innovation in
literature instruction, including "disincentives [for faculty] to
collaborate and coteach" and "little institutional support for
forms of teaching that do not fit into the regular thinking patterns"
(13-14). Yet, despite lack of support, despite disincentives,
despite widespread institutional emphasis on research and departmental
organization, teachers are developing and applying
teaching strategies that are not traditional or that reconfigure
traditional pedagogies for contemporary students, as this
collection will show.
 
 
 
This book will emphasize innovative approaches to the teaching of
literature and will present diversity in literary specialties to include
introductory literature,
English-language literature surveys and specialty courses, and
international works in translation. Although we expect
undergraduate instruction to predominate, we hope to represent teaching at
two-year and four-year colleges and postgraduate
universities; small and large institutions; and those that emphasize
teaching as well as research.
 
The collection will comprise 10-12 chapters with descriptions of practice
informed by literary and pedagogical theory. In
particular, we seek proposals on one or more of the following topics:=20
 
     =B7 New approaches to traditional instructional tools: chalk, pen and
pencil, face-to-face collaboration, lecture, class
     discussion
 
     =B7 New approaches to classroom learning communities=20
 
     =B7 Interdisciplinary collaboration as well as collaboration across
colleges, countries, and grade levels to expand the
     ways we introduce literary studies to students brought up on visual=
 media
 
     =B7 Technology-rich approaches.
 
Because information technology has dramatically altered the ways text is
produced and published, we expect to feature
interactive technologies, such as electronic mail, computer conferencing,
the World Wide Web, multimedia, two-way and
multipoint video, and MOOs.=20
 
The editors are Dona Hickey dhickey@richmond.edu, Associate Professor of
English at the University of Richmond, and
Donna Reiss tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va..us, Associate Professor,
English-Humanities, Tidewater Community College-Virginia Beach.
 
Learning Literature in an Era of Change: Innovations in Teaching is under
contract with Stylus, a new company focusing on
teaching and learning and serving as distributor for several other
imprints, including Kogan Page, with its titles on pedagogy
and practice in British education.
 
By January 15, 1998, submit a 10-12-page draft or a 500-word proposal with
an outline and mail to: Donna Reiss, Humanities
Division, Tidewater Community College, 1700 College Crescent, Virginia
Beach, VA 23456 or e-mail as an attachment in Word
or WordPerfect to Donna Reiss tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va..us. We will respond by
the end of February. Finished chapters will be due
May 15, 1998.
--
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va.us>
English-Humanities Division, Tidewater Community College
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
NOTE NEW PHONE PREFIX  phone 757-321-7364  fax 757-427-0327
http://www.tc.cc.va.us/tcresourc/faculty/tcreisd/
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Lowell wrote:
>Why do we require so many courses?  Eric Crump asks why we need
>requirements if our students want access to law and medicine anyway?  My
>answer, and I suppose it can be construed as condescending and elitist, is
>that most of the students I teach--18-21 year old young men--know in a
>vague way what they want to do or be in life, but most don't have enough
>experience to know how to construct a coherent educational curriculum.
>
Nick wrote:
>So it's not like students are co-erced into our schools and then into our
>classrooms.
 
Two things here, each about the above excerpts:
1 - (about Lowell's): I'm just finishing my first semester in a writing
program where students are tracked into bw/not-bw via WP placement testing
(as opposed to General College, where _all_ students in the college were
labeled "underprepared" by the U of MN, and _all_ of them took our writing
courses).  About mid-semester, we had a 20 or so minute conversation about
the course that included these questions:
-why do we have to write so much?  I know I'm not going to have to write so
much ever again.
-why do we have to read so much?  I know that when I go into my major
(business), I'm not going to have to read at all, and if I do have to read,
all I'll have to do is hit a key on a computer and the reading will come to
me.  And I won't really have to read that, either.
 
Now, I don't at all mean to sound judgmental about these questions - I took
them as the teachable moment I thought they were in that class; next
semester, I'm basing a paper on them where students read part of _Lives on
the Boundary_; part of  "Inventing the University," then interview faculty
members in their proposed or existing majors about the kinds of writing,
reading, knowledge, etc. required there, then analyze two issues of a
disciplinary journal to do same.  All of this is to say that I agree with
Lowell completely - some students don't know so well what's going to be
required of them.
 
2 - (about Nick's and about Eric's various comments, to a certain degree) -
I admire the revolutionized academy that Eric imagines.  I think it's a
worthy goal, too, and something that we should all work for.  But as I've
said before (on this list and elsewhere), I think that Eric and I imagine
this revolution happening at different paces... I'm more a nudging
pragmatist. So while this change comes about, I agree with Nick.  I harken
back (and owe much credit to) Terry Collins, who taught me to put things to
students (especially those who aren't doing so well) in terms of choices.
As Nick says, students have made a choice to come to college.  That means a
whole complex set of things, as we all know - prominent among them is
finding some compromise between academic culture and their own in ways that
make it possible for them to be 'successful' students (however they define
that).  Again, it's a choice.  If students choose to be this kind of
student, however, there's a culture there, and fy comp. classes (at least,
as I and others I know teach them) are where students learn to "do" this
culture to some degree.
 
Does this mean that I think all students should be required to take fy
comp?  As Lowell points out, so much of entering this culture has to do
with class status, etc. (I went to a private liberal arts college; no one
there said a word about fy composition.) And the fact is that students who
don't have experience with academic culture (like the one I quote above)
don't understand what it's about.  Since they've made the choice to come to
college and pursue their goals this way, I think that a course focusing on
the culture of the academy (a culture communicated by and reflected in its
primary mode of communication, academic discourse) is a darned good idea.
-Linda
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
Writing Program
University of Michigan-Dearborn
4901 Evergreen Rd.
Dearborn, MI  48128
313.593.3282(w) 313.593.5238 (fax)
 
"My motto as I live and learn
Is dig and be dug in return."
--Langston Hughes
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Eric:
>At 08:19 PM 12/5/97 -0600, you wrote:
>I guess is idealistic, maybe naive, to believe that real collegiality and
>respect across hierarchical levels is possible, but it's not based on some
>misguided glorification of the untutored. It's merely a choice of respect
>as default basis for the relationship between teacher and student rather
>than the superiority/inferiority implied by convention hierarchy.
 
If I might join the happy hour here, I've been finding myself disturbed by
the apparently irresolvable oppositions that have been drawn in posts as of
late. It seems to me that much of this conversation is taking place within
a vacuum and stepping back for the big picture to see how these "electives"
we are discussing are situated.  I've got a few questions.  First, do we
see higher ed as a whole (never mind what goes on it) as "elective" or as a
"requirement"? It seems to me that a lot of students, though they do crave
the guidance Ed wrote of, also feel that education is a process by which
they are forced to spout a lot of mindless PC gobbledeegook in return for a
piece of paper they need to get a job.  This saddens me.  There's an extent
to which I see the academy's culpability in this; at the same time it seems
to me that, rather than trailing clouds of glory from heaven, many students
carry with them legacies they acquired rather closer to home.
 
Basically, I miss the unionizing spirit of earlier posts in this
conversation, feel that as scholars and administrators, there is no finer
time than the present to articulate why what we do is of value and worth
"choosing", whether required or not on the local level.
 
Catherine Prendergast
University of Illinois
 
>At 08:19 PM 12/5/97 -0600, you wrote:
>On Fri, 5 Dec 1997, Edward White wrote:
>->selfish, and short, but the implication is there. Nor would Eric or Irv be
>->likely to declare (if I can substitute Wordsworth for Locke) that freshmen
>->arrive trailing clouds of glory from heaven which is their home, though
>->that too is implied.
>
>Ah, Ed. We've been 'round this block before. eh? Probably go 'round it
>again some more, but it's good exercise, so what the heck.
>
>Nope, I wouldn't declare that & I don't think it's necessarily implied,
>not by me, anyway, though I don't doubt that you perceive the implication
>inasmuch as you've made the same claim about my approaches on a number of
>occasions. Your perceptions are your own, of course, but I can't resist
>suggesting a corrective, since they veer mighty far from my own take on
>this philosophical divide we keep banging into.
>
>I'll counter with a question: Is it possible to respect people and their
>right to determine their own course in life in spite of their subordinate
>(institutionally assigned) roles, in spite of their imperfections,
>confusions, & other evils, and in spite of the possibility that the paths
>they choose might not match the paths we would choose for them?
>
>I don't think of it as Wordsworthian idealism (to answer my own question).
>I think of it as collegiality & we might consider extending it to students
>just as we do to our peers. I can't think of any reason why not, except to
>maintain our institutionally conferred and enforced superiority, but maybe
>I'm missing something. Maybe we have to construct students as inferior and
>convince them of it (systematically and effectively done through primary
>and secondary schooling so we don't have to expend much effort on the
>project once they reach college) so as to justify the respect we're due by
>default? Hmmm.
>
>I guess is idealistic, maybe naive, to believe that real collegiality and
>respect across hierarchical levels is possible, but it's not based on some
>misguided glorification of the untutored. It's merely a choice of respect
>as default basis for the relationship between teacher and student rather
>than the superiority/inferiority implied by convention hierarchy.
>
>Might your position not be read as romantic glorification of the
>professoriate, whose benevolent rule provides firm & wise guidance toward
>a productive college career through judiciously selected requirements?
>
>Geez Ed. I wish you weren't clear across the country. It's Friday night &
>we ought to be hashing this out at happy hour over a couple of fine ales.
>
>--Eric Crump
>
>
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As Catherine and Eric point out, we've kinda worn this one out and we'll
have to agree to disagree in theory, even if we are probably relatively
close in practice.  And Eric is right, we are more likely to agree on the
quality of ale than of requirements.  Let's meet Wednesday evening at the
start of CCCC in Chicago to research THAT question.  The first pitcher is
mine.  --Ed White
 
On Sat, 6 Dec 1997, Catherine Prendergast wrote:
 
> Eric:
> >At 08:19 PM 12/5/97 -0600, you wrote:
> >I guess is idealistic, maybe naive, to believe that real collegiality and
> >respect across hierarchical levels is possible, but it's not based on some
> >misguided glorification of the untutored. It's merely a choice of respect
> >as default basis for the relationship between teacher and student rather
> >than the superiority/inferiority implied by convention hierarchy.
>
> If I might join the happy hour here, I've been finding myself disturbed by
> the apparently irresolvable oppositions that have been drawn in posts as of
> late. It seems to me that much of this conversation is taking place within
> a vacuum and stepping back for the big picture to see how these "electives"
> we are discussing are situated.  I've got a few questions.  First, do we
> see higher ed as a whole (never mind what goes on it) as "elective" or as a
> "requirement"? It seems to me that a lot of students, though they do crave
> the guidance Ed wrote of, also feel that education is a process by which
> they are forced to spout a lot of mindless PC gobbledeegook in return for a
> piece of paper they need to get a job.  This saddens me.  There's an extent
> to which I see the academy's culpability in this; at the same time it seems
> to me that, rather than trailing clouds of glory from heaven, many students
> carry with them legacies they acquired rather closer to home.
>
> Basically, I miss the unionizing spirit of earlier posts in this
> conversation, feel that as scholars and administrators, there is no finer
> time than the present to articulate why what we do is of value and worth
> "choosing", whether required or not on the local level.
>
> Catherine Prendergast
> University of Illinois
>
> >At 08:19 PM 12/5/97 -0600, you wrote:
> >On Fri, 5 Dec 1997, Edward White wrote:
> >->selfish, and short, but the implication is there. Nor would Eric or Irv be
> >->likely to declare (if I can substitute Wordsworth for Locke) that freshmen
> >->arrive trailing clouds of glory from heaven which is their home, though
> >->that too is implied.
> >
> >Ah, Ed. We've been 'round this block before. eh? Probably go 'round it
> >again some more, but it's good exercise, so what the heck.
> >
> >Nope, I wouldn't declare that & I don't think it's necessarily implied,
> >not by me, anyway, though I don't doubt that you perceive the implication
> >inasmuch as you've made the same claim about my approaches on a number of
> >occasions. Your perceptions are your own, of course, but I can't resist
> >suggesting a corrective, since they veer mighty far from my own take on
> >this philosophical divide we keep banging into.
> >
> >I'll counter with a question: Is it possible to respect people and their
> >right to determine their own course in life in spite of their subordinate
> >(institutionally assigned) roles, in spite of their imperfections,
> >confusions, & other evils, and in spite of the possibility that the paths
> >they choose might not match the paths we would choose for them?
> >
> >I don't think of it as Wordsworthian idealism (to answer my own question).
> >I think of it as collegiality & we might consider extending it to students
> >just as we do to our peers. I can't think of any reason why not, except to
> >maintain our institutionally conferred and enforced superiority, but maybe
> >I'm missing something. Maybe we have to construct students as inferior and
> >convince them of it (systematically and effectively done through primary
> >and secondary schooling so we don't have to expend much effort on the
> >project once they reach college) so as to justify the respect we're due by
> >default? Hmmm.
> >
> >I guess is idealistic, maybe naive, to believe that real collegiality and
> >respect across hierarchical levels is possible, but it's not based on some
> >misguided glorification of the untutored. It's merely a choice of respect
> >as default basis for the relationship between teacher and student rather
> >than the superiority/inferiority implied by convention hierarchy.
> >
> >Might your position not be read as romantic glorification of the
> >professoriate, whose benevolent rule provides firm & wise guidance toward
> >a productive college career through judiciously selected requirements?
> >
> >Geez Ed. I wish you weren't clear across the country. It's Friday night &
> >we ought to be hashing this out at happy hour over a couple of fine ales.
> >
> >--Eric Crump
> >
> >
>
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Beth:
Tbanks for this citation.  I will look for it. I am sorry I didn't thank
you before--I filed your message because I didn't want to lose the cite
& then neglected to reply.  I am doing some work in this area now & so
doubly appreciated the info.  Any other cites re class analysis and
educational structures that seem particularly important to you?
Irv
 
Beth Daniell wrote:
>
> Irv, have you read Barbara Eirenreich's Fear of Falling? Her class analysis
> combined with the "hidden agenda" gives an affirmative answer to your
> question. All our students are learning to labor. I had an f-y student once
> when I was at Texas who was doing a paper on bilingualism in schools (he
> was the child of very upwardly mobile Hispanic parents and disapproved) and
> found an article about an Anglo 1st grade teacher who made the little Anglo
> boys the  "captains" of the teams that took care of attendance and other
> classroom chores. My student was shocked, appalled that the racism his
> parents' education and money had protected him from really did exist right
> there in the Lone Star state. I was appalled but not shocked.  So of course
> we should not be surprised to learn that elitist schools give more freedom
> than schools for the ordinary middle class.  --Beth
>
> Beth Daniell
> Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
> English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
> Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
> Box 341503
> Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
> "The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
>                                                         --Chaucer
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Lowell:
 
I didn't take offense at all.  I obviously got my tone a little crooked
in my reply.  I am serious about seeing things upside down--I am certain
that class origins have an awful lot to do w/ how we see a subject
(although you would have a hard time seeing that by the way Ed [who is
also w.c.] & I see the subject of requirements :-).  )
 
I understand your point of view and am very much in sympathy with it.
The fact that I question requirements and see them as having something
to do with class structures that play themselves out in our educational
institutions doesn't mean that I don't have some suggestions for my
students if they are interested in rhetoric and composition, for
instance.  As you describe them, requirements seem like shorthand for
suggestions.
 
So I apologize if my screwball way of making my point gave you the wrong
message.
 
Irv
>
> Again, I apologize, Irv, if I've given offense.  It wasn't my intention.
>
> Yours,
>
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I slipped out of this conversation for a while and was very surpised to
discover that I was a Marxist and that my question was construed as a
debate between the electivists and requireists.  I will admit that I
suspect a great many of the requirements we mandate; i think we've all
been in dept meetings in which the subject has been how many and what
requirements but the submerged discussion has been territorial.  I fully
believe that Ed is right-minded in his desire to construct a careful
curriculum for his students (in the same way that he promotes
constructing a carefully designed writing course), but the way in which
these desires get played out is less pure.  Richard LJ makes that
connection clear.  When we make OUR course required, we should at least
be suspected of making what we teach (and, consequently, us?) VERY
important.
 
But what I was really interested in had more to do with the class
structures that might be involved in the question.  We would all assume
to some extent the old durkheimian line that social systems act _as if_
they were organisms and consequently try to perpetuate themselves
through social structures--wouldn't we?  Consequently, we would buy the
notion that educational systems play a part  in that reproductive
drama.  I don't really think that's a Marxist claim--I would say it's
more straight sociology.  The question was, if (and I admit it's an IF)
the educational systems somehow work so that the majorit of lower class
students end up going to schools with more requirements and the majority
of upper class students (forgive the class labels--I know they are gross
categories) end up going to schools with fewer requriements, is there a
kind of class reproduction at work here?  Even if it turns out that the
upper class schools don't need to institute as many requirements merely
because they can afford to counsel students individually vis a vis
professor/student ratios, the ratios could reflect class structures at
work--particularly if it turns out that the best kinds of jobs require
an ability to negotiate ambiguity and to construct one's own priorties
and categories--and the worst kind of jobs require an intolerance of
ambiguity and a tolerance of having one's time, priorties, and so on
constructed.
 
Second pitcher's mine, Ed.
 
Irv
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I think Irv is right to suggest that we give a different kind of education
to students from (perceived) different social classes and I wonder if the
requirement/elective issue is a near miss that is distracting us from the
main issue.  Whether required or elective, we give a much more liberal
artsy version of fyc to the upper classes, with lots more literature and
creativity than we do to the working classes.  Maybe that's why an
elective system works better for the elite: the comp course is much more
fun and liberating and hence more desirable.  Remember that terrific
Richard Ohmann essay, in which he points out that the writing advice we
tend to give working class students ("write simple, concrete sentences")
restricts them more than it frees them?  I'll bet there is still a strong
correlation there: workbooks for the working class; Shakespeare for the
elite.
                                                 --Ed White
 
 
On Sun, 7 Dec 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> I slipped out of this conversation for a while and was very surpised to
> discover that I was a Marxist and that my question was construed as a
> debate between the electivists and requireists.  I will admit that I
> suspect a great many of the requirements we mandate; i think we've all
> been in dept meetings in which the subject has been how many and what
> requirements but the submerged discussion has been territorial.  I fully
> believe that Ed is right-minded in his desire to construct a careful
> curriculum for his students (in the same way that he promotes
> constructing a carefully designed writing course), but the way in which
> these desires get played out is less pure.  Richard LJ makes that
> connection clear.  When we make OUR course required, we should at least
> be suspected of making what we teach (and, consequently, us?) VERY
> important.
>
> But what I was really interested in had more to do with the class
> structures that might be involved in the question.  We would all assume
> to some extent the old durkheimian line that social systems act _as if_
> they were organisms and consequently try to perpetuate themselves
> through social structures--wouldn't we?  Consequently, we would buy the
> notion that educational systems play a part  in that reproductive
> drama.  I don't really think that's a Marxist claim--I would say it's
> more straight sociology.  The question was, if (and I admit it's an IF)
> the educational systems somehow work so that the majorit of lower class
> students end up going to schools with more requirements and the majority
> of upper class students (forgive the class labels--I know they are gross
> categories) end up going to schools with fewer requriements, is there a
> kind of class reproduction at work here?  Even if it turns out that the
> upper class schools don't need to institute as many requirements merely
> because they can afford to counsel students individually vis a vis
> professor/student ratios, the ratios could reflect class structures at
> work--particularly if it turns out that the best kinds of jobs require
> an ability to negotiate ambiguity and to construct one's own priorties
> and categories--and the worst kind of jobs require an intolerance of
> ambiguity and a tolerance of having one's time, priorties, and so on
> constructed.
>
> Second pitcher's mine, Ed.
>
> Irv
>
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Thanks, Ed.  That's exactly what I had in mind.  It's at least cause to
wonder.
Irv
 
Edward White wrote:
>
> I think Irv is right to suggest that we give a different kind of education
> to students from (perceived) different social classes and I wonder if the
> requirement/elective issue is a near miss that is distracting us from the
> main issue.  Whether required or elective, we give a much more liberal
> artsy version of fyc to the upper classes, with lots more literature and
> creativity than we do to the working classes.  Maybe that's why an
> elective system works better for the elite: the comp course is much more
> fun and liberating and hence more desirable.  Remember that terrific
> Richard Ohmann essay, in which he points out that the writing advice we
> tend to give working class students ("write simple, concrete sentences")
> restricts them more than it frees them?  I'll bet there is still a strong
> correlation there: workbooks for the working class; Shakespeare for the
> elite.
>                                                  --Ed White
>
> On Sun, 7 Dec 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> > I slipped out of this conversation for a while and was very surpised to
> > discover that I was a Marxist and that my question was construed as a
> > debate between the electivists and requireists.  I will admit that I
> > suspect a great many of the requirements we mandate; i think we've all
> > been in dept meetings in which the subject has been how many and what
> > requirements but the submerged discussion has been territorial.  I fully
> > believe that Ed is right-minded in his desire to construct a careful
> > curriculum for his students (in the same way that he promotes
> > constructing a carefully designed writing course), but the way in which
> > these desires get played out is less pure.  Richard LJ makes that
> > connection clear.  When we make OUR course required, we should at least
> > be suspected of making what we teach (and, consequently, us?) VERY
> > important.
> >
> > But what I was really interested in had more to do with the class
> > structures that might be involved in the question.  We would all assume
> > to some extent the old durkheimian line that social systems act _as if_
> > they were organisms and consequently try to perpetuate themselves
> > through social structures--wouldn't we?  Consequently, we would buy the
> > notion that educational systems play a part  in that reproductive
> > drama.  I don't really think that's a Marxist claim--I would say it's
> > more straight sociology.  The question was, if (and I admit it's an IF)
> > the educational systems somehow work so that the majorit of lower class
> > students end up going to schools with more requirements and the majority
> > of upper class students (forgive the class labels--I know they are gross
> > categories) end up going to schools with fewer requriements, is there a
> > kind of class reproduction at work here?  Even if it turns out that the
> > upper class schools don't need to institute as many requirements merely
> > because they can afford to counsel students individually vis a vis
> > professor/student ratios, the ratios could reflect class structures at
> > work--particularly if it turns out that the best kinds of jobs require
> > an ability to negotiate ambiguity and to construct one's own priorties
> > and categories--and the worst kind of jobs require an intolerance of
> > ambiguity and a tolerance of having one's time, priorties, and so on
> > constructed.
> >
> > Second pitcher's mine, Ed.
> >
> > Irv
> >
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Linda:
I very much agree with the gist of what you say--but I just can't get
rid of this nagging notion that maybe we _don't_ know what's best for
our students.  Not very many of us on this list know much about physics,
about astronomy, about calculus, about biology.  Some of us don't even
know very much about computer programming--which is arguably a very
important piece of 21st cent culture.  My real point is that we have
been sealed in a literature-writing bottle.  This is a least possible.
 
I think our real challenge is a liberatory/progressive one: find out
about the worlds of our students and work from there.  As several people
on this list have pointed out, requirements are a shorthand for
investigating the worlds of our students--and I'm not sure it's
effective.
 
irv
 
Linda Adler-Kassner wrote:
>
> Lowell wrote:
> >Why do we require so many courses?  Eric Crump asks why we need
> >requirements if our students want access to law and medicine anyway?  My
> >answer, and I suppose it can be construed as condescending and elitist, is
> >that most of the students I teach--18-21 year old young men--know in a
> >vague way what they want to do or be in life, but most don't have enough
> >experience to know how to construct a coherent educational curriculum.
> >
> Nick wrote:
> >So it's not like students are co-erced into our schools and then into our
> >classrooms.
>
> Two things here, each about the above excerpts:
> 1 - (about Lowell's): I'm just finishing my first semester in a writing
> program where students are tracked into bw/not-bw via WP placement testing
> (as opposed to General College, where _all_ students in the college were
> labeled "underprepared" by the U of MN, and _all_ of them took our writing
> courses).  About mid-semester, we had a 20 or so minute conversation about
> the course that included these questions:
> -why do we have to write so much?  I know I'm not going to have to write so
> much ever again.
> -why do we have to read so much?  I know that when I go into my major
> (business), I'm not going to have to read at all, and if I do have to read,
> all I'll have to do is hit a key on a computer and the reading will come to
> me.  And I won't really have to read that, either.
>
> Now, I don't at all mean to sound judgmental about these questions - I took
> them as the teachable moment I thought they were in that class; next
> semester, I'm basing a paper on them where students read part of _Lives on
> the Boundary_; part of  "Inventing the University," then interview faculty
> members in their proposed or existing majors about the kinds of writing,
> reading, knowledge, etc. required there, then analyze two issues of a
> disciplinary journal to do same.  All of this is to say that I agree with
> Lowell completely - some students don't know so well what's going to be
> required of them.
>
> 2 - (about Nick's and about Eric's various comments, to a certain degree) -
> I admire the revolutionized academy that Eric imagines.  I think it's a
> worthy goal, too, and something that we should all work for.  But as I've
> said before (on this list and elsewhere), I think that Eric and I imagine
> this revolution happening at different paces... I'm more a nudging
> pragmatist. So while this change comes about, I agree with Nick.  I harken
> back (and owe much credit to) Terry Collins, who taught me to put things to
> students (especially those who aren't doing so well) in terms of choices.
> As Nick says, students have made a choice to come to college.  That means a
> whole complex set of things, as we all know - prominent among them is
> finding some compromise between academic culture and their own in ways that
> make it possible for them to be 'successful' students (however they define
> that).  Again, it's a choice.  If students choose to be this kind of
> student, however, there's a culture there, and fy comp. classes (at least,
> as I and others I know teach them) are where students learn to "do" this
> culture to some degree.
>
> Does this mean that I think all students should be required to take fy
> comp?  As Lowell points out, so much of entering this culture has to do
> with class status, etc. (I went to a private liberal arts college; no one
> there said a word about fy composition.) And the fact is that students who
> don't have experience with academic culture (like the one I quote above)
> don't understand what it's about.  Since they've made the choice to come to
> college and pursue their goals this way, I think that a course focusing on
> the culture of the academy (a culture communicated by and reflected in its
> primary mode of communication, academic discourse) is a darned good idea.
> -Linda
>
> Linda Adler-Kassner
> Writing Program
> University of Michigan-Dearborn
> 4901 Evergreen Rd.
> Dearborn, MI  48128
> 313.593.3282(w) 313.593.5238 (fax)
>
> "My motto as I live and learn
> Is dig and be dug in return."
> --Langston Hughes
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Irv:
I don't know that I meant to imply that we know what's _best_ for our
students.  I don't pretend to think that I'm absolutely preparing someone
for a future in some specific discipline that I don't know much about.  My
point is a broader one, which I'll borrow some language from myself to
describe.  (I've resorted to citing myself.  Is that some form of academic
addle-brainedness?) Anyway - in an essay on working-class students and the
form of the expository essay, I write this:
-----------------------------
As a form of communication... the essay also mediates the existence of a
distinct community who interpret communication in similar ways.  Here, as
above, I'm defining "community" as a group who shares a common
interpretation of mass communicated symbols, in this case the essay itself,
and the words that comprise it.  While two people in the academic community
may not interpret an idea in the same way -- for example, I may believe
that John Dewey meant one thing when he wrote about the purpose of
education and you may believe another -- this disagreement is carried out
in a broader context of understanding that we both share.   This is the
sort of "cultural literacy" of academe, a common understanding underscoring
our differing interpretations that ensures we're basically in the same
ballpark.  Although we may be on different teams, sharing this ballpark
means that  we use language and form to express our allegiances in ways
that we (and our millions of teammates) see as "correct" within the context
of the academy.
------------------------------
This is what I mean when I suggest that composition classes help students
find their ways into the culture of academe - they help students define the
walls of this ballpark.  Now - I also think (even though you might not be
able to tell from the above excerpt - but there's more after that) that
there are ways for students to shape this "ballpark" I allude to in ways
that, to some degree, reflect their own values, beliefs, ideas, etc.
Academically speaking, I see this as akin to Raymond Williams' idea of
hegemony - it works because it can accomodate alternative perspectives, as
well.  However, for those alternative perspectives to have a breath of a
chance (even within this somewhat deterministic model), students need to
understand the boundaries of the culture (the walls of the ballpark) that
they're playing in.  Once they're in, they can begin to nudge (see previous
post), changing ideas of what academic literacy _is_ so that it is more
inclusive.  Admitedly, this all still goes on within the hegemonic
"umbrella" that Williams writes about - I'm constantly in the process of
thinking about whether I think it's ever really possible to escape that, or
whether it's just a matter of redefining what/who's included in it.  (I
think of Basil Bernstein here, but I don't want this to turn into a big
theory v. theory/spy vs. spy post.)
 
Returning to the second part of your post, Irv (about finding out about the
worlds of our students and working from there) I agree absolutely - that's
what has to happen if we're to help students define the walls of the
ballpark in ways that work for them.  My point is/was that without classes
(required or not) that help students do exactly what I think we're both
talking about here, we're not facilitating the choice that they've made to
come to college.  I _do_ think that this choice requires hammering out some
path between student and academic cultures, however, and comp. courses are
a central place where this can happen.  It would be terrific if this wasn't
necessary, but at this particular moment in time we still need to work with
students to make this change.  That's why I think comp. courses are a good
idea - although as someone who has squirmed out from
under/avoided/assiduously worked away from requirements her entire life, I
_am_ willing to back off from my insistence that they should be "required."
 (Of course, this reflects my own class status/privilege, but I won't go
into that here.)  Perhaps it comes down to that same choice - if students
choose not to do this, they shouldn't have to?  Then again, this seems some
sort of wierd social Darwinism - the acculturated will survive.
apologies for the lengthy post - lots of thinking.
Linda
 
>Linda:
>I very much agree with the gist of what you say--but I just can't get
>rid of this nagging notion that maybe we _don't_ know what's best for
>our students.  Not very many of us on this list know much about physics,
>about astronomy, about calculus, about biology.  Some of us don't even
>know very much about computer programming--which is arguably a very
>important piece of 21st cent culture.  My real point is that we have
>been sealed in a literature-writing bottle.  This is a least possible.
>
>I think our real challenge is a liberatory/progressive one: find out
>about the worlds of our students and work from there.  As several people
>on this list have pointed out, requirements are a shorthand for
>investigating the worlds of our students--and I'm not sure it's
>effective.
>
>irv
>
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On Sun, 7 Dec 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> I think our real challenge is a liberatory/progressive one: find out
> about the worlds of our students and work from there.  As several people
> on this list have pointed out, requirements are a shorthand for
> investigating the worlds of our students--and I'm not sure it's
> effective.
 
I was confused by this comment.  I didn't read this in any of the
messages I've read within this thread.  True, I didn't read every one.
Still, if you have time, maybe you could elaborate on this notion of
liberatory pedagogies and/or requirements as points of entry into students'
lives. If you mean to say that liberatory pedagogies allow us to consider
students' perspectives, in fact that they encourage it, then I
understand you.  But moving on to talk about requirements in this context
. . . I get lost.
 
thanks for any clarification you can offer,
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Linda Adler-Kassner wrote:
 
> Irv:
> I don't know that I meant to imply that we know what's _best_ for our
> students.  I don't pretend to think that I'm absolutely preparing someone
> for a future in some specific discipline that I don't know much about.
 
This notion of our lack of privilege when it comes to knowledge about
disciplines other than our own seems central to this discussion of
electives and requirments.  Please forgive me if it seems redundant, but
it seems to me that our awareness of the ways in which similar
rhetorical principles inform language and communication in
trans-disciplinary fashion makes us valid resources for *all* students
entering the university.  Whether or not it is *essential* that they
study with us is the real point of disagreement here, and I don't see
that there can be agreement on the matter (but I am enjoying the debate
as it's playing out here).
 
I had prepared a long autobiographical discussion of how requirements
have perhaps lead to many successes in my work and life, but I postponed
it as self-indulgent.  Still, it may be useful to think about the temporal
here.  Many of us are a long way from our first year experiences.  So while
I had earlier questioned Irv's description of our work as involved in trying
to investigate the lives of our students, I wonder if it might be
valuable--whether or not it is our business to do so--to empathize with them
in ways that underscore their need (and desire?) for guidance.  It is no less
respectful to offer guidance than to honor students' abilities to choose.
The question is whether guidance is mandatory or not.  Think back, I say.
 
my tired old two cents.
 
BTW, thanks for indulging me.  I appreciate the chance to join these
discussions, and they are helpful to me as I continue to shape my
pedagogical orientations.
 
Happy Holidays,
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Bonnie Kyburz wrote:
->I had prepared a long autobiographical discussion of how requirements
->have perhaps lead to many successes in my work and life, but I postponed
->it as self-indulgent.
 
Nah, Bonnie. I think it would be interesting to see how requirements
helped shape your life & work.
 
--Eric (who's interested but also angling for an excuse to post a long
autobiographical discussion about how ignoring and evading requirements
has lead to successes in his life & work :)
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I think this would be an interesting thread--particularly for the many
techno rhetorics who have done just what Eric says--ignored or evaded
(or otherwise subverted) requirements.  What would our world here be
otherwise?? :)
 
On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Bonnie Kyburz wrote:
> ->I had prepared a long autobiographical discussion of how requirements
> ->have perhaps lead to many successes in my work and life, but I postponed
> ->it as self-indulgent.
>
> Nah, Bonnie. I think it would be interesting to see how requirements
> helped shape your life & work.
>
> --Eric (who's interested but also angling for an excuse to post a long
> autobiographical discussion about how ignoring and evading requirements
> has lead to successes in his life & work :)
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Bonnie Kyburz wrote:
> ->I had prepared a long autobiographical discussion of how requirements
> ->have perhaps lead to many successes in my work and life, but I postponed
> ->it as self-indulgent.
>
> Nah, Bonnie. I think it would be interesting to see how requirements
> helped shape your life & work.
>
> --Eric (who's interested but also angling for an excuse to post a long
> autobiographical discussion about how ignoring and evading requirements
> has lead to successes in his life & work :)
>
Put simply, I was clueless.  I needed guidance.  I ended up with a good
job and I like my work.  I can do many kinds of work now and understand
something of the structures that shape different work environments (useful
knowledge, I believe).  I am a complex individual, and I make informed
choices that do not indicate any form of robotica derived from years of
guided education.
 
I hope.
 
For the long version, read my memoirs ;)
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I always enjoy hearing the histories of my colleagues. It's a combination of a
fascination with gossip and a carryover of my ongoing interest in the rhetoric
of biography and autobiography. I'm never quite sure what to make of
autobiography as evidence. Mary Catherine Bateson has her students do an
execise in which they write an autobiographical essay governed, first, by one
of these theses and, then, by the other: 1) nearly everything that I have done
in my life has led me to my present situation; 2) almost nothing I have done
inmy life has led me to my current situation. It's a very revealing exercise,
andit has special bearing on the difficulties we have finding our way through
the issue of comp requirements. It's one of those classic cases where
something must be done but there is no truth, no "science" that leads us to
what works. The realm of rhetoric, eh? In any case, I would rather hear Eric
explain how acceding to requirements is responsible for his current
accomplishments--done without irony.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Post from Steve North (who can't figure out why the header doesn't include
a "From" line):
 
I am not Eric Crump, although it did occur to me to write a post in Eric's
name (who looks at headers and stuff?) in order to pursue this
(auto)biography as evidence thread a bit further.
 
I actually find it hard at this point to construct a biography that
separates required from non-required in any meaningful way--it tends to be
more like this requirement or that one, this set or that set.
 
For instance, I've never taken a required writing course in my life (or
any other writing course, for that matter). On the other hand, when I
first registered in college, I had to take 5 courses, there were GenEd
requirements of various kinds (including PE, speech, art, etc.). When I
moved toward a major--and I was required to--I chose history, which meant
I had to take (you can imagine: American, Euro Civ, African, etc.). But
I also took English courses (I was "advised" to, and we took them in
ascending order of imagined difficulty); but when I was a junior, I
learned about a program in England--a full year!--for which you had to be
an English major. So I said, "Yeah, sure, whatever--take me!" Now, I was
"required" to be an English major to go, and when we got there (U of
Nottingham), we were required to take either the first or second year
course (i.e., Beowulf to 1450 or so, or 1450-1650 or so). I took the
latter (big paper on Skelton--not Red, either). Exams. Tutorials.
Required.
 
You see what I mean, I hope, and it seems like other people have alluded
to it. However much individual requirements--as in FY Comp--can feel
variously separate, they are better understood as part of a much larger
set of systemic . . . funnels (?) that you learn to navigate as part of
life in a bureaucratic society. I myself am inclined to favor the sort of
guided self-selection someone described earlier--putting more of the
burden to choose/freedom to make choices on the students because I believe
it can be good for them to make those choices (and I'd rather teach them
when they're the ones who've decided in this limited sense)--but it's hard
to get too too intense about it.
 
Steve North
 
p.s. On the "class" issue, I confess I have been struck by the number of
accounts of people who were undergrads at private institutions, and the
upper-echelon ones at that. The story I've told here took place at SUNY
Geneseo, back when tuition was maybe $1200/year. All six of the children
in my family (father self-employed electrician, mother at home) went to
public higher education (one did transfer from comm college to private for
final 2 years). From my limited perspective, in other words, the upward
mobility mechanism of public higher ed is very real. I don't recall any
family discussion of FY Comp.
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"I think it would be interesting to see how requirements helped shape
your life & work," writes Eric Crump,  inserting this tedious thread
into a weaving that finally has some appeal for me.
 
My high-school grades were not sterling, so I ended up in a year-long
freshman composition sequence at the University of Missouri and not in a
course on literary appreciation (where I wanted to be).  I also ended up
with two of the worst TAs in HISTORY (I don't mean the academic subject
area).  We met in over-heated quonset huts converted into three
classrooms each, and I had the bad luck to be assigned the middle room
each time.  But I wrote a paper that was put into an anthology of
student writing used the following year, and that changed everything for
me.  I also read the Harbrace College Reader, which I scorned at the
time but which initiated an enthusiasm for non-fiction writers (such as
Loren Eiseley and Bertram Russell) that has never waned since.
 
I would never have taken Geology 101 had it not fulfilled a science GUR,
and it has altered my vision ever since.  I mean that literally,
thinking of what I see out the car or the plane window.  Another GUR was
a foreign language, which has led me to how many pleasurable hours with
French literature. . . .
 
The list, come to think of it, is long.
 
If I can recapture my state of mind as a college freshman with any kind
of accuracy, I was a stream of water, happy to follow gravity down the
course of least resistance, but also happy to be diverted in other
directions.  All in all, academic requirements did me more good than
harm.
 
Rich Haswell
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In a course at MTU last summer, Richard Miller (of Rutgers) had us
write an "institutional autobiography" as a final paper.  It was as
fascinating and challenging a writing task as I've ever faced.  The
assignment asked us to look at our lives and the instutitions that
have helped to shape and impact them.  That's a crude summary of the
assignment, which I'm sure Richard would want to detail if he saw
this post.
 
Before this assignment, I was quite skeptical of the academic uses of
autobiography.  This particular assignment changed my mind.
Autobiography may be OK.  But I'm still wary of using it, but could
imagine certain courses and useful applications of this genre.
The Mary Catherine Bateson assignment that David explained might be
one I'd not be wary of.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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For those who, like David, enjoy hearing the histories of colleagues, next
year will be a constant joy.  I am a contributor to two collections of
personal essays that will appear sometime next year and maybe only the
muse of autobiography knows how many additional ones there are.  Gary Tate
and two others are editing Coming To Class: Pedagogy and the Social Class
of Teachers for Boynton/Cook/Heinemann, and Duane Roen and two others are
editing Living Rhetoric and Composition: Stories of the Discipline for
Erlbaum (I think that's the right publisher). So wait and watch: all shall
be revealed.
                                                --Ed White
 
On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I always enjoy hearing the histories of my colleagues. It's a combination of a
> fascination with gossip and a carryover of my ongoing interest in the rhetoric
> of biography and autobiography. I'm never quite sure what to make of
> autobiography as evidence. Mary Catherine Bateson has her students do an
> execise in which they write an autobiographical essay governed, first, by one
> of these theses and, then, by the other: 1) nearly everything that I have done
> in my life has led me to my present situation; 2) almost nothing I have done
> inmy life has led me to my current situation. It's a very revealing exercise,
> andit has special bearing on the difficulties we have finding our way through
> the issue of comp requirements. It's one of those classic cases where
> something must be done but there is no truth, no "science" that leads us to
> what works. The realm of rhetoric, eh? In any case, I would rather hear Eric
> explain how acceding to requirements is responsible for his current
> accomplishments--done without irony.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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In-Reply-To: Experience with Academic Systems, From: Thomas Clemens <Thom
 
Note:  I tried to send this off-list, but it bounced--John Edlund
 
Thomas,
 
We just had a demonstration of "Interactive English," by Academic systems, on
our campus. I would call it a multimedia textbook, but they want to call it an
 
"instructor in a box." It is designed to be used in an electronic classroom.
There are about five topic areas (only three I think are currently finished)
and three writing topics in each area.  There are pre-writing activities,
including actors pretending to be students discussing the topics.  It sets up
"writing circles" of six students who can correspond on-line.  It is rather
process oriented, and walks students through a pretty thorough exploration of
possibilities before they actually get to writing.
 
They will say that because the program does a lot of the things a teacher
would do, it frees up the teacher's time for more thorough responses to the
actual student writing.  My impression was that it did all the fun things,
and left you with the grind.
 
The topics fit pretty well with our pre-bac comp courses, but there aren't
very many and you can't change them.  Anyone with a modicum of creativity
would get tired of them after a couple of courses.  It was better than I
expected, however.  No drill and kill anywhere in sight.  It might be ok for
first time T.A's.
 
They say they are working on giving the instructor more flexibility, and
trying to make it truly on-line, so that students could access it from
elsewhere.  I don't see how they could make it very flexible, however,
because every new writing activity would need its own readings, discussion
questions, scripts, actors, etc.  We are starting to use a program called
WebCT for on-line courses.  WebCT has web page utilities, a BBS, a chat room,
tracking software, etc.  They disdainfully called this a "course shell."
Well, I'd rather use my own stuff and have control of it.
 
The demonstrator was running it on a laptop with a Pentium 90 and 32 megs of
ram.  It requires Win95 or NT.  On this hardware it was a bit sluggish.  They
said it was much faster on a 166, but I wouldn't bet on it.
 
Our president is big on this sort of thing and so the Academic Systems people
started trying to sell the upper administration on this, and the
administrators arranged the demonstration. The provost actually attended,
along with the Chair of English.  This was a good situation, because as I
asked questions about hardware, software, and pedagogy, the limitations of the
 
program became apparent even to non-comp observers.  They were looking for a
magic bullet, and I think they came away with a fair impression--this is an
unfinished program with some potential, and some limitations, and that while
it might solve some problems it would create others.  It's worth a look.  I'd
recommend arranging the demo session, inviting the administrators, and then
asking a lot of hard questions about what you see.
 
John Edlund
Director,
University Writing Center
CSULA
 
 >Has
anyone had experience with the software
for writing courses produced = >by Academic Systems, a company?  We have been
asked by administration to = >evaluate its usefulness to our developmental
writing courses.  Thanks. >
>Beatrice Smith and Tom Clemens
>Heartland Community College
>Bloomington, IL=20
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Bonnie points out:
 
>Many of us are a long way from our first year experiences.
 
And, statistically, we know that most of us didn't HAVE FY Comp
experiences, since we exempted a requirement, or if we did not exempt, we
had some sort of advanced or honors alternative to the regular course.  We
are, in that sense, talking in the dark.  No matter how many comp courses
we've taught or supervised, most of us don't know what the student
experience in standard versions of FY Comp is like.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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> Mary Catherine Bateson has her students do an
>execise in which they write an autobiographical essay governed, first, by one
>of these theses and, then, by the other: 1) nearly everything that I have done
>in my life has led me to my present situation; 2) almost nothing I have done
>inmy life has led me to my current situation.
 
David's note reminds me of Phyllis Rose's _Parallel Lives_.  Rose argues
that at any given point in our lives, we look back and construct a plot
that leads to where we are.  The "ending" could be happy or sad, which may
account for the difference beween Bateson's (1) and (2).  But the piont is
that many things happen to us, and most of them have no major effects.  But
we may *invest* "minor" events with major effects, simply because our
invented narrative sounds better to us when we do.  Tricky stuff, that
autobiography.
 
I'd be a little wary of the autobiography strand, since it'd move us from
talking about issues to talking about personalities.  Suppose, for
instance, that I post an autobiographical narrative and someone decides to
say, "Hold on, now, Condon.  You're not successful at all.  In fact, you're
just a chump."  Of course, all of you are far too tactful to say such a
thing so baldly, but it's a possible interpretation, if I can believe the
things my children tell me.  ;-)
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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> On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Bill Condon wrote:
>
> I'd be a little wary of the autobiography strand, since it'd move us from
> talking about issues to talking about personalities.  Suppose, for
> instance, that I post an autobiographical narrative and someone decides to
> say, "Hold on, now, Condon.  You're not successful at all.  In fact, you're
> just a chump."  Of course, all of you are far too tactful to say such a
> thing so baldly, but it's a possible interpretation, if I can believe the
> things my children tell me.  ;-)
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Bill,
     With your height, those who don't know you well would more likely ask
which NBA team you play for.  :-)
 
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Humanities, Social Science & Education____Department of English
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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We're looking at the Academic Systems software right now; as someone else
noted this morning, it distinguishes itself from some of the other writing
software available in that it provides a curriculum (assignments,
readings, sequenced activities), whereas software like DIWE, CommonSpace,
TextraConnect all provide means of communication that could be integrated
into various assignments in various ways.  (Academic Systems does have
some communications stuff built in, if I remember correctly; it allows
students to turn in essays and share them with class members, so this
distinction is oversimplified.)
 
In some ways, I'd say that Academic Systems has developed a
Ways-of-Reading-esque assignment sequence on CD-ROM, with lots of process
support built in.  THe editorial board that oversaw the creation of the
software was an impressive group, including Geneva Smitherman, Karen
Greenberg, Marcia Farr, Andrea Lunsford, Alan Purves, Helen Schwartz, and
some others.  I think it would be a long time before I got bored with the
sequence--just as it would be a long time before I got bored with Ways of
Reading and its assignment sequence.  But to use the software, you have to
buy into the assignments (one is on langauge and identity; one on images
and attitudes; one on interpreting what we see), and you'd have to
organize
your course around the assignments (although I don't think you could do
all 3 in one semester).  THe assignments have a lot of scaffolding built
in; as I recall there are various levels of difficult within each
assignment.
 
I liked it, and I'd be happy teaching a course with it--it would give
students some very rich and supported writing and thinking activities
outside of class, and we could then build on them in very exciting ways in
class.  I'd want to continue using DIWE in class, and use the CD-ROM
materials outside of class (once I was sure students knew how to navigate
them).  I think it's best to think of this software with the evaluative
criteria we use for textbooks and syllabi.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
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On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Susan-Marie Harrington wrote:
> In some ways, I'd say that Academic Systems has developed a
> Ways-of-Reading-esque assignment sequence on CD-ROM, with lots of process
> support built in.  THe editorial board that oversaw the creation of the
> software was an impressive group, including Geneva Smitherman, Karen
> Greenberg, Marcia Farr, Andrea Lunsford, Alan Purves, Helen Schwartz, and
> some others.  I think it would be a long time before I got bored with the
> sequence--just as it would be a long time before I got bored with Ways of
> Reading and its assignment sequence.  But to use the software, you have to
> buy into the assignments (one on language and identity; one on images and
> and attitudes; one on interpreting what we see), and you'd have to organize
> your course around the assignments (although I don't think you could do
> all 3 in one semester).
 
Susan-Marie--Thanks for calling our group "impressive."  The reason I got
involved with the instruction in this program (interactive English
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> Bonnie points out:
>
> >Many of us are a long way from our first year experiences.
>
> And, statistically, we know that most of us didn't HAVE FY Comp
> experiences, since we exempted a requirement, or if we did not exempt, we
> had some sort of advanced or honors alternative to the regular course.  We
> are, in that sense, talking in the dark.  No matter how many comp courses
> we've taught or supervised, most of us don't know what the student
> experience in standard versions of FY Comp is like.
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon
> Director, WSU Writing Programs
>
Just for fun, I asked each of my classes today (1 101's and 1 105) how
they might have felt about elective 101.  Almost all suggested that they
felt that 101 was necessary, that they would not have known how to make
it in their other courses without such devotion to the development of writing
skills (and "student" skills, as they pointed out).  When I asked them
to think honestly about what they might have done had they been given the
choice, nearly all said that they would have opted out.  Many then added
that they probably would have regretted it and would have eventually
needed the help that 101 offers with regard to other courses.  In fact,
one of my 105 students just left my office after telling me how this
course has affected not only his coursework (across the disciplines) but
his understanding of "the world."  yipes.  Now, i don't want to make
outrageous claims, but I do find that this particular student's awareness
of the ways in which rhetorical principles manifest rhizomatically was
relevant to our discussion.  as support for the fyc requirement.
I recall one young woman saying that without 101, "I wouldn't know what
to *do*".
 
It was enlightening.  And while I realize that much of what was said must
be taken with a grain of suspicion, given the time of semester and all
the hopes, etc., still, I sensed a general sincerity (as David pointed
out, there's no empirical validity to our assessment of this problem;
maybe, then, experience is all we have).
 
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Susan-Marie Harrington wrote:
> In some ways, I'd say that Academic Systems has developed a
> Ways-of-Reading-esque assignment sequence on CD-ROM, with lots of process
> support built in.  THe editorial board that oversaw the creation of the
> software was an impressive group, including Geneva Smitherman, Karen
> Greenberg, Marcia Farr, Andrea Lunsford, Alan Purves, Helen Schwartz, and
> some others.  I think it would be a long time before I got bored with the
> sequence-
 
Susan-Marie--Thanks for calling our group "impressive."  The reason I got
involved with designing the instruction in this program (Interactive
English) was because the basic writing program that I directed was being
decimated.  The final blow to teacher and student morale was the university
administration's decision to require all students to complete all their
developmental coursework in one semester (plus a summer session or an
interession course).  I had to find a way of increasing instruction for our
hundreds of basic writing students.  Interactive English seemed the answer:
It was based on social-constructivist theories of learning; it provided
interactive, multimedia instruction; and it fit perfectly in my writing
program's curricula, which emphasize a process approach to writing and
"learning by doing." The scaffolding that Interactive English provides
(online writing coaches, videos of experienced student peers, models of
students' writing  processes and products, and assorted checklists and
guidelines) enables students to assimilate and augment writing skills.
These scaffolding tools (available to the student whenever he or she needs
them) also enable the self-monitoring of learning and expand metacognitive
awareness of one's mastery of processes and skills.  I realized that
software programs that promote an interactive communicative model can help
students understand the extent to which writing is
situationally-contextualized and culturally based.  Students' writing can be
exchanged electronically or displayed and discussed by the entire class.
Best of all, the comprehensive learning resources that a computer-mediated
writing program like Interactive English provides allow instructors more
time and opportunities for one-on-one instruction and feedback.  As I
started using this new software,I became aware of another significant
benefit of computer-mediated writing program:  It provides multiple "expert"
voices--voices that differ in ethnicity, language background, gender, and
age.  For students like the ones in my inner-city, open admissions college,
hearing this range of voices (as represented by the instruction, the online
writing coach, and the online student writing group) provides welcome relief
from my monotone and subtly communicates the fact that English "experts" can
speak in many accents and registers.
 
Anyway, I'm having fun using the program.  If would like additional
information, you know where to reach me.  Thanks.
 
Karen
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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Bonnie, excuse me for turning this conversation back on itself, but I
really like how you asked students to speak to the issue of whether they
would take comp if it were an elective, and I would like to ask you a
related question, with an apology for asking if you would prefer not to
answer.  I see from your address that you are a lecturer, and that you
have an institutionalized position as a "course director."  I also know
that Arizona State has a large number of adjunct faculty, and I was
wondering how you perceive the other side of one of the abolitionists'
arguments: making comp elective would alleviate the "adjunct problem."
 
Some days that seems like a very reasonable line of reasoning, other days
I think that we are bringing the future professoriate in through the back
door when we create teaching situations that have stability (multi-year
contracts) and defensible working conditions (reasonable salaries,
benefits, etc.) and hire people who are smart, talented and
involved in undergraduate education in ways that full professors often
aren't.  The challenge is to create better working conditions for those
who do work that needs to be done, and will not necessarily be better done
if it is done in the basement of the business college rather than the
basement of the humanities college.
 
 I know that one of the issues is that our colleagues in lecturer
positions often feel that they cannot speak freely about their situations
because of their limited security, but perhaps you could speak from the
experience of a friend who is a lecturer at a large western university and
works with adjuncts who are hired term to term, especially since your
local WPA is active on this list.
 
I know this is not a particularly sensitive question to ask and that your
response, like the responses of your students (and everybody else), is
limited by the constraints imposed by the rhetorical situation, but I did
feel that your post added a dimension to a discussion that was getting
stale (if staleness is a quality of  virtual space).
 
 
> I recall one young woman saying that without 101, "I wouldn't know what
> to *do*".
>
> It was enlightening.  And while I realize that much of what was said must
> be taken with a grain of suspicion, given the time of semester and all
> the hopes, etc., still, I sensed a general sincerity (as David pointed
> out, there's no empirical validity to our assessment of this problem;
> maybe, then, experience is all we have).
>
>
>
> Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> Tempe  AZ  85287
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Tom (Miller),
 
        I'm resurrecting something you said awhile ago and that I deleted
(but have since retrieved from my archives).  I hope no one is annoyed by
my nonlinear since of time (pun unintended); at least it doesn't concern
elective comp...
        You wrote:  "The trivium stood at the core of the liberal arts for
a couple of millenia for good reasons, and the concern for logical
reasoning and poetic beauty becomes introverted without rhetoric's
attention to translating 'truth' and 'beauty' into practical action
concerned with advancing the common good."
        Assuming I'm reading you accurately, I question whether poetic or
aesthetic "truth" and "beauty" must always be translated by rhetoric into
civic or public action.  Isn't the introversion, to keep with that term,
that art elicits sometimes valuable in and of itself, because it brings the
audience into a symbolic or "meditative" engagement with the work of art
and does not trigger "action" of some kind?  Isn't one of the functions of
culture to provide this kind of experience, aesthetic or ritual, again not
necessarily to make people debate or take action to improve the society
they live in but to... well... merge, commune, as they used to say?  I'm
not denying the rhetoricality or contingency of any aesthetic experience,
but it does seem, again, that there are good reasons that
cultures/religions have always provided space for formal, ritual, aesthetic
"silence."
 
Andy Crockett
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Andy, I agree with you that art for art's sake is a viable cultural
ideology, but I question whether it serves the humanities well as the
institutional justification for the liberal arts.  The modern reduction of
the study of English to the study of literature is a severely limited way
to think about culture and literacy, and departments that persist in
maintaining such a limited conception of their domain of study will likely
end up becoming the classics departments of the twenty-first century.  In
my assessment, rhetoric provides a broader conception of the work of
English departments, though no conception should be univocal or as
exclusionary as some conceptions have been, and there should be space for
meditations on the aesthetic as well as scientistic models of literacy and
a host of other alternatives yet to be imagined.
 
>         You wrote:  "The trivium stood at the core of the liberal arts for
> a couple of millenia for good reasons, and the concern for logical
> reasoning and poetic beauty becomes introverted without rhetoric's
> attention to translating 'truth' and 'beauty' into practical action
> concerned with advancing the common good."
>         Assuming I'm reading you accurately, I question whether poetic
> or aesthetic "truth" and "beauty" must always be translated by rhetoric
> into civic or public action.  Isn't the introversion, to keep with that
> term, that art elicits sometimes valuable in and of itself,
 
 
> cultures/religions have always provided space for formal,
> ritual, aesthetic "silence."
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Bonnie:
I guess I was engaging in a shorthand of my own.
A liberatory agenda requires investigating the student's world to understand
what she knows, where she wants to go, what kinds of knowledge will fit in her
desires.  This is pretty much what many elite institutions do--they can afford
to meet with students individually to help them talor an educational program
that fits their worlds, which includes what they know and where they think they
want to go.  This is putting it broadly, of course.
 
Large insitutions, or institutions with a 20 to 1 ration (vs 11 to 1) could be
using requirements as a shortcut to investigating the students' worlds.  Rather
then treat students individually, they treat students as categories; thus, come
up with requirements that they think will fit the "normal" or prototype
student.  I think the rationale for requirements (everyone needs such and such)
might be seen as a justification for not having the resources to consruct
programs individually--consulting with the students.
 
Irv
 
 
 
Bonnie Kyburz wrote:
 
> On Sun, 7 Dec 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> > I think our real challenge is a liberatory/progressive one: find out
> > about the worlds of our students and work from there.  As several people
> > on this list have pointed out, requirements are a shorthand for
> > investigating the worlds of our students--and I'm not sure it's
> > effective.
>
> I was confused by this comment.  I didn't read this in any of the
> messages I've read within this thread.  True, I didn't read every one.
> Still, if you have time, maybe you could elaborate on this notion of
> liberatory pedagogies and/or requirements as points of entry into students'
> lives. If you mean to say that liberatory pedagogies allow us to consider
> students' perspectives, in fact that they encourage it, then I
> understand you.  But moving on to talk about requirements in this context
> . . . I get lost.
>
> thanks for any clarification you can offer,
>
> Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> Tempe  AZ  85287
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On Mon, 8 Dec 1997, Thomas P Miller wrote:
 
> Bonnie, excuse me for turning this conversation back on itself, but I
> really like how you asked students to speak to the issue of whether they
> would take comp if it were an elective, and I would like to ask you a
> related question, with an apology for asking if you would prefer not to
> answer.  I see from your address that you are a lecturer, and that you
> have an institutionalized position as a "course director."  I also know
> that Arizona State has a large number of adjunct faculty, and I was
> wondering how you perceive the other side of one of the abolitionists'
> arguments: making comp elective would alleviate the "adjunct problem."
 
I'm happy to respond and pleased that you've asked.  About the "adjunct
problem," as you may recall, I am happy in my position and grateful to be
able to receive a reasonable salary and benefits package and I continue
to develop professionally and teach courses I enjoy teaching.  I do not
feel exploited.  So, much of what I say derives from *my* experience and
I don't hope to speak for all non-tenured workers in Rhet/Comp.  That
said, I'll answer your question by suggesting that *if* we are here
arguing about making comp elective in order to diminish the adjunct
population (which is what I think you mean by "alleviate the adjunct
problem"), then we are perhaps thinking more about the professoriate than
considering the needs of students.  And, of course, we should be
concerned about the quality of that body.  Still, I am curious that we
should be making these associations (elective comp decreases the number
of adjuncts) on the heels of our noble discussion regarding the
*exploitation* of adjuncts.  Just as many adjunct teachers are, to put it
reductively, willing to be "exploited," demonstrating complicity with
academic hegemony, so are students.  In the end, we serve students, or we
are claiming to do so.  And, based upon what I've heard and what I know
from experience, students need fyc, desparately.  They understand its
relevance not only to their non-english courses, but also to their
difficult transitions from highschool to college curricula (almost all
students who spoke yesterday prefaced their talks by saying "when I was
in highschool, . . . " and followed up with some anecdote about the
incredibly misguided advice they'd received about college or about the
extremely widespread cut-and-paste-the-night-before-it's-due practices
that "got me through."  One student said that "a dead animal could have
gotten through highschool as easily as I did").  Most of my students
said that they found English 101 a logical place for these kinds of
transitions, particularly as writing was/is important in all aspects of
life (my heart pounded loudly with joy as I heard this, having believed
that few had internalized my incessant blather about rhetoric as relevant
across all kinds of boundaries).
 
I have not yet been convinced that making comp elective serves students
well, despite what it may do for the stability of our hierarchical
structure in comp.  True, perhaps a strong community structure will, in
less-obvious ways, serve students (I have always believed this to be
true, despite my apparent contempt for hegemony; I am actually concerned
more with the integrity of the decision to abolish elective comp on false
or questionable pretenses).
 
>
> Some days that seems like a very reasonable line of reasoning, other days
> I think that we are bringing the future professoriate in through the back
> door when we create teaching situations that have stability (multi-year
> contracts) and defensible working conditions (reasonable salaries,
> benefits, etc.) and hire people who are smart, talented and
> involved in undergraduate education in ways that full professors often
> aren't.  The challenge is to create better working conditions for those
> who do work that needs to be done, and will not necessarily be better done
> if it is done in the basement of the business college rather than the
> basement of the humanities college.
 
first, some of my favorite people, say, at parties, are those who come in
through the back door--humble, sincere, great conversationalists, but I
digress.
 
As for the rest, No doubt.  But for now, with the vast numbers of fairly
naive first
year students *rightfully* entering universities, we have little choice,
it seems.  Unless I'm missing something, most full professors and even
many track faculty members do not relish the idea of teaching 4/4 loads
in order to uphold the integrity of the professoriate, and they shouldn't
(we all probably agree on the reasons for this).  If teachers are willing
to supsend their intentions to seek track positions, and if they can do
so under reasonable conditions, then where is the harm?  If a teacher
feels exploited under these conditions, it probably means that it is time
to make long-range decisions and either seek track positions or work on
negoitating the terms (which I see happening all around me).  I don't see
that this situation, what you refer to as "bringing the professoriate in
through the back door," weakens the integrity of teachers, professors or
adjuncts; neither does it seem to harm students but to serve them, and to
serve them what they seem to want, if I can take my students' responses
as somehow indicative of a general mood (which is a stretch, I realize,
but the best I could do for now).
>
>  I know that one of the issues is that our colleagues in lecturer
> positions often feel that they cannot speak freely about their situations
> because of their limited security, but perhaps you could speak from the
> experience of a friend who is a lecturer at a large western university and
> works with adjuncts who are hired term to term, especially since your
> local WPA is active on this list.
 
I am honored that you should call me a friend.  I hope I still am.  I'm
obviously not afraid to speak, although my intentions have not been to
offend.  In fact, with all of my questions and observations, I still find
that the abolishinst position is in many ways valid, but perhaps more
valid in a conception of university life that has little weight to it any
longer--well, maybe more than a *little*, but it is nonetheless going
through some radical changes.
 
Maybe it's my position, which has never been fully "stable," in the sense of
some tenured professors (and I now sincerely doubt that it
will ever be so, less because of what I've ever said than because of the
nature of tenure as no longer unquestionable or stable), but I find that
being able to identify change--its infinite causes and its infinite
effects--is a useful, ongoing, and life-altering practice.  This
current situation underscores the difficulty that attends change and our
attempts to understand and adapt to it.
>  I think that my position allows me the flexibility to think and speak
about it in ways that may be somewhat inaccessible to others.  so, please
forgive me if my position is articulated in ignorance of The Big
Picture.  I am trying to make sense of this elective/requirement debate
as it moves along, and I will admit to finding the challenge more
thrilling than frustrating (as is a target shoot at the state fair).
 
As I write, I realize that this instability we all may feel (to greater
or lesser degrees) may make communication more effective and productive.
Thus, by increasing entropy, we increase the possiblities for new and
higher degrees of dynamic order (forgive me, it's my dissertation talking).
moving on . . .
> I know this is not a particularly sensitive question to ask and that your
> response, like the responses of your students (and everybody else), is
> limited by the constraints imposed by the rhetorical situation, but I did
> feel that your post added a dimension to a discussion that was getting
> stale (if staleness is a quality of  virtual space).
 
Our discussion has been extremely important and
enlightening.  I simply
felt compelled to "test" its relevance, and to do that meant going to
the *real* site of the alleged conflict.
 
 
Thanks for indulging me, altogether.
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I am very much with you, Linda.  But I'm still nagged.  Let's put it this way:
all of the people in my department think they know what's best for students.
Some of these opinions differ.  I will be frank and say there are some people
in my dept about whom I have some suspicions of their judgment (that wasn't
frank).  If I open this critique up a bit, I know that people in the university
have different ideas of precisely what the students need to know.  I'll bet
most of  them would agree that they need to know how to write better (this is a
kind of cultural bonding statement), but when they get at what "to write
better" means, we have some radical differences among us.
 
My other suspicion is that most of us have been situated within the lit/comp
field with certain ideas of what constitutes academic discourse (influenced no
doubt by Bartholomae) and its value.  Maybe this academic discourse is great
stuff.  But it is worth noting that we do not evaluate it in an entirely
disinterested fashion.
 
Supposing one of your students opted not to take any of _our_ writing/thinking
courses.  Suppose this student took a straight science curriculum because of
her interests.  No languages, no literature, no writing.  And then went on to
become a skilled botanist--got hired in a fine job?  Or somebody went crazy
with computer science and focused on that without the benefit of any liberal
arts courses?  In other words, they got through a college program just fine
without having to learn what we think of as "academic discourse."  Should that
student have been required to take these courses that would bring him or her
into the "academic conversation"?
 
Irv
 
Linda Adler-Kassner wrote:
 
> Irv:
> I don't know that I meant to imply that we know what's _best_ for our
> students.  I don't pretend to think that I'm absolutely preparing someone
> for a future in some specific discipline that I don't know much about.  My
> point is a broader one, which I'll borrow some language from myself to
> describe.  (I've resorted to citing myself.  Is that some form of academic
> addle-brainedness?) Anyway - in an essay on working-class students and the
> form of the expository essay, I write this:
> -----------------------------
> As a form of communication... the essay also mediates the existence of a
> distinct community who interpret communication in similar ways.  Here, as
> above, I'm defining "community" as a group who shares a common
> interpretation of mass communicated symbols, in this case the essay itself,
> and the words that comprise it.  While two people in the academic community
> may not interpret an idea in the same way -- for example, I may believe
> that John Dewey meant one thing when he wrote about the purpose of
> education and you may believe another -- this disagreement is carried out
> in a broader context of understanding that we both share.   This is the
> sort of "cultural literacy" of academe, a common understanding underscoring
> our differing interpretations that ensures we're basically in the same
> ballpark.  Although we may be on different teams, sharing this ballpark
> means that  we use language and form to express our allegiances in ways
> that we (and our millions of teammates) see as "correct" within the context
> of the academy.
> ------------------------------
> This is what I mean when I suggest that composition classes help students
> find their ways into the culture of academe - they help students define the
> walls of this ballpark.  Now - I also think (even though you might not be
> able to tell from the above excerpt - but there's more after that) that
> there are ways for students to shape this "ballpark" I allude to in ways
> that, to some degree, reflect their own values, beliefs, ideas, etc.
> Academically speaking, I see this as akin to Raymond Williams' idea of
> hegemony - it works because it can accomodate alternative perspectives, as
> well.  However, for those alternative perspectives to have a breath of a
> chance (even within this somewhat deterministic model), students need to
> understand the boundaries of the culture (the walls of the ballpark) that
> they're playing in.  Once they're in, they can begin to nudge (see previous
> post), changing ideas of what academic literacy _is_ so that it is more
> inclusive.  Admitedly, this all still goes on within the hegemonic
> "umbrella" that Williams writes about - I'm constantly in the process of
> thinking about whether I think it's ever really possible to escape that, or
> whether it's just a matter of redefining what/who's included in it.  (I
> think of Basil Bernstein here, but I don't want this to turn into a big
> theory v. theory/spy vs. spy post.)
>
> Returning to the second part of your post, Irv (about finding out about the
> worlds of our students and working from there) I agree absolutely - that's
> what has to happen if we're to help students define the walls of the
> ballpark in ways that work for them.  My point is/was that without classes
> (required or not) that help students do exactly what I think we're both
> talking about here, we're not facilitating the choice that they've made to
> come to college.  I _do_ think that this choice requires hammering out some
> path between student and academic cultures, however, and comp. courses are
> a central place where this can happen.  It would be terrific if this wasn't
> necessary, but at this particular moment in time we still need to work with
> students to make this change.  That's why I think comp. courses are a good
> idea - although as someone who has squirmed out from
> under/avoided/assiduously worked away from requirements her entire life, I
> _am_ willing to back off from my insistence that they should be "required."
>  (Of course, this reflects my own class status/privilege, but I won't go
> into that here.)  Perhaps it comes down to that same choice - if students
> choose not to do this, they shouldn't have to?  Then again, this seems some
> sort of wierd social Darwinism - the acculturated will survive.
> apologies for the lengthy post - lots of thinking.
> Linda
>
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BTW, Linda,
What was the article you cited?  I'd like to see it.
Irv
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I just had to reply to Irv Peckham's latest post regarding future computer
programmers and botanists.  Perhaps I am naive, but I still adhere to the
idea that a college education is more than vocational training and more
than an introduction to "academic discourse."  It seems to me a liberal
education is or should be about exposure to and engagement with ideas.
And writing is a valuable form of engagement.  I still operate from the
Jeffersonian idea that a democracy requires educated citizens.  And simply
learning botany or computer science, valuable as those skills are, does
not fulfill that mission.  That's why I am appalled by what is taking
place at Carleton in Canada.
 
 
Ernest Stromberg
Associate Director of Composition
Dept. of English
University of Oregon
Eugene, OR 97403
els@darkwing.uoregon.edu
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Bonnie, I'm sorry but my "back door" metaphor may have implied that I am
opposed to creating teaching positions that blur the lines between faculty
and nonfaculty. I tried to suggest that sometimes I think
that the whole required composition enterprise depends (as abolitionists
have maintained) on an exploited labor pool,  but
other times I think that institutions evolve to value the work that is
important to their survival, which is why undergraduate education
generally is being valued more and perhaps leads one to expect that the
teaching of composition will have to be similarly revalued if it is to be
done effectively (or to use the language of the market "competitively").
 
Here at the U of A, I have seen the positions of lecturer/supervisors
and academic professionals upgraded in order to count them as faculty in
computing how many undergraduates are taught by faculty--a cynical
undermining of the category or a creative use of the rhetorical situation
depending on whether you view the development from the faculty's
perspective or the perspective of the teachers in question.
 
  I don't see
> that this situation, what you refer to as "bringing the professoriate in
> through the back door," weakens the integrity of teachers, professors or
> adjuncts; neither does it seem to harm students but to serve them, and to
> serve them what they seem to want, if I can take my students' responses
> as somehow indicative of a general mood (which is a stretch, I realize,
> but the best I could do for now).
 
 
> Maybe it's my position, which has never been fully "stable," in the sense of
> some tenured professors (and I now sincerely doubt that it
> will ever be so, less because of what I've ever said than because of the
> nature of tenure as no longer unquestionable or stable), but I find that
> being able to identify change--its infinite causes and its infinite
> effects--is a useful, ongoing, and life-altering practice.  This
> current situation underscores the difficulty that attends change and our
> attempts to understand and adapt to it.
 
> >  I think that my position allows me the flexibility to think and speak
> about it in ways that may be somewhat inaccessible to others.  so, please
> forgive me if my position is articulated in ignorance of The Big
> Picture.  I am trying to make sense of this elective/requirement debate
> as it moves along, and I will admit to finding the challenge more
> thrilling than frustrating (as is a target shoot at the state fair).
>
 
I agree that we need to hear more from teachers of composition, especially
since many of the voices on this list are administrators or faculty with
tenure, but I would also note that you apologized about five times for
speaking your mind while stating that you felt free to do so.  It may have
been because I was being overbearing, but we also need to remember that
many of us speak through our experience as administrators (or "composition
bosses" as Sledd calls us), and management and labor do not oftenview
work from the same perspective, though academics do not generally like to
consider those categories for the ways they view themselves.
 
 
 ----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Irv,
 
I know you're a generous sort, but what are these strange files I receive
in my Eudora Document folder everytime  you post to the list?
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Curiously,
 
Howard Davis
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Irv wrote:
I am very much with you, Linda.  But I'm still nagged.  Let's put it this way:
all of the people in my department think they know what's best for students.
Some of these opinions differ.  I will be frank and say there are some people
in my dept about whom I have some suspicions of their judgment (that wasn't
frank).  If I open this critique up a bit, I know that people in the
university
have different ideas of precisely what the students need to know.  I'll bet
most of  them would agree that they need to know how to write better (this
is a
kind of cultural bonding statement), but when they get at what "to write
better" means, we have some radical differences among us.
-----------
Yes, this _is_ an issue.  As I learn about my new institutional culture, I
learn about the different forms/shapes that it takes at different
institutions, too.  When I speak of a course that helps people negotiate
their ways into academic discourse, of course I'm speaking of the kinds of
things that I do, and you do, Irv (no doubt), and most of the people on
this list do.  True, there _are_ not-so-hot compositionists out there.
Should we then say that because they might get a less effective instructor,
students should not have to encounter courses that should (in my
estimation, and I think yours) do the kinds of things we're talking about?
Really, students can get lousy teachers in any field (although I think
lousy composition teachers can do a lot more damage than lousy teachers in
other fields, really).
 
 
My other suspicion is that most of us have been situated within the lit/comp
field with certain ideas of what constitutes academic discourse (influenced no
doubt by Bartholomae) and its value.  Maybe this academic discourse is great
stuff.  But it is worth noting that we do not evaluate it in an entirely
disinterested fashion.
 
Of course not!  In fact, I'd be the very first to argue that my entire
pedagogy is based on an extremely "interested" (as the opposite of
disinterested) fashion!  Part of the work of composition, it seems to me,
is helping students see this, too.  I _don't_ think that academic discourse
is "great stuff" - I see it as a form of communication that outlines the
ballpark, etc., as I said earlier.  But "great?"  I'm not sure.  It exists,
it mediates this community, this community is (to me) one where good can be
done.  If students make the choice to be part of the community (for
whatever reason), it's important to participate (in some ways) in the
communication mediating it, otherwise their chances for success within it
are lessened to some degree.
(I actually can't believe I'm even coming close to defending
requirements... I think I alluded to the degree with which I've always
avoided them.  I hate requirements, they make me chafe, and I won't submit
to them. My entire career has been based on doing things differently than
people say they're supposed to be done.  So my point here has less to do
with arguing that people should take comp., than it does with saying a
class helping people make bridges between their literacies and academic
literacy is a good thing.  This does reflect "Inventing the U.", as you
point out, although I think there's a twist here... but I won't get into
that.)
-------------
Back to Irv:
Supposing one of your students opted not to take any of _our_ writing/thinking
courses.  Suppose this student took a straight science curriculum because of
her interests.  No languages, no literature, no writing.  And then went on to
become a skilled botanist--got hired in a fine job?  Or somebody went crazy
with computer science and focused on that without the benefit of any liberal
arts courses?  In other words, they got through a college program just fine
without having to learn what we think of as "academic discourse."  Should that
student have been required to take these courses that would bring him or her
into the "academic conversation"?
----------------------------------
But I don't think that this student would have "escaped" (ha) without
learning academic discourse.  They would have participated in the discourse
in their discipline; that's as much "academic dc" as stuff that I might
produce in the social sciences or humanities.  I think it's important not
to conflate "participating in academic discourse" with "getting a liberal
arts education," because I see these as quite different things.  I also see
the question that you raise above, which loops back to some of the earlier
posts in this thread, as a different question.  Here, it seems to me you're
getting back to the purpose of education, and what students' roles should
be in determining that purpose.  Is the purpose to broaden students' minds,
to help them see things from different perspectives - all the stuff
traditionally associated with a liberal arts education?  Or is it a more
narrowly-defined, vocationally-related thing?  If I may indulge in a very
small amount of personal reflection myself, these are questions I thought
about long and hard when I started teaching.  As mentioned earlier, I went
to a liberal arts college - always saw ed. as the "mind expansion" thing,
as did most of my l.a. college peers.  When I arrived to teach comp. at
General College six years after graduating from college, I remember telling
one student who wanted to know what her grade was that she shouldn't care
about grades, because that's not what college was all about.  I blush with
embarassment at this memory, but I'll never forget it... my first lesson
(learned a bit later) in not imposing my own ideas, values, or judgments on
someone else's goals.  Between experiences with other students who were
more vocationally/grade oriented in GC and, perhaps ironically, really
strong training in communication and historiographic research and analysis
methods, this idea of not judging others' motives is a really important
part of my modus operandi.  Of course, I _do_ hope that students choose to
see college as a place to explore different ideas, expand their minds, etc.
 My classes reflect this, I say it fairly frequently, etc.  But if they
choose not do it, that doesn't mean it's a _bad_ thing.  Again, it's the
choice issue, and it's not my job to judge their choice.  I can present
alternatives, but if they decide not to go with them, it's still my job to
work with them... and if they're vocationally-oriented, so be it.  I can
explain how the critical thinking/analysis/reading/writing stuff we're
working on as we study language and education will be beneficial for them
if they're going to be engineers (as a lot of our students are), or
botanists, or whatever.
 
Finally (whew! sorry for the length, again...), the essay I referred to is
coming out in yet another working-class book.  It's called _Teaching
Working Class: Essays on Class and Pedagogy_, edited by Sherry Linkon.  It
will be out from University of Massachusetts Press in 1998.  My essay is
called "The Shape of the Form: Working-Class Students and the Academic Essay."
-Linda
Linda Adler-Kassner
Writing Program
University of Michigan-Dearborn
4901 Evergreen Road
Dearborn, MI  48128-1491
313.593.3282(w)/313.593.5645(fax)
http://www.umd.umich.edu/~adlerk
 
"My motto as I live and learn
Is dig and be dug in return."
-Langston Hughes
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------6588FCACFE222F66FD980E68
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Linda:
It seems to me that we go at it pretty much the same way.  I'm just not very
convinced about the requirments issue.  Any comp or comp/rhetoric related course
taught by most of the people I know on this list would be a valuable experience
for just about any student.  I do think that good courses like this get known as
good courses--and students take them.
 
One thought:  I can't imagine a "college education" as a thing.  So I am not sure
of what I mean when I say that student has a "good college education" or students
should take this if they want to have "a good college education."  As I think
about it, I don't see a college education as beginning and ending someplace or
having definable contours.  I think we institutionalize education, try to make a
verb a noun, so to speak.  And the notions of requirements get caught up in the
web of that reification.
 
Best,
Irv
 
--------------6588FCACFE222F66FD980E68
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            University of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Associate Professor
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------6588FCACFE222F66FD980E68--
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Trying one more time, for what it's worth.
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 9 Dec 1997 11:51:11 -0800 (PST)
From: Ernest Stromberg <els@darkwing.uoregon.edu>
To: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject: Re: requirements/outside of the bottle
 
I just had to reply to Irv Peckham's latest post regarding future computer
programmers and botanists.  Perhaps I am naive, but I still adhere to the
idea that a college education is more than vocational training and more
than an introduction to "academic discourse."  It seems to me a liberal
education is or should be about exposure to and engagement with ideas.
And writing is a valuable form of engagement.  I still operate from the
Jeffersonian idea that a democracy requires educated citizens.  And simply
learning botany or computer science, valuable as those skills are, does
not fulfill that mission.  That's why I am appalled by what is taking
place at Carleton in Canada. It also strikes me that many of our student
enter with an understandable concern about future employment and the need
to take courses that will make them more marketable.  But should the
university simply cater to a fear which is produced in the students by
forces beyond their individual control?
 
 
Ernest Stromberg
Associate Director of Composition
Dept. of English
University of Oregon
Eugene, OR 97403
els@darkwing.uoregon.edu
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>Trying one more time, for what it's worth.
>
>---------- Forwarded message ----------
>Date: Tue, 9 Dec 1997 11:51:11 -0800 (PST)
>From: Ernest Stromberg <els@darkwing.uoregon.edu>
>To: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>Subject: Re: requirements/outside of the bottle
>
>I just had to reply to Irv Peckham's latest post regarding future computer
>programmers and botanists.  Perhaps I am naive, but I still adhere to the
>idea that a college education is more than vocational training and more
>than an introduction to "academic discourse."  It seems to me a liberal
>education is or should be about exposure to and engagement with ideas.
>And writing is a valuable form of engagement.  I still operate from the
>Jeffersonian idea that a democracy requires educated citizens.  And simply
>learning botany or computer science, valuable as those skills are, does
>not fulfill that mission.
 
Chiming in, I'd like to point out some of the things we know from survey
research that also undermine Irv's position.
 
1.  Only 1/3 of college graduates end up in a career within the field of
their undergraduate major.  So the botanist or computer programmer may be
OK if they're part of the lucky 1/3.  What if they're not?
 
2.  Most studies of career paths indicate that getting the entry-level job
depends on specific qualifications (like a specific degree), but
advancement through the career depends on people skills, communications
abilities, flexibility of mind, etc.  In other words, if the botanist only
wants entry-level job, then she is fine with just the botany work.  But if
she wants to move up, if she wants to make more money, if she wants a
career in botany, then she needs the stuff that a liberal arts degree, with
all those pesky distribution requirements, can deliver (note:  CAN deliver,
not WILL deliver; "will" depends on the student).
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Godzilla being the whole mass of cultural forces that generate and maintain
required composition courses.  Godzilla is winning, of course--though I'm
amazed at how a thread that seems to elicit so much scorn and ennui keeps on
running.
 
So if this thread is like a B movie, maybe we're at that turn in the cycle
where we find the good in the monster.  If mandatory comp is the right and
just thing to do, can we identify what qualities it ought to have in order
to deserve our good will?  That is, many of the arguments about students and
faculty may justify why _some_ things should be mandated, but not why any
_particular_ thing has to be mandated.  Then there are some things that
should be mandated but that may be a strange fit in a composition class.
And then there are other things that are good and that are good for
composition but that are a strange fit in a required class (required
democracy isn't).
 
My reading is that mandatory first-year composition should, above all,
introduce students to better ways of "inventing the university."  Is there
any other general category that we can add that is central to the
justification for mandatory composition?  In other words, are there other
advantages to composition that normally intelligent 18-year-old people just
can't understand?
 
If this very good purpose is the core of what there is to like about our
Godzilla, I still can't shake the apparently off-the-wall view that we're
still using every way possible to avoid the key problem.  To shift the
metaphorical frame, our "mandate," at least originally, wasn't about
inventing the university.  So what's our best re-election strategy?  Lay low
and hope nobody notices?  Come out and announce the shift (and get
clobbered, often--our opponents have some contributors with mighty deep
pockets)?  I was thinking we might go into consulting and lobbying.  Less
noble (perhaps), but probably more effective and definitely more profitable
(though perhaps only after some initial lean times). Apparently the main
view is that our continued incumbency is assured.  I've got a funny feeling
about that.  Maybe it's just gas.  Or maybe it's just the sickening effects
of seeing so many aspects of this conversation through Sledd's plantation
metaphor.
 
I mean, Godzilla was just protecting her children after all, right?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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To indulge in a bit of end-of-semester chiming (or maybe dissonence):  It
strikes me that this discussion has been heavily weighted toward what
future botonists and comptuter sciences need from the humanities.  When I
look back at my own education, liberal arts were not just humanities:  My
liberal arts education required a certain number of hours in the
humanities, in the social sciences, in laboratory science, etc. These were
all part of the "liberal arts."  The issue was not just that scientists
NEED communication, but that English majors NEED botany, NEED economics,
NEED political science, etc.  We English majors burned with resentment at
not being allowed to take all English courses. (We didn't NEED geology!) On
the other hand, noone presumed to tell us WHICH particular course in the
humanities or social sciences or sciences we needed.  So you could graduate
from Oberlin without taking a single English course (although few people
did) or a single history course, or a single biology course, etc.
 
The difference with required composition is that we are telling students
that they need a particular course--and that gets us into the discourse of
"skills,"  and raises the questions of who defines and measures and teaches
them, and that leads us down all sorts of dangerous byways.
 
Overall, I'm more comfortable with the idea that English departments need
required composition than with the idea that students need it.
 
 
 
>>I just had to reply to Irv Peckham's latest post regarding future computer
>>programmers and botanists.  Perhaps I am naive, but I still adhere to the
>>idea that a college education is more than vocational training and more
>>than an introduction to "academic discourse."  It seems to me a liberal
>>education is or should be about exposure to and engagement with ideas.
>>And writing is a valuable form of engagement.  I still operate from the
>>Jeffersonian idea that a democracy requires educated citizens.  And simply
>>learning botany or computer science, valuable as those skills are, does
>>not fulfill that mission.
>
>Chiming in, I'd like to point out some of the things we know from survey
>research that also undermine Irv's position.
>
>1.  Only 1/3 of college graduates end up in a career within the field of
>their undergraduate major.  So the botanist or computer programmer may be
>OK if they're part of the lucky 1/3.  What if they're not?
>
>2.  Most studies of career paths indicate that getting the entry-level job
>depends on specific qualifications (like a specific degree), but
>advancement through the career depends on people skills, communications
>abilities, flexibility of mind, etc.  In other words, if the botanist only
>wants entry-level job, then she is fine with just the botany work.  But if
>she wants to move up, if she wants to make more money, if she wants a
>career in botany, then she needs the stuff that a liberal arts degree, with
>all those pesky distribution requirements, can deliver (note:  CAN deliver,
>not WILL deliver; "will" depends on the student).
>
>Bill
>
>Bill Condon
>Director, WSU Writing Programs
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Despite many contrary arguments on this list, I still maintain that a
required holiday is preferable to an elective one.  In the first place,
without the requirement, too many WPAs will keep working, alienating
themselves from their families and, yea, their colleagues as well.  In the
second place, despite the requirement, research has demonstrated that even
WPAs are able to enjoy certain aspects of the holiday, though not, of
course, all, once they are forced away from their desks.  Finally, close
to half of WPAs eventually wind up doing something different, so the
experience of a vacation is not merely vocational but expansive,
particularly considering egg nog and the like. I know it is a minority
position, but it still seems right to me.  So deck the halls.
                                        --Ed White
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Didn't Godzilla just get killed off about a year ago (by the Japanese film
company that made all those movies)?
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
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Joe,
 
You got the name of that film company? I wonder if they do contracts on
other monsters?
 
--Eric Crump, willing to chip in for the fee
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Some responses about plagiarism:
 
Much to blame for plagiarism is the high school approach and introduction
to plagiarism.  For example, secondary students are challenged to
plagiarize rather than offered an explanation of how documentation
enhances a paper's value. Many students in my freshman composition
courses tell me that their writing assignments were prefaced by these
familiar words:  "If you plagiarize, I'll catch you and punish you."  Thus,
most students take the challenge due to the boldness of youth and
plagiarize on purpose just to see if the haggard comp teacher can
"catch" them.  So, one point would be to start preaching the good side of
documentation rather than "don't do it or I'll nail you."
 
Here is another method to halt plagiarism.  Create appropriate writing
assignments which are written in the classroom during the regular class
period.  I have been doing this for more than 25 years and students love
the idea of really being able to perform with words.  Now, there are
differences between and "outside" paper and one done in the
classroom.  Grading adjustments must be created; however, I utilize a
grammar standard and if that standard isn't met, the paragraph
assignment or essay assignment does not pass.  Tough?  Yes!
Rewarding to most students who are not remedial?  Definitely yes!
 
I do not employ the ever-expansive style called Process Writing.  I have
my own process and do not put college freshmen in groups.  From my
student surveys, this type of learning wastes more time and those with
some ability just sit back and ride the wave of work by the diligent
student in the group.
 
I don't lecture.  I interrupt my students who read my lectures which have
been incorporated into published textbooks.  I can hear all of those
enthused teachers of process writing uttering kind indulgences.  Fine.
But I can say I teach ACCOUNTABLE COMPOSITION and can prove it.
 
Just thought I'd toss this your way.
 
Plagiarism doesn't occur in my one outside the class paper because I
have designed it so the students can copy everything! {Footnoted of
course}  But, they have to collate a great deal of information. [ all
students in a given class have different research subjects that I assign]
They have to edit a large volume of information into a 400 to 500 word
paper.  This assignment isn't quite a regular essay; however, one old old
method used to teach writing was to have the students copy the works
of the Masters.  So, I believe this assignment has its benefits.  And, there
is NO PLAGIARISM.
 
Hope you have a nice holiday season.
 
Ben J. Mocini
Associate Professor/Composition
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I've had a hard day grading papers and shouldn't respond, but I can't
resist.  Interesting post, Ben; in brief, it seems like you
managed to
 
 
blame high schools for our problems . . .
 
indicate it's best to write in single sessions with little chance
for revision.  Did you write those "published pieces" you mention
below in single setting without feedback?  Wow . . .
 
Appear to grade by counting the errors and fail 'em if there are too many
comma splices . . .
 
See students as incapable of helping or learning from each other . . .
 
Use the good old 'collate and condense' method, as if they copy
everything they don't have to think and aren't able to plagariaze . . .
 
Didn't know we still used footnotes . . .
 
Interesting post.
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302        e-mail: gglau@asu.edu     |
|                                                        |
|  Office: (602) 965-3898      FAX: (602) 965-3451       |
|          http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/             |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
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Ben: It is an interesting post.  I can guess why the students' like it--they do no reading and writing outside
class; they don't have to make any decisions about what or how to write; and they get to copy.  How do you
instill in your students' that writing is about making choices, when you foreclose all their choices?  Or do
you only write things other people tell you to?
Diane Dowdey                                    Internet: eng_dxd@shsu.edu
Director of Freshman English                    Phone: 409-294-1438
Department of English and Foreign Languages     Fax: 409-294-1408
Sam Houston State University
Huntsville, TX  77341
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Hello, all--
I am seeking student evaluation forms developed especially for writing
courses and programs.  I did some searching on this 7-8 years ago and
didn't find much, though there was talk.  Does anyone have either forms or
references available?
 
As always, thanks for the help
Gail
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
Director, Expository Writing Program
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Gail --
You might check with Geoff Chase at NAU.  He developed a pretty thorough
evaluation form for the composition courses there.  One of its greatest
strengths is that it encourages students to reflect on the role of their own
efforts in their writing development -- a factor that is often left out of
the evaluation process.
Jena
 
At 06:00 PM 12/10/97 -0800, you wrote:
>Hello, all--
>I am seeking student evaluation forms developed especially for writing
>courses and programs.  I did some searching on this 7-8 years ago and
>didn't find much, though there was talk.  Does anyone have either forms or
>references available?
>
>As always, thanks for the help
>Gail
>______________________________________________________________________________
>Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
>Director, Expository Writing Program
>Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
>English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
>______________________________________________________________________________
>
>
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jena A. Burges
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Freshman Writing
Longwood College
201 High Street
Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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And here I had been blaming college for not teaching students not to plagiarize and for failing to teach students
even what plagiarism is when the blame really belongs on high schools!
 
Copying is ok as long as you footnote it?  Wow!  I will become much more productive in terms as publishing now!
So I can take ideas and and nothing new but condensation!  Give me those 9th grade encyclopedia research papers!
 
Plagiarism is presenting another's ideas as your own.  It is not merely a matter of copying the words; it relates
to ideas.  Sometimes cut and paste (even when called collate and condense) does yield new ideas.  But often not.
And I am not one who, for standard papers, requires a great deal of new thought to pass the threshhold, but
thought nonetheless.
 
I am sure that closed universe snip and snap writing is in fact useful.  As an exercise.  As learning aspects of
writing and attribution.  But it bears little relationship ultimately to any writing anyone actually does.  In
business one does reports based on data - rarely based on just other reports.  In academia we do reports based on
data, but with our spin on it.  And we do research and reports and commentary and original search (misnamed
re-search) and reports on it.
 
Process is very valuable - much superior to grammar-as-writing.  But not all processes work for all students (I
hate committee work and especially drafting by committee - don't you?).  But thinking, writing, reading,
rethinking, rewriting, rewriting, feedback, rethinking, rewriting seems to be part of the writing process that,
friendly notes and email excepted, are nearly constant - though often the feedback part is omitted unless the
work is to be published.  I am delighted my kids are learning to write with the process-informed instruction -
think, organize, write, organize, get feedback, rewrite.  They do multiple drafts as a matter of course now -
they understand the value and need for it - how else would you do it?
 
Ben, do you really just say, "Here, writing something about this, but don't think, don't organize, don't rethink
or rewrite, just do."
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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I still use a form that was published (I think) about 10-15 years ago in (I
think) CCC.  When I go to my office I'll try to hunt down the citation.
Maybe someone else knows of it?
 
>I am seeking student evaluation forms developed especially for writing
>courses and programs.
 
J.L. McClure                        (319)398-5411, ext. 5837
English Department                  jmcclure@soli.inav.net
Kirkwood Community College          jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
Cedar Rapids IA  52406
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Just saw a brilliant trailer for the new Godzilla-cum-SFX movie--broke the
whole theatre up.  Three minutes of incredible effects that show only
Godzilla's havoc-wreaking effects, not him.  Then a huge, screen-filling
yellow reptilian eye.  Then four words flash in sequence on the screen:
 
 
                                GODZILLA
 
 
 
                                  SIZE
 
                                  DOES
 
                                 MATTER
 
 
 
Could have something to do with required comp and the power of inertial
reality, I spoze.
 
Bob C.
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I think that where Ben goes wrong is in his understanding of
the "process approach" to teaching writing, which he equates
with students working in groups (apparently not to critique
each other's work, but to do group projects, since he worries
about some group members not doing their share).
 
If we define the process approach as one in which most of the
teacher's time and energy go into review of work in progress,
instead of pre-writing lecture and drill and post-writing
criticism (all the nasty, scolding remarks teachers write on
graded papers), then we are talking about an approach which
also eliminates plagiarism (or nips it in the bud), while not
denying students the opportunity to write the way professionals
do.
 
        --Bill Murdick
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I am usually a fairly silent lurker on this list, but this post has
compelled me to reply.  I have spent much of this week reading my students'
portfolios, portfolios full of the evidence that my pedagogical approach
values the process of writing--peer responses, my responses to drafts,
reflective introductions that discuss, in part, how students used, or
didn't, the various kinds of feedback that they received all semester.
 
But I have found that most of my students also have found value in this
approach, to varying degrees, admittedly.  I did not employ anything so
unbiased as a survey to establish this point of view, and yes, I am sure
that some students were telling me what I wanted to hear.  But I develop a
pretty good rapport with students where they have little trouble telling me
what they think about how things are working, or not.  One student stated
straight out in his intro. to his portfolio, "In our very first assignment
in English 101, we wrote about how we see ourselves as writers.  In this
assignment I said that I am someone who only writes when I have to.  I also
said that writing assignments, to me, are boring, time wasting tasks, that
are only completed to receive credit and eventually pass the class.  And now
that I have taken my first college level writing course, my opinion remains
unchanged."  So when another student writes, "That is one reason why I
thought my writing was poor.  The comments made to me usually were about my
bad organization or my spelling or sentence errors.  One thing I had never
seen on any of my papers were things that I could have done to make the
paper more effective or more clear to the reader, which is what I really
needed to help me become a better and more effective writer . . . .  The
peer responses were something completely new to me before this semester.
They have helped me very much throughout the semester because they show you
exactly what they as a reader did not understand or what is not clear," I
tend to believe him.  So this student only began to see himself as a capable
writer because of the process of writing.  Sure, his writing is not perfect,
but it's a whole lot better than it was, and he has begun to recognize this.
 
Getting students to see peer response as valuable is a tough task, and it
takes time on the instructor's part.  I have found the best way to show
students that peer response is valuable is to comment on those responses,
pointing out where students' comments match what the instructor has said to
the writer so that they can see that the instructor values what the student
responders say.  Yeah, it's a lot more work, but it has clearly been worth
it if my students' portfolios this week are any indication.  They find the
process of writing valuable, and not one said that they find no value in
working in groups, and I think it's clear that at least some of my students
are willing to speak they mind, and for that I admire them.
 
As for the issue of plagiarism, I think the process approach is the best
"weapon" against this problem.  If a student has to write multiple drafts
that have been derived from various generative assignments, both those
written in and out of the classroom, and the student has to reflect in
writing about the process they went through to produce this piece of work,
plagiarism is nearly impossible because students can't do these things if
they didn't write the papers and engage in the process that lead up to them.
Again, it takes more time on the instructor's part, it creates more papers
passing across the instructor's desk or computer screen, but if the students
in the end can talk about their development as writers, and can see and
analyze their work in a new way, then haven't we achieved what we
want--better writers and better thinkers?
 
Kim Dozier
Illinois State University
 
>
>I do not employ the ever-expansive style called Process Writing.  I have
>my own process and do not put college freshmen in groups.  From my
>student surveys, this type of learning wastes more time and those with
>some ability just sit back and ride the wave of work by the diligent
>student in the group.
>
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And then there's the classic "Bambi vs. Godzilla" cartoon--where you see a
cute little deer frolicking amongst the flowers and butterflies, only to
have a giant lizard foot come crushing down on him as the credits roll.
 
I like this Godzilla metaphor for required comp!
 
A good holiday to all.
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
 
 
 
>Just saw a brilliant trailer for the new Godzilla-cum-SFX movie--broke the
>whole theatre up.  Three minutes of incredible effects that show only
>Godzilla's havoc-wreaking effects, not him.  Then a huge, screen-filling
>yellow reptilian eye.  Then four words flash in sequence on the screen:
>
>
>                                GODZILLA
>
>
>
>                                  SIZE
>
>                                  DOES
>
>                                 MATTER
>
>
>
>Could have something to do with required comp and the power of inertial
>reality, I spoze.
>
>Bob C.
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I thought this might be relevant:
(forwarded from Janice Walker who forwarded it from Mick Doherty)
 
When asked recently why he was qualified to be a television color
commentator for the NFL on Fox, former Houston coach Jerry Glanville
responded,
 
"I took freshman English four times."
 
Just some encouraging words to pass along to those students at the
bottom of your portfolio pile ...
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I'd appreciate the citation for that student evaluation form of writing
programs as well.
 
Thanks,
Gerri McNenny
McNenny@dt.uh.edu
University of Houston-Downtown
 
        ----------
        From:  J.L. McClure [SMTP:jmcclure@SOLI.INAV.NET]
        Sent:  Thursday, December 11, 1997 7:01 AM
        To:  WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
        Subject:  Re: Student Evaluations
 
        I still use a form that was published (I think) about 10-15
years ago in (I
        think) CCC.  When I go to my office I'll try to hunt down the
citation.
        Maybe someone else knows of it?
 
        >I am seeking student evaluation forms developed especially for
writing
        >courses and programs.
 
        J.L. McClure                        (319)398-5411, ext. 5837
        English Department                  jmcclure@soli.inav.net
        Kirkwood Community College          jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
        6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
        Cedar Rapids IA  52406
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Gail,
Here's a form I developed with a lot of input from folks on this list.
It's worked well for me.
Bill
 
ECB 102:  Writing Practicum, Section 003
Class Evaluation
Winter Term, 1996
 
Please respond to the following questions as fully as you wish:
 
1. What were your attitudes about writing when the class began?  Now that
the course is ending, have your attitudes changed?  Please explain.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
2. Briefly describe or evaluate your writing abilities at the beginning of
this course.  How would you evaluate them now?  Please explain.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
3.  Did peer comments and/or peer editing help you improve your writing?
If so, how?  If not, how might peer responses have been more useful?
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
4.  Did conferences with your instructor help you improve your writing?  If
so, how?   If not, how might they have been more useful?
 
 
 
 
 
5.  Did your instructor use handouts, supplemental readings, audiovisual
aids, or creative or innovative teaching techniques that seemed especially
helpful?  What was most helpful?
 
 
 
6. Name the three most important things that you will carry away from this
writing course and explain why they are valuable to you.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
7. What are your instructor's strengths?
 
 
 
 
8. What are your instructor's weaknesses?
 
 
 
 
9.  Overall, how do you rate this instructor?
 
 
 
10.  If you could keep only one element of this course, what would it be
and why?
 
 
 
 
11.  If you could eliminate only one element of this course, what would it
be and why?
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Bah!  Humbug!
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I would also appreciate that citation--we're in the process of
revising our evaluation procedures.  Thanks,
 
Carole Clark Papper
Ball State University
You wrote:
>
>I'd appreciate the citation for that student evaluation form of writing
>programs as well.
>
>Thanks,
>Gerri McNenny
>McNenny@dt.uh.edu
>University of Houston-Downtown
>
>        ----------
>        From:  J.L. McClure [SMTP:jmcclure@SOLI.INAV.NET]
>        Sent:  Thursday, December 11, 1997 7:01 AM
>        To:  WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>        Subject:  Re: Student Evaluations
>
>        I still use a form that was published (I think) about 10-15
>years ago in (I
>        think) CCC.  When I go to my office I'll try to hunt down the
>citation.
>        Maybe someone else knows of it?
>
>        >I am seeking student evaluation forms developed especially for
>writing
>        >courses and programs.
>
>        J.L. McClure                        (319)398-5411, ext. 5837
>        English Department                  jmcclure@soli.inav.net
>        Kirkwood Community College          jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
>        6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
>        Cedar Rapids IA  52406
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On some issues related to evaluating writing teachers, I'd recommend
EVALUATING TEACHERS OF WRITING edited by Christine Hult from NCTE.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Thanks, Tom.  I don't think I was arguing art for art's sake (in case that
is what you "heard").  I'm well aware of the problems that inhere in the
disinterested study and interpretation of literature/art, which is why I
added the qualifier that aesthetic experience is always contingent and
never transhistorical, and why I've always tried to get students to
read/write about literature through various contexts.  I was reaching more
for the aesthetic as spiritual and ritual, as elicited not just by the
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel but also music (about which the young Burke
said was the closest thing to pure language), or dance, or prayer, or even
mathematics.  I was thinking of Longinus's rhetoric of the sublime. Hell
yes, rhetoric makes people see the baggage they bring to any interpretation
and see the underpinnings of any textual production.  Etc.  But rhetoric,
as all pervasive as it can sometimes seem, will always, I believe, exist in
tension with the formal and aesthetic, experiences of the timeless, and so
forth.  Kind of like nomos existing in tension with physis.  Or elective
comp in tension with the centripetal forces of educational institutions.
I'm NOT advocating solipsism or a return to New Criticism.
 
Andy Crockett
Japan
 
 
 
At  8:41 AM 12/9/97 -0700, Thomas P Miller wrote:
>Andy, I agree with you that art for art's sake is a viable cultural
>ideology, but I question whether it serves the humanities well as the
>institutional justification for the liberal arts.  The modern reduction of
>the study of English to the study of literature is a severely limited way
>to think about culture and literacy, and departments that persist in
>maintaining such a limited conception of their domain of study will likely
>end up becoming the classics departments of the twenty-first century.  In
>my assessment, rhetoric provides a broader conception of the work of
>English departments, though no conception should be univocal or as
>exclusionary as some conceptions have been, and there should be space for
>meditations on the aesthetic as well as scientistic models of literacy and
>a host of other alternatives yet to be imagined.
>
 
>----------------------
>Thomas P Miller
>tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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A friend of mine sent me this, which I thought the list would enjoy.
 
 
>57 Elm Street, Bethlehem, Pa.
>11:51 p.m., December 24th.
>
>"We're too late! It's already been here."
>
>"Mulder, I hope you know what you're doing."
>
>"Look, Scully, just like the other homes: Douglas fir, truncated,
>mounted,transformed into a shrine; halls decked with boughs of holly;
>stockings all hung by the chimney, with care."
>
>"You really think someone's been here?"
>
>"Someone, or something."
>
>"Mulder, over here--it's a fruitcake."
>
>"Don't touch it! Those things can be lethal."
>
>"It's O.K. There's a note attached: 'Gonna find out who's naughty and
>nice.'"
>
>"It's judging them, Scully. It's making a list."
>
>"Who? What are you talking about?"
>
>"Ancient mythology tells of an obese humanoid entity who could travel at
>great speed in a craft powered by antlered servants. Once a year, near
>the winter solstice, this creature is said to descend from the heavens to
>reward its followers and punish disbelievers with jagged chunks of
>anthracite."
>
>"But that's legend, Mulder--a story told by parents to frighten children.
>Surely you don't believe it?"
>
>"Something was here tonight, Scully. Check out the bite marks on this
>gingerbread man. Whatever tore through this plate of cookies was
>massive--and in a hurry."
>
>"It left crumbs everywhere. And look, Mulder, this milk glass has been
>completely drained."
>
>"It gorged itself, Scully. It fed without remorse."
>
>"But why would they leave it milk and cookies?"
>
>"Appeasement. Tonight is the Eve, and nothing can stop its wilding."
>
>"But if this thing does exist, how did it get in? The doors and windows
>were locked. There's no sign of forced entry."
>
>"Unless I miss my guess, it came through the fireplace."
>
>"Wait a minute, Mulder. If you're saying some huge creature landed on the
>roof and came down this chimney, you're crazy. The flue is barely six
>inches wide. Nothing could get down there."
>
>"But what if it could alter its shape, move in all directions at once?"
>
>"You mean, like a bowl full of jelly?"
>
>"Exactly. Scully, I've never told anyone this, but when I was a child my
>home was visited. I saw the creature. It had long white shanks of fur
>surrounding its ruddy, misshapen head. Its bloated torso was red and
>white. I'll never forget the horror. I turned away, and when I looked
>back it had somehow taken on the facial features of my father."
>
>"Impossible."
>
>"I know what I saw. And that night it read my mind. It brought me a Mr.
>Potato Head, Scully. It knew that I wanted a Mr. Potato Head!"
>
>"I'm sorry, Mulder, but you're asking me to disregard the laws of
>physics. You want me to believe in some supernatural being who soars
>across the skies and brings gifts to good little girls and boys. Listen
>to what you're saying. Do you understand the repercussions? If this gets
>out, they'll close the X-files."
>
>"Scully, listen to me: It knows when you're sleeping. It knows when
>you're awake."
>
>"But we have no proof."
>
>"Last year, on this exact date, SETI radio telescopes detected bogeys in
>the airspace over twenty-seven states. The White House ordered a
>Condition Red."
>
>"But that was a meteor shower."
>
>"Officially. Two days ago, eight prized Scandinavian reindeer vanished
>from the National Zoo, in Washington, D.C. Nobody--not even the
>zookeeper--was told about it. The government doesn't want people to know
>about Project Kringle. They fear that if this thing is proved to exist
>the public will stop spending half its annual income in a holiday
>shopping frenzy. Retail markets will collapse. Scully, they cannot let
>the world believe this creature lives. There's too much at stake. They'll
>do whatever it takes to insure another silent night."
>
>"Mulder, I--"
>
>"Sh-h-h. Do you hear what I hear?"
>
>"On the roof. It sounds like ... a clatter."
>
>"The truth is up there. Let's see what's the matter."
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Bill:
 
Your last line was right up my alley:  "...while not denying students the
opportunity to write the way PROFESSIONALS do."
 
Question:  How do "professionals write?"
 
The total answer would take too long. [I like short pointed bits of
information such as your recent response.]  However, here is one part
of the answer.
 
"Ask not what your country can do for you: ask what you can do for
your country."
 
This is rhetorically known as a form of CHIASMUS.  Most all know these
are the words of the late President Kennedy.  But, recently I found out
that this line, in part, was taken from words by Oliver Wendell Holmes.
 
Another "professional writer's line:
 
"It is better to have one and not need it than to need one and not have it."
 
This is a line from an advertisement for a parachute.
 
It is a real joy to me to open the rhetorical doors of composition for my
beginning composition students and watch them walk in and take
command.
 
There is almost no group of freshmen students who would enlighten
their peers to the devices of rhetorical composition, which, by the way,
most "professional writers" have had some exposure.
 
So, I don't work my students in groups; however, as a total group, they
get accountable comosition which works for anyone who reads
paragraphs, essays, or dissertations.
 
Happy Holidays,
Ben
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Andrew,
 
You may want to look at Steven Katz' _The Epistemic Music of Rhetoric:
Toward the Temporal Dimension of Affect in Reader Response and Writing_.
while his book turns to the New Physics (chaos theory, complexity theory,
quantum mechanics, etc.) for explorations of the field effect, the
connectedness of aesthetics and order to a wide range of phenomena, you
may still find that as, for Katz, rhetoric is imbricated across this
immense spectrum, that the book is interesting and/or useful for you.
 
Carbondale, Il: Southern Illinois UP, 1996.
 
On Fri, 12 Dec 1997, Andrew Crockett wrote:
 
> Thanks, Tom.  I don't think I was arguing art for art's sake (in case that
> is what you "heard").  I'm well aware of the problems that inhere in the
> disinterested study and interpretation of literature/art, which is why I
> added the qualifier that aesthetic experience is always contingent and
> never transhistorical, and why I've always tried to get students to
> read/write about literature through various contexts.  I was reaching more
> for the aesthetic as spiritual and ritual, as elicited not just by the
> ceiling of the Sistine Chapel but also music (about which the young Burke
> said was the closest thing to pure language), or dance, or prayer, or even
> mathematics.  I was thinking of Longinus's rhetoric of the sublime. Hell
> yes, rhetoric makes people see the baggage they bring to any interpretation
> and see the underpinnings of any textual production.  Etc.  But rhetoric,
> as all pervasive as it can sometimes seem, will always, I believe, exist in
> tension with the formal and aesthetic, experiences of the timeless, and so
> forth.  Kind of like nomos existing in tension with physis.  Or elective
> comp in tension with the centripetal forces of educational institutions.
> I'm NOT advocating solipsism or a return to New Criticism.
>
> Andy Crockett
> Japan
>
>
>
> At  8:41 AM 12/9/97 -0700, Thomas P Miller wrote:
> >Andy, I agree with you that art for art's sake is a viable cultural
> >ideology, but I question whether it serves the humanities well as the
> >institutional justification for the liberal arts.  The modern reduction of
> >the study of English to the study of literature is a severely limited way
> >to think about culture and literacy, and departments that persist in
> >maintaining such a limited conception of their domain of study will likely
> >end up becoming the classics departments of the twenty-first century.  In
> >my assessment, rhetoric provides a broader conception of the work of
> >English departments, though no conception should be univocal or as
> >exclusionary as some conceptions have been, and there should be space for
> >meditations on the aesthetic as well as scientistic models of literacy and
> >a host of other alternatives yet to be imagined.
> >
>
> >----------------------
> >Thomas P Miller
> >tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Always on the cutting edge of modern culture, I was finally getting around to
watching "Scream" a day or two before "Scream 2" was being released. I had
heard that "Scream" was really scary, but I found it kind of bland, until. . .
Picture this. There is a scene in a classroom just after one of the students
has been found gutted and hanging from a tree. The camera pans slowly and
ominously around the room, and, suddenly, there on the blackboard, the outline
for the FIVE PARAGRAPH THEME! Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeek. Now that's scary! And
it probably means that Neve Campbell can write a five paragraph theme--the
composition equivalent to her range as an actress.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 09:50:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism -Reply
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/12/97 09:10
 
Ben (since we've been picking on you), could you elaborate a bit on what you
mean by "accountable composition"?
 
Just a couple of notes on copying. I think it was Churchill who claimed that
he formed his own prose style by long hand copying of Gibbon. And I think many
of us have used the same strategy. There were a bunch of comp texts a few
yearsback following Erasmus's "copying" approaches to developing prose style.
Remember "Copy/Write," I think it was? Students just copied passages. Then
they would copy them changing verb tenses and person of pronouns. Or they
would copy a passage and then continue it according to the pattern of
development set up. This is one possible avenue for learning about certain
aspects of writing, used by writers as different as Malcolm X and Ben
Franklin. I would also agree that there is a history of wholesale prose theft
among some of our great hack writers of the past--certainly true among the
writers I studied in the 18th century. Imitation was a popular mode of
writing.
 
Copying addresses certain aspects of acquiring more command of the language.
It does not contribute much, however, to certain cognitive process of
encountering new information, "acquiring" it in ways that make you comfortable
with it, and gaining enough control of it so that you can talk about it
coherently and even translate it coherently into more or less technical
language, as appropriate to audience addressed. A paper that is a patch work
of quotations does not address these issues of "synthesis" that are critical
to the research process. This is why I keep coming back to the way Chuck
Bazerman (Informed Writer) moved students through the process of copying,
paraphrasing, summarizing, alantzing, synthesizing, etc.--incorporating the
whole range of cognitive activities involved in "acquiring" what other have
written and thought with sufficient mastery to use it for our own rhetorical
purposes. Some of our colleagues were alarmed by your description of your
research project because it seems to stop short of addressing critical
cognitive isues.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 09:43:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: call for papers, 1998 RMMLA
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97121209500279@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Call for papers on all aspects of writing across the curriculum for
 
Rocky Mountain MLA meeting, Oct. 8-10, 1998, in Salt Lake City
 
Please submit proposals by Feb. 15 to:
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
 
 
FAXed and email proposals will also be accepted.
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Dec 1997 01:40:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "P.D. Lesko" <adjunct@SAI.COM>
Subject:      Re: Scream
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
David:
 
Must disagree. Craven's send up of Hitchcock, Carpenter, et. al. was
incredibly ingenious. Then again, maybe with that classroom blackboard shot
Craven got in a zing at writing teachers, as well.
 
P.D. Lesko
 
 
>Always on the cutting edge of modern culture, I was finally getting around to
>watching "Scream" a day or two before "Scream 2" was being released. I had
>heard that "Scream" was really scary, but I found it kind of bland, until. . .
>Picture this. There is a scene in a classroom just after one of the students
>has been found gutted and hanging from a tree. The camera pans slowly and
>ominously around the room, and, suddenly, there on the blackboard, the outline
>for the FIVE PARAGRAPH THEME! Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeek. Now that's scary! And
>it probably means that Neve Campbell can write a five paragraph theme--the
>composition equivalent to her range as an actress.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 10:57:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <david.schwalm@ASU.EDU>
Organization: Arizona State University East
Subject:      Re: Scream
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit
 
P.D. Lesko wrote:
>
> David:
>
> Must disagree. Craven's send up of Hitchcock, Carpenter, et. al. was
> incredibly ingenious. Then again, maybe with that classroom blackboard shot
> Craven got in a zing at writing teachers, as well.
>
> P.D. Lesko
>
> >Always on the cutting edge of modern culture, I was finally getting around to
> >watching "Scream" a day or two before "Scream 2" was being released. I had
> >heard that "Scream" was really scary, but I found it kind of bland, until. . .
> >Picture this. There is a scene in a classroom just after one of the students
> >has been found gutted and hanging from a tree. The camera pans slowly and
> >ominously around the room, and, suddenly, there on the blackboard, the outline
> >for the FIVE PARAGRAPH THEME! Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeek. Now that's scary! And
> >it probably means that Neve Campbell can write a five paragraph theme--the
> >composition equivalent to her range as an actress.
> >
> >-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> >___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> >___6001 South Power Road
> >___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Oh, the movie's a hoot.  It's just not very scary, except as noted.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 13:54:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BILL MURDICK <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism -Reply
 
Ben makes a good point: everybody plagiarizes. I'm now reading
Thomas Mallon's book STOLEN WORDS, a witty review of plagiarism
throughout the ages. --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 13:02:44 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: composition as elective vs. Godzilla
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
J. Harris wrote:
>
> Didn't Godzilla just get killed off about a year ago (by the Japanese film
> company that made all those movies)?
>
> Joe Harris
> Pitt
 
Joe,
 
        Godzilla was resurrected briefly in that stinker of a sequel by
Spielberg which my kids made me watch--Lost World:(something or other).
Godzilla appeared as an enraged T-Rex.
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 14:47:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Rebecca Moore Howard, Director of Comp, TCU"
              <RHOWARD@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism -Reply
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
I would call Thomas Mallon's book a history of plagiarism rather than a review
of it.  "Review" implies a critical edge, and Mallon does not question, much
less challenge, Romantic/modernist definitions of plagiarism and authorship.
Instead, taking those definitions as foundational, he catalogues transgressions
against them.
 
Becky Howard
TCU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 11:38:15 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Conefrey <conefrey@HAWAII.EDU>
Subject:      WI Needs analysis
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Next semester I intend to conduct a needs analysis of the kinds of
writing required across the curriculum, but particularly in business and
 
the sciences. So far, I've constructed one list of basic questions to
ask
faculty about their writing expectations in their courses, and another
to
ask students about their basic assumptions, and writing problems in
these
classes.  My plan is to conduct informal semi-structured interviews with
 
as many faculty and students as I can.  How have other people carried
out
qualitative needs analysis?
 
Does anyone have any suggestions or comments?  Thanks.
 
Theresa Conefrey
English Department
University of Hawaii-Hilo
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 16:25:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <eric@SERV1.NCTE.ORG>
Subject:      CCCC Preview available online
X-To:         Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              RhetNet list <rhetnet-l@lists.missouri.edu>,
              History of Rhetoric <h-rhetor@MSU.EDU>,
              Pretext Conversations <pretext@jefferson.village.Virginia.EDU>,
              Writing Centers list <wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              4Cs Computers in Composition committee
              <sevenc-l@lists.missouri.edu>,
              NCTE-talk <ncte-talk@serv1.ncte.org>,
              CCCC Announcement List <cccc-announce@zaphod.lc.missouri.edu>
X-cc:         CCCC Webslingers <cccc-webslingers@serv1.ncte.org>,
              7c-l@serv1.ncte.org
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Hey everybody,
 
The CCCC Convention Preview (print edition) is due to arrive in mailboxes
soon, but for those who have Adobe Acrobat Reader and want a sneak peak
(or those who live in Canada or those who aren't on the CCCC mailing
list), PDF versions of the preview are now available.
 
You can find links to the files from the CCCC Online 98 homepage
(http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/98/) or you can get them via ftp from
NCTE's server. Go to ftp.ncte.org, login as anonymous & use your email
address as a password, then go to /pub/cccc. All the files in that
directory are part of the preview, including registration and hotel forms.
 
If you don't have Acrobat Reader and want it (it's free) go to
http://www.adobe.com.
 
If you don't have Acrobat Reader and don't want to bother with it, reg'lar
web version of the Preview should be up & running sometime next week.
 
--Eric Crump
  NCTE webguy
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Dec 1997 17:10:50 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bradley Peters <bradley.peters@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Northridge
Subject:      Re: Scream
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
David,
 
Could I interrupt your scream to ask if you'd send out instructions
for setting no mail over the holidays?  Thanks!
 
Brad Peters
Cal State Northridge
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Dec 1997 14:21:42 +0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Andrew Crockett <crockett@LISA.LANG.OSAKA-U.AC.JP>
Subject:      Re: introverted truth
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=iso-2022-jp
 
Thanks for the recommendation, Bonnie.  Sounds like something I'd enjoy.
 
Andy Crockett
 
 
 
At  9:26 AM 12/12/97 -0700, Bonnie Kyburz wrote:
>Andrew,
>
>You may want to look at Steven Katz' _The Epistemic Music of Rhetoric:
>Toward the Temporal Dimension of Affect in Reader Response and Writing_.
>while his book turns to the New Physics (chaos theory, complexity theory,
>quantum mechanics, etc.) for explorations of the field effect, the
>connectedness of aesthetics and order to a wide range of phenomena, you
>may still find that as, for Katz, rhetoric is imbricated across this
>immense spectrum, that the book is interesting and/or useful for you.
>
>Carbondale, Il: Southern Illinois UP, 1996.
>
>
>
>Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
>Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
>Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
>Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
>Tempe  AZ  85287
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Dec 1997 09:10:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI Needs analysis
In-Reply-To:  <3491AEC7.8D07831B@hawaii.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Theresa:
 
I think it's a great idea.  I did much the same thing in 1994 after we
passed the WI requirement and before implementation, and Ruth Fischer
(assoc. director) and I are doing a similar series of interviews (focusing
on chairs and undergraduate coordinators) now, two+ years into the
requirement.  We've found it a good way to get information that goes
beyond any questionnaire and it's been very beneficial in maintaining (and
building in some cases) good will.
 
A tactic we've found useful is trying to assure people that we're really
interested in getting their perspectives and suggestions toward providing
the best support and making any needed changes in the requirement--we are
not the WI police.  It helps people relax.
 
One reading suggestion: the new book _In the Long Run_, by Walvoord, Hunt,
Dowling, and McMahon (NCTE, 1997), excellent for describing workable
attitudes and methods for WAC program developers and assessors.
 
  On Fri,
12 Dec 1997, Theresa Conefrey wrote:
 
> Next semester I intend to conduct a needs analysis of the kinds of
> writing required across the curriculum, but particularly in business and
>
> the sciences. So far, I've constructed one list of basic questions to
> ask
> faculty about their writing expectations in their courses, and another
> to
> ask students about their basic assumptions, and writing problems in
> these
> classes.  My plan is to conduct informal semi-structured interviews with
>
> as many faculty and students as I can.  How have other people carried
> out
> qualitative needs analysis?
>
> Does anyone have any suggestions or comments?  Thanks.
>
> Theresa Conefrey
> English Department
> University of Hawaii-Hilo
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Dec 1997 12:19:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI Needs analysis
In-Reply-To:  <3491AEC7.8D07831B@hawaii.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
> How have other people carried out qualitative needs analysis?
>Does anyone have any suggestions or comments?  Thanks.
>
>Theresa Conefrey
 
Theresa,
 
You might contact Bud Weiser at Purdue.  Bud did a very interesting survey
of faculty there, and both his findings and method may be useful to you.
 
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Dec 1997 16:26:05 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: setting nomail
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/12/97 16:39
 
Good point, Brad. To set wpa-l to nomail over the holidays, send the following
message to LISTSERV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
SET WPA-L NOMAIL
 
When you come back, send this message
 
SET WPA-L MAIL
 
And you will be able again to enjoy the sparkling repartee of your colleagues.
Have a great holiday, everyone.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Dec 1997 19:14:02 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Padaulton <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Organization: AOL (http://www.aol.com)
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit
 
Brad:
 
At Stony Brook, freshman comp is the only required course; all other
requirements can be selected from a menu--and students can graduate without
ever having taken a literature course.  I conclude that what you say has merit
and increasingly I see Stony Brook driven by the market.  The school has
instituted what it calls "FIG"s--"freshman interest groups.  Incoming students
are put into groups of 25 according to interests they specify on admissions
forms.  25 because our writing classes are 25--they then have 3 or so classes
altogether (though the other classes are larger).  This is a good idea in one
sense because our campus can be alienating, but on the other hand you get all
pre-med students together (and 60% of our entering students say they are pre-
med).
 
I spoke to one of these students recently and asked her what she thought of
this.  She thought it was good because it enabled her to see what her
competition for med school is and to see how well those others did.  I
shuddered.  Didn't she think, I asked, that it might be interesting to be
grouped with students with other interests such as music, history, art,
theater, philosophy, economics.  She thought about that for a minute and said
that perhaps that was better.
 
But our administration is convinced that attrition will go down because we are
catering to these interests of freshmen.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Dec 1997 21:37:29 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electives and elitism
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/14/97 17:13
 
Apparently, the FIGs Pat mentions and other "Freshman Year Experience"
activities that tend to break down the the size of big campuses and reduce
student anonymity really do help with student retention. Translation: students
like college better, do better, and stick with it. ASU has a whole array of
Freshman Year Experience options, ranging from stuff as structured as the
FIGS, to tutoring and classrooms in the dorms, to service learning, including
efforts to address the complex problems of involving commuter students and
transfer students (by far the majority of our students). We have raised
first-to-second year retention (or, if you wish, persistence) rates from about
65 to 75%, even while the size of the first year class has grown from a low
of about 2800 to this year's 5200.
  (We have about 10,000 juniors and 10,000 seniors--lots o' transfers). What's
interesting is that this stuff doesn't have to cost a lot. You just have to do
different things with your money.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Dec 1997 10:29:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <robert.connors@UNH.EDU>
Subject:      FIGs and FYcomp
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Am I the only person who suddenly understood the persistence of the FYcomp
requirement in a slightly different way after reading Pat's comment that
FIGs are more popular all the time among administrators because they cut
down on the freshman attrition rate?  Given the fact that the FYcomp
course is nearly always the smallest class a FY student will have, that
much of the writing she gets to do in it will be personally-based, and
that the FYcomp teacher will be (typically) the least daunting and distant
faculty person she comes in contact with, FYcomp itself is typically a
kind of FIG.  No wonder it looks better all the time as an anti-attrition
tool for administration.
 
The fact that many FYcomp instructors are willing to work for per-course
pay ranging from $800 to $3,000 (as opposed to regular faculty pay
averaging over $7,000 per course) means that administrators can throw
plenty of these human sandbags on the levee of attrition for small money.
As long as the freshman-sophomore persistence rate goes up, it's a good
investment, and that fact that the students get some real graduation
credits for the experience is lagniappe.
 
This may explain why, despite regular protestations from faculty members
in other departments that FYcomp does not produce writers at a skill level
they want, administrators seldom demand the kind of outcomes
accountability for the course that one might expect.  Writing instruction
is just a cover story for these courses, which are mostly about gentling
the consumer and making sure she wants to come back for more product.
 
So *that's* why the requirement is Godzilla.  Or am I just too cynical?
 
Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Dec 1997 08:47:36 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      FIGs and FYcomp
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/15/97 08:26
 
I think the retention value of FYComp has recently been discovered by
administrators and, at ASU anyway, has led to significant improvements in the
way the course is staffed. The change is more dramatic in FYMath courses,
which had a great deal to do with students' early disappearing acts. Bob's
view may be just a shade cynical. It's not a totally bad thing when the
university wakes up an decides to stop abusing its freshmen. The educational
experience for students at ASU has improved. But we are not above using FYComp
and FYMath to bolster our "small class" figures. Both programs as ASU have
benefitted from the realization that these courses are crtical to
retention--IF THEY ARE DONE WELL.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Dec 1997 10:08:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      WPA at MLA
X-cc:         cis@csd.uwm.edu, crfarris@ucs.indiana.edu, david.schwalm@asu.edu,
              dgeorge@mtu.edu, djolliff@condor.depaul.edu,
              fen00kby@unccvm.uncc.edu, jpearce@erols.com,
              richgeb@bgnet.bgsu.edu, stygall@u.washington.edu,
              wgbwm@sunset.backbone.olemiss.edu, writmat@showme.missouri.edu
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96L.971215101128.24198C-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I wanted to highlight three events for WPAs attending the MLA in Toronto.
 
As is the case every year, WPA is sponsoring two sessions.  Both were
organized by Pat Sullivan.  (Thanks again for your good work, Pat.)  They
are:
 
 
347.  New Compositions, New Configurations I
 
Monday, December 29.  8:30-9:45 a.m. Toronto, Royal York
 
Presiding:  Barbara Cambridge
1.  "Writing with Honor:  Restructuring a Basic Writing Curriculum," Larry
Beason, Eastern Washington.
2.  "Field Notes in the Community Service Link:  Writing to Learn, Learning
to Write," Ruth Fischer, George Mason.
3.  "Infromation Literacy and Teacher Preparation:  Is There a Role for the
Web?"  Irene Clark.  USC.
 
 
684.  New Compositions, New Configurations II
 
Tuesday, December 30.  Noon-1:15 p.m. British Columbia, Royal York
 
Presiding:  Doug Hesse
1.  "Rhetoric Takes a Holiday:  Writing about Travel Literature,"Marguerite
Helmers, U Wisconsin-Oshkosh.
2.  "Searching for Common Ground in the Contact Zone."  Bronwyn Williams,
New Hampshire.
3.  "Undisciplined Tongues in the Academy:  Creative Writing as First-Year
Composition,"  Mary Ann Cain, Indiana U-Purdue U, Fort Wayne.
4.  "Teaching from the Intersections:  Chronotypes, Border Crossings, and
the Pedagogy of Creative Centering,"  Rosemary Winslow, Catholic U.
 
 
Also, about the WPA cocktail party.  We're taking a break this year but
will be back next. (The Executive Committee shifted one of its two annual
meetings from the MLA convention to the WPA summer conference, and we're
figuring out new logistics.)  However, I suggest that many of us will find
it convenient and convivial to meet at the cash bar arranged by the
divisons of history and theory of rhetoric and of the teaching of writing.
That is
 
265.  Cash Bar Arranged by the Division on the History and Thgeory of
Rhetoric and Composition and the Division on the Teaching of Writing.
 
Sunday, 28 December, 5:15-6:30 p.m.  206A, Toronto Convention Centre.
 
 
In addition to the two sessions, this would be a good place to gather and
put together dinner parties, etc.
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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Bob:  (This message is from Carrie Leverenz, not Andrew)
 
Your analysis makes sense to me because it explains why, at Florida State,
where the number of freshmen we're admitting continues to increase and where
concerns about attrition are not as big as concerns about where we're going
to put all these people and who's going to teach 'em, my dean can ask,
"Can't first year writing be taught in large lecture classes of, say, 120?"
(Maybe in the 19th century but . . . .) In other words, with plenty of
students coming in the door, no one here is worried about the "quality" of a
first year student's experience. Sigh.  Carrie Leverenz
 
At 10:29 AM 12/15/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Am I the only person who suddenly understood the persistence of the FYcomp
>requirement in a slightly different way after reading Pat's comment that
>FIGs are more popular all the time among administrators because they cut
>down on the freshman attrition rate?  Given the fact that the FYcomp
>course is nearly always the smallest class a FY student will have, that
>much of the writing she gets to do in it will be personally-based, and
>that the FYcomp teacher will be (typically) the least daunting and distant
>faculty person she comes in contact with, FYcomp itself is typically a
>kind of FIG.  No wonder it looks better all the time as an anti-attrition
>tool for administration.
>
>The fact that many FYcomp instructors are willing to work for per-course
>pay ranging from $800 to $3,000 (as opposed to regular faculty pay
>averaging over $7,000 per course) means that administrators can throw
>plenty of these human sandbags on the levee of attrition for small money.
>As long as the freshman-sophomore persistence rate goes up, it's a good
>investment, and that fact that the students get some real graduation
>credits for the experience is lagniappe.
>
>This may explain why, despite regular protestations from faculty members
>in other departments that FYcomp does not produce writers at a skill level
>they want, administrators seldom demand the kind of outcomes
>accountability for the course that one might expect.  Writing instruction
>is just a cover story for these courses, which are mostly about gentling
>the consumer and making sure she wants to come back for more product.
>
>So *that's* why the requirement is Godzilla.  Or am I just too cynical?
>
>Bob C.
>
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Dave:
 
A couple of items that may clarify what my ONE REQUIRED RESEARCH
PAPER FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN involves.
 
MY aim is to involve these kids and older kids with use of the library and,
of course, the internet.  And, they must footnote their sources, two out
of four sources are required:  Newspaper, magazine, book, or the net.
 
[I got a shot from somebody out there about footnotes.  I do not
particularly favor the parenthetical method -- too many names scattered
throughout a paper -- so I have my students footnote and I give them full
explanation of the two processes.  The Works Cited and Bibliography of
old are the same format.  So, for those out there shocked that I like the
old footnotes, so might another audience.
 
No two students have the same project -- I assign them all and I have a
handout which is explained in the classroom, as all of the ins and outs of
doing a good job on the paper.
 
Maybe you have noticed in your work, most papers are turned in kind of
naked.  Merely stapled together and often the name is written rather than
machined.
 
I teach my students that their paper should be the best looking paper the
teacher picks up.  A decent cover, quality paper, and the BIGGIE, use
color photos or black and white photos, to enhance that "first look."
 
It works as many of my colleagues show me other papers done in other
classes which reflect the "make it look good on the outside as well as
the inside."
 
Now, when many people in our business think of a research paper, the
paper is often equated to a calibre of work not attainable by college
freshmen.  So, my research assignment is merely a baptism into a small
stream which will eventually become a river and, later, who knows?
 
I work very hard at explaining the paper is merely an exercise in thinking.
For example, if a student finds a biography of Greta Garbo, and I assign
her often to females who resemble Greta, only a couple hundred words
is needed.  But, to find those words and collate them with a second
source is, in my thinking, just as difficult as writing the best freshman
essay.  When I read these assignments, I am amazed at the
photo-creativity of the students.  I have hanging in my office a
hand-drawn picture of Thomas Hardy.  [I teach Hardy to my classes.]
I have another original drawing which references another famous
person and that gal's creativity is designing the cover is wonderful to
see.
 
In reference to your opening question, what do you mean by
accountable composition, I'll say a couple of things.
 
I could enumerate a list of parts of the writing process that I teach my
students as they are found in my first text, ACCOUNTABLE
COMPOSITION:  THE PARAGRAPH, but that would take too much space.
But, I give you this:
 
When you next teach a freshman class of composition, ask this question:
Can any of you tell me what kinds of paragraphs are found in essays?
 
You might get a response or several responses.  Sometimes I get zero.
 
This question is one I pose in all three levels of composition I teach.
 
My explanation goes something like this:
 
There are three basic types of paragraphs in an essay: the introductory
paragraph, those that constitute the body, and a wrap-up or concluding
paragraph.  There are, of course, a couple of other types but they have
little bearing on the non-English major freshman so I merely mention them
but go on to focus on:
 
A.  What are the methods one may choose from or combine to introduce
a thesis or a central idea of a paper.  [even those photos can help]
 
B. What is a body paragraph?  How does it work?  How does one link
each topic sentence to the thrust of the thesis?
 
C. How does one shape a conclusion for a given paper.
 
Thus, when the students understand the above, and it takes a bit of
work, they are comfortable with this thought:
 
"When I do a paper, I always know where I am."
 
So, paragraphs do not just bumble along dictated by the weary muscles
which hold the pen or tap on the keys.
 
This is what I consider to be one small part of what I term, accountable
composition.
 
I enjoy what I do, even reading the papers, because I am lighting some
lights that were not illuminated for me when I was a college freshman.
Some of my students have asked how I got by.  Well, I give the credit to
the nuns who drilled and drilled and drilled English grammar into me many
years ago.  I still get a few kids who know how to diagram sentences
and they usually have sound grammar.
 
Dave, since you're the first to admit "picking on me," I'll send you a copy
of my first text if you want.  No charge.  Just drop me a note of this net.
 
bmocini@davenport.edu
 
Thanks for your curiosity.
 
Ben
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Hey Bill:
 
Thanks.
 
Just posted a longer explanation to Dave Schwalm down in Mesa,
Arizona.  Hope you get a glance.
 
Happy Holidays
Ben
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dear colleagues,
 
may 1998 be happpy, productive, and without <stress> for all of us.
thank you for an enjoyable several years on the wpa board; i have
learned much from each of you.
 
sincerely,
 
judy pearce
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Boy, am I slow.  I thought Ben was a real teacher of writing.  Come on,
now--which one of you is pulling out collective leg by pretending to be
Ben?  This stuff is almost as good as "A Modest Proposal."  Own up!
 
Joel Nydahl
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My thoughts, too, Joel.
 
Happy Holidays all.
 
Mary
 
JOEL NYDAHL wrote:
>
> Boy, am I slow.  I thought Ben was a real teacher of writing.  Come on,
> now--which one of you is pulling out collective leg by pretending to be
> Ben?  This stuff is almost as good as "A Modest Proposal."  Own up!
>
> Joel Nydahl
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In message <Pine.OSF.3.96L.971215101128.24198C-100000@hopper.unh.edu> Writing
Program Administration writes:
> Am I the only person who suddenly understood the persistence of the FYcomp
> requirement in a slightly different way after reading Pat's comment that
> FIGs are more popular all the time among administrators because they cut
> down on the freshman attrition rate?
=====
 
This turn to the FIG is quite fascinating (with B.C., I tend to the cynical
view). Interesting tidbit: we are piloting a new "final experience" for our FYC
on campus. In a nutshell: Students register for cross-sectional symposia. They
gather in these large groups and are then divided into smaller groups of 5-7.
Each students then reads his/her paper and the rest of the small group discusses
it. Students then regather at the end of the symposium period in order to
reflect generally on the small group work.
 
We are trying this for all the usual reasons: create community, create a sense
of audience, make the writing more real, etc. I've attended two today and have
been impressed by the energy, the level of intellectual work, the general
happiness of the readers and discussants. But I wonder if we aren't, finally,
engaging in a process of socialization more than anything else: we provide a
very supportive, yet challenging, atmosphere for the final where students can,
above all, be affirmed as writers and thus, of course, as college students
(particularly our adult evening students).
 
 ===============================================================================
Brad Stull
Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
 
 
                                  Rivier College
                     A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
                              "What, then, must we do?"
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Ben Mocini is in my phone book, Joel.
Elizabeth Vander Lei
Deparment of English
Calvin College
3201 Burton St SE
Grand Rapids, MI 49546
616.957.6434
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Brad said, in part, "I wonder if we aren't, finally, engaging in a process of
socialization more than anything else." I hope so, and it's a good thing, too.
I have recently been reviewing my reading of Tinto, Terenzini, Pascarella,
Kuh, Astin, etc. who speak as one to remind us of the importance of
social/academic integration to students' satisfaction with the experience of
college and, more importantly, to students' LEARNING.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Mon, 15 Dec 1997, JOEL NYDAHL wrote:
 
> Boy, am I slow.  I thought Ben was a real teacher of writing.  Come on,
> now--which one of you is pulling out collective leg by pretending to be
> Ben?  This stuff is almost as good as "A Modest Proposal."  Own up!
>
> Joel Nydahl
 
I got a nice letter from Ben just this morning, outlining his work
in more detail.
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302        e-mail: gglau@asu.edu     |
|                                                        |
|  Office: (602) 965-3898      FAX: (602) 965-3451       |
|          http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/             |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
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News, hot from C-SPAN
 
Senators William B. Spong of Virginia and Hiram Fong of Hawaii sponsored
a bill recommending the mass ringing of church bells to welcome the
arrival in Hong Kong of the U.S. Table Tennis Team after its tour of
Communist China.
 
The bill failed to pass, cheating the Senate out of passing the
Spong-Fong Hong Kong Ping Pong Ding Dong Bell Bill.
 
 
 
Charles Schuster
The Edison Initiative
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Dear WPA-L-ers,
 
During the past few weeks I've been following up on the many
fruitful suggestions you shared in response to my request for
guidance re: my dissertation work on service-learning writing
programs.  Although I've tried to send thanks to everyone
individually, I fear I may have missed someone along the way.
Please accept my sincerest thanks for your assistance and for
creating such a welcoming forum for conversation and discovery.
 
Best Regards,
 
Brooke Hessler
 
Associate Director of Composition
Department of English
Texas Christian University
TCU Box 297270
Ft Worth, TX  76129
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Here's another plug for a Rhet/Comp session at the MLA:
 
 
Sunday, 28 December 12:00 noon
12:00-1:15 pm 205C, Toronto Convention Center
 
D49B Writing and Identity after Border Crossings
 
(Arranged by the Divison on the Teaching of Writing. Presiding: Elizabeth
Flynn, Michigan Technological Inst.)
 
1. "The Limits of Borders," Daiva Markelis, Univ. of Illinois, Chicago.
 
2. "Border Crossing as a Russian Jew: What the Promised Land Failed to
Deliver," Daphne Desser, Univ. of Arizona.
 
3. "In the Worlds of Others: Us and Them: or I and Thou," Xiao-Ming Li,
Long Island Univ., Brooklyn.
 
There's nothing like a few Rhet/Comp people to keep a session friendly and
purposeful, so I hope to see a few familiar faces....
 
 
----------------------
Daphne Desser
ddesser@U.Arizona.EDU
http://www.u.arizona.edu/~ddesser
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Dear Colleagues,
 
My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
"cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
institution?
 
I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
 
Thanks.
Dennis
 
-----------------------------------------
Dennis A. Lynch
Director, Writing Programs
Humanities Department
Michigan Technological University
(906) 487-9408 (office)
(906) 487-9408 (home)
dalynch@mtu.edu
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During the "regular" academic year, the cap on fy comp classes is 25.  In
the summer, it's 35.  The Provost made the rule for summer courses before
I came in as Director.  It's an outrageous figure for summer courses. I
will fight it.  It should have never been allowed through -- but, silly
me, I forgot the along with the title of Provost comes "God."
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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At Purdue University, the cap for business and professional writing
courses (both service courses and major courses) taught in computer
classrooms is 20 students. (The courses I am referring to are 300- and
400-level for the most part.) The same courses taught in traditional
classrooms have a cap of 26 students.
 
Jim Porter
 
 
 
--
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Jim Porter                      Purdue Professional Writing Home Page:
Director of Business Writing    http://addison.english.purdue.edu/pw/
 
jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu      Department of English
jporter@purdue.edu              Heavilon Hall
                                Purdue University
                                West Lafayette, IN  47907
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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It's too bad you don't know what accountable composition really is.
 
Just got a call from a student who was in my class 21 years ago.  She
now has a son in high school and wants a copy of my beginning
composition text.  Golly.  Imagine that! My old antiquated accountable
methods were remembered after 21 years.  It's a long way to Cicero and
Quintilian.
 
Remember,
 
It wasn't raining when Noah built the ark.  [Howard Ruff]
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Dennis--the NCTE has published guiedlines for the workload of a college
English teacher dated 1987 that states that classes should be no larger
than 20.  These guidelines are available from NCTE in bulk, and may have
been revised since I last filed them away.  If you have a FAX number I can
fax a copy to you; or perhaps someone else on the list has an update of
this document.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>Dear Colleagues,
>
>My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
>outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
>classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
>"cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
>institution?
>
>I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
>the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
>
>Thanks.
>Dennis
>
>-----------------------------------------
>Dennis A. Lynch
>Director, Writing Programs
>Humanities Department
>Michigan Technological University
>(906) 487-9408 (office)
>(906) 487-9408 (home)
>dalynch@mtu.edu
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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At the University of Oregon, our composition classes are limited to 26
students, except in our computer classroom where the limit is 22.
 
Ernest Stromberg
Associate Director of Composition
Dept. of English
University of Oregon
Eugene, OR 97403
els@darkwing.uoregon.edu
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At 03:01 PM 12/16/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Dear Colleagues,
>
>My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
>outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
>classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
>"cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
>institution?
>
>I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
>the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
>
>Thanks.
>Dennis
>
Dennis:
 
We may be a low status, low budget place, but we do keep our comp class size
at 25.
 
Randy Popken
Tarleton State University
Stephenville TX >
 
 
---------------------------------------
>Dennis A. Lynch
>Director, Writing Programs
>Humanities Department
>Michigan Technological University
>(906) 487-9408 (office)
>(906) 487-9408 (home)
>dalynch@mtu.edu
>
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Date sent:  16-DEC-1997 16:13:02
 
 
At Plattsburgh (SUNY) ENG 101 sections have a cap of 22.  ENG 100, the
developmental prerequisite for those so placed, is 20.  Advanced writing
classes in English have a limit of 23.  WI courses in the disciplines (each
major program has at least one) are limited to 25.
 
Tom Morrissey
Director of College Writing
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Happy Holidays, all.  At Oklahoma State we keep composition classes at 25.  Bas
ic writing caps at 20, and Tech Writing (Jr. Level) at 20.  International comp
is also at 20.  We have held those figures for twelve years now, except for one
 term in 1993 when each of my sections was bumped up to 26.  Never again.  BTW,
 several postings in recent weeks have made me laugh out loud (because ithought
 they were funny) -- an exceptional feat at this point in a too long semester.
 Thank you.
 
Ben -- it has been my experience that students often ask for regressive instruc
tion, because they have been taught by the culture that it is good for them.  M
ina Shaughnessy noticed that twenty years ago.  And I, too, dislike parenthetic
al notation, especially in the social sciences where it's not uncommon to find
twenty names and dates strung together in the middle of a sentence.  But, havin
g struggled to follow endless trails of op.cit. notations, I can't say I really
 miss footnotes.  I don't teach my students how to do documentation using footn
otes, because no discipline use them.  I want my students to be current.
 
Cheers, all.
Rick Batteiger
Oklahoma State U., Stillwater, OK
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You're not going to like to hear this, but Marlboro caps writing seminars
at 15 students.  Usually we get between 10-15, but I've found that
offering classes at 8:30 a.m. can bring the number down to 6-10.  The
trade-off is that we build in 4-6 1/2 hour conferences per semester with
each student, as well as extra group conferences.  We don't cancel class
to fit in the conference.  This works better for me, actually, because I
can say a response more richly than I can write one for some matters.  I
taped a conference and then transcribed it.  With the student and I both
talking there was about 6 pages of text.  With me just writing comments,
there's about a third of that, and much of it crammed into margins.
 
I'm drifting away from the strick question of class time to the larger
question of how teaching is scaffolded around that time as a way to
suggest what you've already got in mind no doubt--it's not just a matter
of heads per teacher, but time alloted outside of class per head per
teacher.  I spend, on average, an hour per week per student reading and
responding to papers in my writing classes, that plus class preparation.
I don't think that's an unusual level--though don't know if there are any
studies that would verify my hunch.  I think in any argument about size,
there should be a co-equal argument about time reading and responding.
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Ok.  Ok. This whole discussion started when I forwarded a couple of
messages about plagiarism to members of my Communications
Department.  The messages I sent included WWW sites and statements
that stressed the process approach with multiple drafts, peer responses
and intervention in the processs as the best way to avoid plagiarism.
Anyway, it was well said and reinforced what most of us here are
trying to do in our composition courses. Ben chose to reply, and  I can't
thank all of you  enough for taking the time to reply to him.
 
Ben states on his syllabus that he does not follow the departmental
course outlines that everyone else follows since they are process
oriented. Most of us work hard to help students develop their own ideas
through successive drafts with much feedback from peer response
groups and instructor marginal and end comments. We deal with
language matters and editing in the context of the students' own writing.
Ben has been teaching a long time and has his own unique version of a
Current-Traditional approach--if it can be so characterized.
 
Even though ours is a business college, we have a strong emphasis on
general education. Our first-year writing courses for the most part are
content based with stress on critical thinking in the development of
papers and research projects.  We try to keep current in theory and
pedagogy. Ben doesn't represent what most of us are doing at this
college, but he is delighted with this conversation and tells me he is
having a ball.
 
Marlene Hess, Division Chair (formerly Communications Dept. Head)
General Education
Davenport College
Grand Rapids, Mi
mhess@davenport.edu
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At BGSU, we don't have an "official" cap at present (thank you-know-who),
but have working parameters. In summer, with special-admissions students,
we typically have 16-17 per class. Of our three regular-term classes, the
five-hour "intensive" Intro. to Writing usually is limited to 20 students,
and sometimes as few as 18. The three-hour "regular" Intro. to Writing
typically has about 22 students, but we reduce that to 20 in Spring term,
when many of the students are repeaters. For our capstone,
research-based-writing course, we typically have 23-24 students, on the
(apparent) assumption that the students are better equipped to "do school"
in their second, or subsequent, semesters.
                                                                        JMC
 
Dr. John M. Clark -- General Studies Writing -- Bowling Green State University
 
        "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing." -- Kenneth Burke
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Dennis, et al.,
 
We've fought hard for many years to keep class size in our first-year writing courses at
20, 15 in sections of basic writing.  Each year, especially in the fall, we revisit the
issue and have to exlain all over again the reasons why it's important not to have more
than 20 students in a writing course.  We usually win and have put up such a stink over
the years that now when someone suggests we temporarily go to 21, they run and hide (most
of the time, anyway).  I guess we're lucky that we haven't had the class size increased by
executive decree of the Provost.
 
But maybe we haven't because we've made a concerted effort to educate our colleagues and
administration about the importance of keeping class size at a manageable number.  Our GAs
are on contracts that say they can only work for 20 hours, teaching 2 courses of 20
students each.  A GA, then, spends about 1/2 hour per week per student (given the
individualized nature of the course, that's acceptable math).  So going from 20 to 21
students means adding another hour to the workload of a GA, and that doesn't please the
GAs or the graduate faculty.  A good percentage of the classrooms we teach in don't hold
more than 20 people comfortably or safely, so we have data on that to show also.
 
People will also suggest that we should set the class size at 23, expecting that 3
students will drop. It does little good for retention efforts to suggest implicitly that
teachers should expect and perhaps encourage students to drop their courses.  These sorts
of arguments, when combined with the pedagogical reasons for keeping class size at
acceptable levels, seem to work collectively to make efforts to increase class size a
practical and public relations nightmare for an administration.
 
Whew!  Good luck, Dennis!
 
Dave Blakesley
SIU-Carbondale
 
Dennis A. Lynch wrote:
>
> Dear Colleagues,
>
> My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
> outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
> classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
> "cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
> institution?
 
 
******************************************************
David Blakesley
Director of Writing Studies
Associate Professor of English
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale
 
Visit the virtual Burkeian parlor, home of Burke-L, at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
 
 
*******************************************************
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Ben,
 
I want to apologize publicly for my rude, ill-conceived, stupid, and
narrow attempt at humor at the expense of another.  It was not funny.
More, importantly, you did not deserve such a broadside.  You sound like
someone entirely devoted to your students, and I respect that.  Please
forgive me.  There are reasons for my obnoxious behavior--but no excuses.
Please accept my apology.
 
Joel Nydahl
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At Calvin College we limit our FYC class to 22.
 
 
 
Elizabeth Vander Lei
Deparment of English
Calvin College
3201 Burton St SE
Grand Rapids, MI 49546
616.957.6434
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class size here:
20 for second sem.
16 for first.
 
we'll soon probably go to 18 for both.
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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"And I, too, dislike parenthetical notation, especially in the social
sciences where it's not uncommon to find twenty names and dates strung
together in the middle of a sentence.  But, having struggled to follow
endless trails of op.cit. notations, I can't say I really miss footnotes.
I don't teach my students how to do documentation using footnotes, because
no discipline use them.  I want my students to be current."
 
> Cheers,
all.  > Rick Batteiger > Oklahoma State U., Stillwater, OK >
 
Rick, I thought this, too, until I actually went to do the research on it
for a paper I'm revising now on "The Rhetoric of Citation Systems."  The
following upload is from a draft, so please don't quote it--it's still in
process--but New MLA is the emperor's new clothes.
 
INSERT
      Though the MLA guides still gave information on how to cite
information in reference notes (and still today glumly recommend
that dissertations to be microfilmed should use footnotes), it was
clear after 1985 that the world had been announced changed, and
that the note reference for scholars in the modern languages was
presumed to be dead. (Note: It is ironic that the MLA should give
the quietus first to the footnote and then to the endnote just at
the point when technology, in the form of easily available word-
processing programs, was making the typing and formatting of such
notes simple and automatic.  If WordPerfect had been available in
1975, the pressure to move away from hard-to-type note systems
might have been considerably less.)
      But the multidisciplinary tale of affiliations and
complexities of choice that followed the decision of the MLA is
still ongoing.  Journals in the humanities had nearly all specified
that their authors use MLA style before 1984, and we in composition
studies might have tended to assume that all humanities journals
would have the made the switch to parenthetical citations as
automatically as we did.  In our own field, every journal not using
APA had made the change to New MLA by 1987.  Despite a certain
amount of complaining by authors and editors, the feeling seemed to
be that the change was inevitable, that you couldn't fight City
Hall (or Astor Place).
      I was thus somewhat surprised to learn while researching this
essay that the new MLA style had provoked a considerable amount of
revolt within the humanities.  The wholesale acceptance of the new
MLA style that I had assumed was by no means universal, with many
journals continuing to specify the style of the 1977 MLA Handbook
as their preferred style even into the 1990s.  (Despite pleas for
its continuation, the MLA took the 1977 book out of print in 1986,
when the last copies [of over 860,000] were sold.)  Many journals
in traditional humanities areas have defected from MLA style back
to the Chicago Manual footnote style, which includes reference
notes and a bibliography.
      The Modern Language Association has always been thought of as
a primarily literary organization, but the majority of traditional
literary journals have rejected current MLA style in favor of more
traditional footnote styles.  A survey of some of the leading
literary journals indicates a considerably less flexible
constituency within MLA than the Committee on Documentation Style
expected.  Between 1984 and 1990, each literature journal was
forced to make a decision about its relation to MLA style, and most
chose to part company with the MLA.  For instance:
American Literary History still specifies the MLA Style Sheet of
1970.
American Literature specified the 1977 MLA Handbook until 1990,
when it went to its own Chicago-based house footnote style.
English Literary Renaissance specifies the MLA Handbook, second
edition, but actually uses footnote form.
English Language Notes specifies the endnote form (which does
receive coverage, albeit as the repudiated system) in the current
MLA Style Manual.
English Literature in Transition moved from the MLA Handbook to
Chicago footnote style in 1986.
English Studies still specifies a footnote style most like the
first edition of the MLA Style Sheet.
Eighteenth Century Studies moved from MLA to Chicago style in
autumn 1984, as soon as the Handbook second edition appeared.
From specifying no specific style, ELH moved to Chicago footnote
style in 1985.
The Journal of American Studies moved from the 1977 MLA Handbook to
Chicago style in 1986.
Nineteenth Century Literature  asks for citations to be done
according to Section 5.8 of the current MLA Style Manual--the
footnotes/endnotes section.
Victorian Poetry moved from the MLA Handbook to Chicago style in
1988.
 
Though this is by no means an exhaustive list of literary journals,
it does give a reasonably accurate picture of the variety of
journals that have solidly rejected the recommendations of their
major professional organization.
      Though there are a few English-language literary journals
which have made the move to new MLA style, they are a distinct
minority. (Three that my quick survey found were Victorian Studies,
Milton Quarterly, and Modern Fiction Studies--a group with few
other overt commonalities.)  And most journals in the foreign
languages and literatures have remained with footnotes as well.
      The new MLA style was, of course, never adopted by history,
classics, political science, or the other traditional humanities,
and in placing its weight behind a parenthetical system, the MLA
seems to have underestimated the traditionalism of its core
constituency, literary scholars.  Although linguists were
instrumental in the development of new MLA, nearly all linguistics
journals use either APA style or one of the more scientific styles.
Though it is widely adopted in composition journals and widely
taught at the undergraduate level, new MLA style remains a sort of
citation-style version of the metric system in America: a well-
meaning and heavily promoted rationalistic system that people
reject for reasons essentially human and emotional.
 CUT
 
Don't take my word for it--go check lit journals, history journals,
classics journals for yourself.  My guess is that 85% of literary journals
still use footnotes, and that each literary specialty thinks that every
other speciality uses New MLA, with theirs the only troglodyte.  We teach
New MLA as the humanities standard, when in reality if we want to be
preparing students for scholarly writing outside of comp studies, we
should be teaching them CBE (which is becoming more like APA all the time)
for science, APA for education, linguistics, and social sciences, and
Chicago footnotes for all the other humanities.
 
Bob C.
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I don't know if this helps, but...
 
Lost in the Crowd
A Statement on Class Size
and Teacher Workload
 
Prepared by the Secondary Section
of the National Council
of Teachers of English
 
is at
 
http://www.ncte.org/publications/statements/class-size.html
 
--Eric Crump
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Dennis,
       Our registration computers (plural because we have three campuses)
are rigged to cap fyc classes at 25.  It is possible for an instructor to
override the cap for whatever reason he/she might want to do that.  The
important thing is that by management/AAUP agreement, administration can't
override the cap without the instructor's permission.   That helps restore
one's faith in faculty governance.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-775
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 16 Dec 1997, Dennis A. Lynch wrote:
>
> Dear Colleagues, My department is (again) discussing with the
> administration and others outside the department what is the appropriate
> class size for writing classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me
> a note -- what is the "cap" on writing classes (especially first-year
> courses) at your institution? I know this was discussed on the list
> before, but I did not keep copies of the postings -- at the time my
> interest was academic... Thanks Dennis
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At Western Illinois University the first-year course has a maximum of 22, which
we hold fast to because that's the number of computers available in the
classroom labs.  The sophomore composition class is also set at 22, though
because it's not taught in the labs, we've agreed to add a 23rd when necessary
to accommodate special needs (like the senior who forgot to take the course. .
.)
 
Bruce
 
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
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We cap FY comp classes at 16 for EN 101 and 18 for EN 102.
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Class size for FYC (transfer-credit version) is 25.  Attrition usually
brings that down to 20 or so--so there is alwasys some pressure to cap
the course at 27-28 "because enrollment will come down over time."
(Anyone else have that problem?).  For the writing course that comes
out of Developmental Studies, the cap is 22.
 
Joel Nydahl
Writing Coordinator
Norwalk Community-Technical College
Norwalk, CT 06854
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Congratulations Daphne.  Don't get tweede poisoning in the land of the
endless snow amidst the meeting of the great yawn.
 
How many MLAers does it take to change a light bulb?
 
None.  They prefer to remain in the dark.
 
 
>
> 2. "Border Crossing as a Russian Jew: What the Promised Land Failed to
> Deliver," Daphne Desser, Univ. of Arizona.
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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OOPS, I thought I had sent the last message responding to Daphne Desser's
post on an MLA session to her off list.
 
And for anybody who's still in line: go home.  Close the door, let the
paper piles gather dust, and live a different life for a time.
 
In other words, happy holidays to you all.  I hope that your reflections
over the past year leave you feeling thankful and that your thoughts for
the next fill you with hope.
 
 
How many WPAs does it take to replace a light bulb?
 
None.  Who has the time?
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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At Skidmore, our writing seminars are capped at 15.  Our creative writing
classes also have the same maximum.  Our 200 level writing classes are
capped at 15.  Our only 300 level writing class at the moment is the peer
tutoring training class, which we cap at 21.
 
Michael
 
At 03:01 PM 12/16/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Dear Colleagues,
>
>My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
>outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
>classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
>"cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
>institution?
>
>I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
>the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
>
>Thanks.
>Dennis
>
>-----------------------------------------
>Dennis A. Lynch
>Director, Writing Programs
>Humanities Department
>Michigan Technological University
>(906) 487-9408 (office)
>(906) 487-9408 (home)
>dalynch@mtu.edu
>
>
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Dear Dennis,
   At Hunter College, 25 is the cap on our fy comp courses.  For our
developmental courses, it's 22.  We'd like to lower the numbers of
course, but that's the way it is now.
   Trudy Smoke
   Director, FE Progams
   English Department
   Hunter College, CUNY
   New York, New York
 
 
On Tue, 16 Dec 1997, Dennis A. Lynch wrote:
 
> Dear Colleagues,
>
> My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
> outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
> classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
> "cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
> institution?
>
> I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
> the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
>
> Thanks.
> Dennis
>
> -----------------------------------------
> Dennis A. Lynch
> Director, Writing Programs
> Humanities Department
> Michigan Technological University
> (906) 487-9408 (office)
> (906) 487-9408 (home)
> dalynch@mtu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 16 Dec 1997 22:04:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
At Penn State we limit class size to 2.6 students.
 
Happy Holiday, everyrone.
 
JS
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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Date:         Tue, 16 Dec 1997 22:10:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Kelly <kakelly@LYNX.DAC.NEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: footnotes & parentheses
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96L.971216171617.22390A-100000@hopper.unh.edu> from
              "Robert J Connors" at Dec 16, 97 05:25:37 pm
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I was a big convert to "new" MLA style in grad school, and have
continued to use it--until working on my last book, on testing virginity
in the Middle Ages (long story--I'm a medievalist as well), and found
that MLA style was simply too unwieldly for a book full of different
languages, translations thereof, medieval sources, and modern lit
theory.  I'm not sure I'll go back to drafting in MLA style and
grudgingly shifting to Chicago when a journal/press calls for it, which
is what I used to do.
 
But I do appreciate the style in CCC and CE, and the caution against
overfootnoting, though as a medievalist, I have come to love the
rhetoric and the semiotics of the well-crafted note.
 
Kathleen Kelly (Northeastern Univ)
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Date:         Tue, 16 Dec 1997 22:16:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: class size
X-To:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199712170244.VAA141224@r02n05.cac.psu.edu>
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----------------------------------------------------------------------
Jack,
     You get the award for the most reasonable fyc class size.  Do you
have a part-time instructor for that .6 student?    :-)     C.P.
----------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 16 Dec 1997, Jack Selzer wrote:
>
> At Penn State we limit class size to 2.6 students.
>
> Happy Holiday, everyone.
>
> JS
>
> jls25@psu.edu
> Jack Selzer, Professor of English
> Department of English
> Penn State University
> University Park, PA  16802
> Phone:  814-865-0251
> fax:  814-863-7285
>
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Humanities, Social Science & Education____Department of English
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Date:         Tue, 16 Dec 1997 20:24:14 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Campbell <campbell@GONZAGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.971216125045.7283A-100000@darkwing.uoregon.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Our first-year composition course (English 101) is capped at 20; the
second semester course (English 102, Literary Genres) is capped at 25.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Donna Campbell
 
 
 
Donna M. Campbell                       |       Gonzaga University
Assistant Professor of English          |       502 E. Boone
campbell@gonzaga.edu                    |       Spokane, WA 99258
http://www.gonzaga.edu/faculty/campbell |       (509) 328-4220, x3276
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 00:58:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Schaub <mschaub@ACS.AUC.EUN.EG>
Subject:      class sizes
Mime-Version: 1.0
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Dennis:
   For both of our first-year comp. courses at The American University in
Cairo, the sections are limited to 17 students.  However,the battle to maintain
that limit rages anew each semester.
 
  Cheers.
 
I envy all of you for your Christmas holidays; we don't end the semester
until 31 Dec.   But then, with Ramadan here, and other Muslim holidays,
we'll get our break in big chunks!
 
Mark Schaub
Director, Freshman Writing Program
The American University in Cairo
mschaub@acs.auc.eun.eg
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 08:16:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Prof. Steven D. Jamar, Dir. LRW Program" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Organization: Howard University School of Law
Subject:      MLA style
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii; x-mac-type="54455854";
              x-mac-creator="4D4F5353"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Perhaps needless to say, the legal profession does not use MLA style
either in practice settings or in academic settings.  In practice
settings we use non-bibliographic, in-text citation.  In academic
settings we use footnotes with an incredibly complex array of rules
concerning them.
 
And, conservative traditionalists that we are, not to mention verbose
and absurdly focused on picayune, we still allow, nay, encourage,
explanatory footnotes.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 08:35:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
In-Reply-To:  <l0311075bb0bc433c56c8@[141.219.148.118]>
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Dennis:
 
At GMU, the cap is 22 for FYC and for advanced (jr.-sr.) comp.
 
On Tue, 16
Dec 1997, Dennis A. Lynch wrote:
 
> Dear Colleagues,
>
> My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
> outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
> classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
> "cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
> institution?
>
> I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
> the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
>
> Thanks.
> Dennis
>
> -----------------------------------------
> Dennis A. Lynch
> Director, Writing Programs
> Humanities Department
> Michigan Technological University
> (906) 487-9408 (office)
> (906) 487-9408 (home)
> dalynch@mtu.edu
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 07:55:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Musgrove, Laurence E." <lemusgro.ucs@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Organization: University of Southern Indiana
Subject:      Re: class size
In-Reply-To:  <200B967401EA38D9>
 
Dennis,
 
Class limit for English 101 here is 25.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 09:28:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
Mime-Version: 1.0
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At the University of Rhode Island, the enrollment cap for all comp. classes
is 22; if the class is taught in the computer classroom, the cap is 20.
 
I hesitate to ask this at this busy time of year, but is anyone on this
list tabulating the responses to this question?  If so, could you post the
summary?  Thank you!
 
Linda
 
Linda K. Shamoon                          tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 08:18:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: footnotes & parentheses
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Interesting note, Bob.  Thanks for that information.  Last time I
checked, Steinbeck quarterly still used chicago, too.
 
But what about the future--as we move to the electronic world.  Think
about how easily programs like Word created annotations (a word is
highlighted for readers; when readers let their cursors hover for a
second over the highlighted word, the annotation pops up).  Can you do
something about pushing us toward that kind of convention :-) ?
 
Irv
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 09:20:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rebecca Gilpin <Rebecca.Gilpin@AWL.COM>
Subject:      Argumentation Text Users
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
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     ATTN: Freshman Composition College Instructors Using
     ARGUMENTATION Texts
 
     Longman Publishers (formerly HarperCollins) is currently
     developing several cutting-edge argumentation texts for first
     year composition. We are looking for college instructors who
     use argumentation texts to help us with reviewing and/or a
     survey in this area (for a small honorarium). If you are
     interested, please e-mail your name, postal address and phone
     number (if possible) to:
 
     Rebecca.Gilpin@awl.com
 
     Thank you.                                    -RG
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 15:16:39 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Apparently we're lower status and lower budget because, while our comp
classes are supposed to be capped at 25, we regularly have 27 and more if
the demand is there.  Uh oh, I'm getting depressed again. . . .
        Donna D-O
 
Randy Popken wrote:
>We may be a low status, low budget place, but we do keep our comp class size
>at 25.
>
>Randy Popken
>Tarleton State University
>Stephenville TX >
>
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 09:16:27 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      mla style
 
Thanks, Bob, for the information.  I think it's something I knew at a subconsci
ous level, and now I also know not to make categorical statements.  My own trai
ning was as a medievalist, and I enjoy reading dense explanatory footnotes (I g
uess it's some sort of occupational pathology).  I don't enjoy turning to the b
ack of a book just to find the notation op. cit. or some other equally informat
ive note.  I wonder if our students have difficulty with citation because of th
e proliferation of systems, even though most composition/writing texts present
only MLA and APA as though they were revealed scripture.  Anyway, I look forwar
d to seeing your whole article.  Again, happy holidays toall.  R. Batteiger, Ok
lahoma State U. Stillwater, OK
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 09:22:55 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: class size
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Dennis, cap size is 25 here at Texas A&M-Corpus Christi.  Since all
sections are taught in computer rooms, the cap has a nice finality to
it:  there are only 25 stations in the room.  Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 10:27:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Martin <jam8@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
In-Reply-To:  <199712171516.PAA01031@etsuodt.TAMU-Commerce.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
At Cornell, the Writing Program limits freshman writing seminars to 17
students.  The Writing Workshop (for students with weaker writing skills)
limits its courses to 12 students.  The Dept. of English limits its
upper-level expository writing courses to 16 students.
 
.........................................................................
 
Joe Martin, Director    174 Rockefeller Hall    jam8@cornell.edu
Writing Workshop        Cornell University      (607) 255-1390
                        Ithaca, NY  14853-2502
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 11:32:11 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: class size
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Wed, 17 Dec 1997 10:27:38 EST
 
Colleagues,
 
At St. Lawrence University we limit English writing courses
at 16, though many of us sign a few in beyond that.  We shouldn't
because that 16 is down from 20 (after a struggle) and we don't
help our cause when we continue to demonstrate that we can, in fact,
handle more than 16.
 
We have no fy composition taught by English, but our interdisciplinary
fy seminars cap at 15 or 16.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of Writing
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 12:05:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "R. Wahlstrom" <WAHLSTRL@BUFFALOSTATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Argumentation Text Users
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
Longman,
 
I would be interested in looking at your new argumentation texts.  Thank you
for the opportunity to be involved at this level.
 
Dr. Ralph Wahlstrom
Department of English
326 Ketchum Hall
Buffalo State College
1300 Elmwood Ave.
Buffalo, NY 14222-1095
 
(716) 873-4309
 
e-mail  wahlstrl@buffalostate.edu
home e-mail  ralphlw@juno.com
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 12:26:37 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jane Frick <frick@GRIFFON.MWSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
We have just posted the annual Missouri Writing Survey results on the WEB
(http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa/) where folks can find lots of data about
composition class size, staffing of composition classes, programmatic
writing assessment, dual-credit composition, etc.
 
Jane Frick, Chair and Professor, SS/C 208 E
English, Foreign Languages, Journalism - Missouri Western State College
St. Joseph, MO 64507
(816) 271-4315; FAX: (816) 271-4543
http://www.mwsc.edu/~engdept/faculty/frick.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 10:26:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WILL HOCHMAN <hochman@USCOLO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
In-Reply-To:  <"000554C6."@ccmail.wiu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
At the U of Southern Colorado, our fy comp class size is 25 (reduced from
27 in l994 because our computerized writing lab has 25 stations).  The
next time I design a computerized class, I'm going to use Bruce Leland's
math.  Constant chipping away at class size problems is probably
one of the more professional things we can do. Will Hochman
 
 
On Tue, 16 Dec 1997, Bruce Leland wrote:
 
> At Western Illinois University the first-year course has a maximum of 22, which
> we hold fast to because that's the number of computers available in the
> classroom labs.  The sophomore composition class is also set at 22, though
> because it's not taught in the labs, we've agreed to add a 23rd when necessary
> to accommodate special needs (like the senior who forgot to take the course. .
> .)
>
> Bruce
>
>
> Bruce Leland
> Western Illinois University
>
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 09:49:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
Mime-Version: 1.0
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>At Penn State we limit class size to 2.6 students.
>
>Happy Holiday, everyrone.
 
 
So, Jack, you're saying that one out of three Penn State students has a
very painful experience in FY Comp?  Or that one student leaves the course
feeling, somehow, incomplete?
 
Happy Holiday back at you, and back at all WPAers.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 06:00:00 -DLST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Jones <KJONES@CHUCK.STCHAS.EDU>
Organization: St. Charles County Community Colleg
Subject:      Re: Argumentation Text Users
X-To:         Rebecca Gilpin <Rebecca.Gilpin@AWL.COM>
 
While we are not currently teaching the 101 with an argumentation
text, per se, we are searching for a new text with that object in
mind.
Karen Jones
English Department Chair
St. Charles County Community College
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 12:26:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Argumentation Text Users
In-Reply-To:  <"497E1F80."@AW.COM>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
If you want to know what Longman is doing in terms of argument texts (or
anything else, for that matter), just click onto their web page.  The URL
is:
 
http://longman.awl.com/
 
 
Incidentally, if you are interested in Pop Fiction, take a look at the new
anthology they have just published in a series I am doing on Literature
and Culture.  (I realize this is all just a shameless plug, but it is the
holiday season--and there's nothing like curling up with either an
argument text or a pop fiction anthology while sipping on eggnog and
watching "A Christmas Story" for the 11th time on TV.)
 
May everyone on the WPA listserv get that Red Rider air rifle they have
always dreamed about....
 
 
On Wed, 17 Dec 1997, Rebecca Gilpin wrote:
 
>      ATTN: Freshman Composition College Instructors Using
>      ARGUMENTATION Texts
>
>      Longman Publishers (formerly HarperCollins) is currently
>      developing several cutting-edge argumentation texts for first
>      year composition. We are looking for college instructors who
>      use argumentation texts to help us with reviewing and/or a
>      survey in this area (for a small honorarium). If you are
>      interested, please e-mail your name, postal address and phone
>      number (if possible) to:
>
>      Rebecca.Gilpin@awl.com
>
>      Thank you.                                    -RG
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 13:48:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Mocini <bmocini@DAVENPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Academic Literacy Program -Reply
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Dave:
 
Just read your interesting post of 10/30/97, 10:24 PM.  I would just like to
offer a couple of anecdotes.
 
When I was in high school, English was a four year requirement.
 
I had to take two years of Latin!!!  Boy did I grumble about that.  Who the
heck speaks Latin is what we students used to think.
 
When I got my 7-12 state certification, I had to take ALL of the required
courses, plus of course, a couple of electives.
 
In graduate school, I had to take specific courses, and accumulate the
required accepted hours for the degree.
 
In class not so long ago we were discussing flies in the ointment of
basic grammar and how simple errors could make the "sender" look bad.
One older working student smiled and offered this comment:
 
"Where I work we have a network and many people communicate on it.  I
laugh at the many basic errors in grammar made by my co-workers.
They don't realize that THE BOSS also sees these errors.  And, you
know what, these people do not get promoted."
 
Most colleges used to require one year of English, commonly called:
English 101 and 102.  Over the years I've noticed some institutions cut
that requirement to only one semester/two terms.  However, remedial
English grew, as did labs, etc.  I'm not going to put the blame anywhere.
But, I do believe one solid year of reading and writing would help
students rather than hinder them from completing a degree in a squeezed
time frame.
 
As for General Education in general, just read the Sunday want-ads.
Almost any job that is a "nice" job requires a vast array of skills which
include:  keyboard skills, strong verbal and written communication skills,
ability to work with people {interpersonal skills} and even telephone skills!
 
I feel all forms of General Education are valuable, from Socrates
backwards or Aristotle forward.
 
Ben
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 11:48:16 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA style
In-Reply-To:  <3497D099.4E358D21@law.howard.edu>
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In defense of the new MLA style, I must say that editing the MS for
Assessment of Writing (MLA, 1996), with its twenty plus chapters by
various hands and twenty-five pages of Works Cited, would have been a much
worse nightmare using the older citation format.  I find the tight
parenthetical cite in the text more clean and efficient for me as reader
than hunting for references at the bottom of the page or somewhere else in
a text, and I find the Works Cited format to be consistent, clear, and
easy as a writer.  No nostalgia for op. cits. or flocks of ibids. for me.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Dec 1997 14:20:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: FIGs and FYComp
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Joel Nydahl wrote:
 
[some stuff about Ben Mocini for which he later apologized]
 
I'd bet that if we polled a random assortment of high school seniors,
parents of college students, corporate personnel directors, college
administrators, and professors in other disciplines (especially if we
exclude WAC converts), Ben would fit the very model of a "real teacher of
writing" at the college level.  In fact, we'd probably find a less
conscientious version of his model to be dominant if we could observe a
truly random set of all college-credit composition classes.  What makes "A
Modest Proposal" such a classic is that the macabre proposal has a steady,
workable cultural logic.  So does Ben's, in light of what "electivists" have
been saying about constructions of FYComp.  Let's not go blaming the
messenger (or missing the full import of Joel's since recanted Swiftian
comparison).
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Bob Connors wrote:
 
>The fact that many FYcomp instructors are willing to work for per-course
>pay ranging from $800 to $3,000 (as opposed to regular faculty pay
>averaging over $7,000 per course) means that administrators can throw
>plenty of these human sandbags on the levee of attrition for small money.
>As long as the freshman-sophomore persistence rate goes up, it's a good
>investment, and that fact that the students get some real graduation
>credits for the experience is lagniappe.
 
>This may explain why, despite regular protestations from faculty members
>in other departments that FYcomp does not produce writers at a skill level
>they want, administrators seldom demand the kind of outcomes
>accountability for the course that one might expect.  Writing instruction
>is just a cover story for these courses, which are mostly about gentling
>the consumer and making sure she wants to come back for more product.
 
>So *that's* why the requirement is Godzilla.  Or am I just too cynical?
 
This in turn is just one of the reasons why Godzillists are at least as
complicit in the consumerization of education as any electivist or abolitionist.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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I can't credit the proper source of this bit of enjoyment, but enjoy
it nevertheless.
 
Merry, Merry Holidays.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
> To:   Everyone
> cc:
> Subject:
>
> A university creative writing class was asked to write a concise essay
> containing the following four elements:
>
> religion
> royalty
> sex
> mystery
>
> The prize-winning essay read:
>
> "My God," said the Queen.  "I am pregnant.  I wonder who did it?"
>
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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Dear Eric,
 
I wanted to send you a special note of thanks for the NCTE tip. I found it
and will use it.
 
Thanks again,
 
Dennis
 
YOUR TEXT:
>I don't know if this helps, but...
>
>Lost in the Crowd
>A Statement on Class Size
>and Teacher Workload
>
>Prepared by the Secondary Section
>of the National Council
>of Teachers of English
>
>is at
>
>http://www.ncte.org/publications/statements/class-size.html
>
>--Eric Crump
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Sue,
 
Thanks for the suggestion. I appreciate your taking the time. I have an
NCTE publication "Lost in the Crowd: A Statement on Class Size and Teacher
Workload" that Eric Crump put together in 1997. It is available on the web
at http://www.ncte.org/publications/statements/class-size.html. If what you
have is different, maybe I should look at it. I'll let you judge. My fax
no. is (906) 487-3559.
 
Thanks again,
 
Dennis
 
 
 
>Dennis--the NCTE has published guiedlines for the workload of a college
>English teacher dated 1987 that states that classes should be no larger
>than 20.  These guidelines are available from NCTE in bulk, and may have
>been revised since I last filed them away.  If you have a FAX number I can
>fax a copy to you; or perhaps someone else on the list has an update of
>this document.
>
>Sue McLeod
>
>>Dear Colleagues,
>>
>>My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
>>outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
>>classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
>>"cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
>>institution?
>>
>>I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
>>the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
>>
>>Thanks.
>>Dennis
>>
>>-----------------------------------------
>>Dennis A. Lynch
>>Director, Writing Programs
>>Humanities Department
>>Michigan Technological University
>>(906) 487-9408 (office)
>>(906) 487-9408 (home)
>>dalynch@mtu.edu
>
>
>Susan McLeod, Chair
>Department of English
>Washington State University
>Pullman, WA 99164-5020
>(509) 335-2581
>fax: (509) 335-2582
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Ed's post has reminded me of the following bit of verse:
 
A wonderful bird is the ibid.
His color is pale and insibid.
He stands like a sage
At the foot of the page
To tell where the passage is cribb=E9d.
                        Anon
 
Sorry--couldn't resist.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>In defense of the new MLA style, I must say that editing the MS for
>Assessment of Writing (MLA, 1996), with its twenty plus chapters by
>various hands and twenty-five pages of Works Cited, would have been a much
>worse nightmare using the older citation format.  I find the tight
>parenthetical cite in the text more clean and efficient for me as reader
>than hunting for references at the bottom of the page or somewhere else in
>a text, and I find the Works Cited format to be consistent, clear, and
>easy as a writer.  No nostalgia for op. cits. or flocks of ibids. for me.
>                                                --Ed White
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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On Dec. 17, Linda Shamoon wrote:
 
"I hesitate to ask this at this busy time of year, but is anyone on this
>list tabulating the responses to this question?  If so, could you post the
>summary?  Thank you!"
 
 
I only planned to tabulate the responses in a rough manner, but I will post
whatever I have, including the http addresses I have been given for other
research done on this question.
 
A heart-felt thanks to all of you for responding during these busy times.
You are a wonderful group (and pleasant individuals, as well).
 
Best,
 
Dennis
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At SUNY/Buffalo, enrollment cap is room cap, from 22 to 24 seats. --Mili
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Our English 20 classes are limited to 25.
 
 
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Ben,
 
You wrote:
>I had to take two years of Latin!!!  Boy did I grumble about that.  Who
the heck speaks Latin is what we students used to think.<
 
I, too, took high school Latin (as an elective).  After the first year,
about five of us from the class (all good friends) used to waltz around
San Francisco, up and down the cable cars, and around the Wharf, talking
only in Latin with one another.  O days that have gone by.  --Mili
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One of our instructors forwarded to me this account of a writing
assignment.  I don't know where the assignment originated, but the two
students who wrote it could have been in any writing program!  --Mili
 - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - -
 
   Rebecca - last name deleted and Gary - last name deleted.
 
 
   In-class Assignment for Wednesday"
 
   "Today we will experiment with a new form called the tandem story.  The
process is simple.  Each person will pair off with the person sitting to
his or her immediate right. One of you will then write the first paragraph
of a short story.  The partner will read the first paragraph and then add
another paragraph to the person will then add a third paragraph, and so on
back and forth.  Remember to re-read what has been written each time in
order to keep the story coherent. The story is over when both agree a
conclusion has been reached."
 
 
   -----------------------------------------------------------
 
   STORY:
 
   At first, Laurie couldn't decide which kind of tea she wanted. The
chamomile, which used to be her favorite for lazy evenings at home, now
reminded her too much of Carl, who once said, in happier times, that he
liked chamomile.  But she felt she must now, at all costs, keep her mind
off Carl.  His possessiveness was suffocating, and if she thought about
him too much her asthma started acting up again.  So chamomile was out of
the question.
 
   -----------------------------------------------------------
 
   Meanwhile, Advance Sergeant Carl Harris, leader of the attack squadron
now in orbit over Skylon 4, had more important things to think about than
the neuroses of an air-headed asthmatic bimbo named Laurie with whom he
had spent one sweaty night over a year ago.  "A.S. Harris to Geostation
17," he said into his transgalactic communicator.  "Polar orbit
established.  No sign of resistance so far..." But before he could sign
off a bluish particle beam flashed out of nowhere and blasted a hole
through his ship's cargo bay.  The jolt from the direct hit sent him
flying out of his seat and across the cockpit.
 
   ----------------------------------------------------------
 
   He bumped his head and died almost immediately, but not before he felt
one last pang of regret for psychically brutalizing the one woman who had
ever had feelings for him.  Soon afterwards, Earth stopped its pointless
hostilities towards the peaceful farmers of Skylon 4. "Congress Passes Law
Permanently Abolishing War and Space Travel."  Laurie read in her
newspaper one morning.  The news simultaneously excited  her and bored
her. She stared out the window, dreaming of her youth  -- when the days
had passed unhurriedly and carefree, with no newspapers to read, no
television to distract her from her sense of innocent wonder at all the
beautiful things around her.  "Why must one lose one's innocence to become
a woman?"  she pondered wistfully.
 
   ---------------------------------------------------------
 
   Little did she know, but she has less than 10 seconds to live.
Thousands of miles above the city, the Anu'udrian mothership launched the
first of its lithium fusion missiles.  The dim-witted wimpy peaceniks who
pushed the Unilateral Aerospace Disarmament Treaty through Congress had
left Earth a defenseless target for the hostile alien empires who were
determined to destroy the human race. Within two hours after the passage
of the treaty the Anu'udrian ships were on course for Earth, carrying
enough firepower to pulverize the entire planet.  With no one to stop
them, they swiftly initiated their diabolical plan.  The lithium fusion
missile entered the atmosphere unimpeded.  The President, in his
top-secret mobile submarine headquarters on the ocean floor off the coast
of Guam, felt the inconceivably massive explosion which vaporized Laurie
and 85 million other Americans.  The President slammed his fist on the
conence table.  "We can't allow this!  I'm going to veto that treaty!
Let's blow'em out of the sky!"
 
   ----------------------------------------------------------
 
   This is absurd.  I refuse to continue this mockery of literature.  My
writing partner is a violent, chauvinistic, semi-literate adolescent.
 
   ----------------------------------------------------------
 
   Yeah?  Well, you're a self-centered tedious neurotic whose attempts at
writing are the literary equivalent of Valium.
 
   ----------------------------------------------------------
 
   Asshole.
 
   ----------------------------------------------------------
 
   Bitch.
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At Trinity College we limit all writing classes to 15.
 
______________________
Beverly Wall
Trinity College, Connecticut
beverly.wall@mail.trincoll.edu
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At Ball State, we cap FYComp at 25, 24 if it's a computer section (#
of machines); BW at 18.
 
Carole Clark Papper
Director, The Writing Program
Ball State University
Muncie, IN 47306
00ccpapper@bsuvc.bsu.edu
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Ed, I think a lot of people agree with you, and, in fact, much of the
evolution in citation styles over the past four decades can be traced to a
tacit switch from styles that serve the reader to styles that serve the
writer and editor.  Footnotes a pain to type?--try endnotes.  Endnotes an
expense to typeset as footnotes?--discourage their use.  All notes an
inefficient or redundant structure for provision of data?--can them in
favor of parentheses.  (I'm not talking about substantive or dialogic
footnotes, which are still allowed [though not encouraged] by most
citation systems, but citation footnotes.)
 
There's no doubt that parentheses are easier to use and display data more
efficiently.  They're harder to use badly than footnotes.  But they're an
inherently less delicate stylistic instrument, which is, I suspect, part
of the reason that many humanities scholars--still concerned with style in
their scholarly writing--won't give them up. Footnotes allow exactly the
formulations in text sentences that will provide the stylistic effect the
writer is after--as much or as little of the citation data as needed or
wanted, cited exactly where needed or wanted, with the rest available at
page foot completely electively.  In the hands of an expert, footnotes and
text create a symphony of multi-layered dialectic and info exhibition.  In
the hands of a tyro, I agree, they could be hamburger all over the
highway, not so much with "ibids" and "op cits," which were officially
discouraged after 1970, as with repetition and unexplained connections.
But look again at Gibbon.  Would his work be as rich if he were forced to
rewrite it in New MLA?  Something *does* get lost.
 
The reason that comp studies was the only branch of English studies to
completely accept New MLA so quickly isn't hard to guess.  Our
disciplinary fears about being accepted as a "real" discipline (by the
"real" MLA) may be part of the story.  Our having few disciplinary
traditions from the last century of which we weren't ashamed meant that
our moorings to traditional humanities usages were looser than those of
many literary fields.  The canon of style has almost fallen off the
table since 1980.  We're always attracted to the rationalistic and
progressive.  And we love things that make the writer's and editor's jobs
easier.  We were the natural constituency for the New MLA, and as the
people who have unquestioningly taught it to all and sundry, we're the
MLA's best friends.
 
 
Bob
 
***********************
On Wed, 17 Dec 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> In defense of the new MLA style, I must say that editing the MS for
> Assessment of Writing (MLA, 1996), with its twenty plus chapters by
> various hands and twenty-five pages of Works Cited, would have been a much
> worse nightmare using the older citation format.  I find the tight
> parenthetical cite in the text more clean and efficient for me as reader
> than hunting for references at the bottom of the page or somewhere else in
> a text, and I find the Works Cited format to be consistent, clear, and
> easy as a writer.  No nostalgia for op. cits. or flocks of ibids. for me.
>                                                 --Ed White
>
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Bob, you make some good points here, most particularly that citation style
IS a stylistic matter.  For that reason, I don't see that the switch we
are looking at is one from styles that serve the reader to styles that
serve the writer and editor.  Different styles for different folk (where'd
the rhyme go?) or different purposes.  You might compare the old format to
Henry James, with his halting, slow moving sentences, backing and filling,
forcibly slowing the reader down, to make the reader reflect.  The new MLA
is more like fast paced detective fiction, maybe Kingsley Amis, maybe
Updike.  It keeps you moving along.  I think it's really a matter of
taste, of which you prefer or when.  I used to start my Modern Fiction
class with James's The Ambassadors, a real favorite of mine.  Its
principle effect was to cut the enrollment in half.  If there were world
enough and time . . .  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 17 Dec 1997, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Ed, I think a lot of people agree with you, and, in fact, much of the
> evolution in citation styles over the past four decades can be traced to a
> tacit switch from styles that serve the reader to styles that serve the
> writer and editor.  Footnotes a pain to type?--try endnotes.  Endnotes an
> expense to typeset as footnotes?--discourage their use.  All notes an
> inefficient or redundant structure for provision of data?--can them in
> favor of parentheses.  (I'm not talking about substantive or dialogic
> footnotes, which are still allowed [though not encouraged] by most
> citation systems, but citation footnotes.)
>
> There's no doubt that parentheses are easier to use and display data more
> efficiently.  They're harder to use badly than footnotes.  But they're an
> inherently less delicate stylistic instrument, which is, I suspect, part
> of the reason that many humanities scholars--still concerned with style in
> their scholarly writing--won't give them up. Footnotes allow exactly the
> formulations in text sentences that will provide the stylistic effect the
> writer is after--as much or as little of the citation data as needed or
> wanted, cited exactly where needed or wanted, with the rest available at
> page foot completely electively.  In the hands of an expert, footnotes and
> text create a symphony of multi-layered dialectic and info exhibition.  In
> the hands of a tyro, I agree, they could be hamburger all over the
> highway, not so much with "ibids" and "op cits," which were officially
> discouraged after 1970, as with repetition and unexplained connections.
> But look again at Gibbon.  Would his work be as rich if he were forced to
> rewrite it in New MLA?  Something *does* get lost.
>
> The reason that comp studies was the only branch of English studies to
> completely accept New MLA so quickly isn't hard to guess.  Our
> disciplinary fears about being accepted as a "real" discipline (by the
> "real" MLA) may be part of the story.  Our having few disciplinary
> traditions from the last century of which we weren't ashamed meant that
> our moorings to traditional humanities usages were looser than those of
> many literary fields.  The canon of style has almost fallen off the
> table since 1980.  We're always attracted to the rationalistic and
> progressive.  And we love things that make the writer's and editor's jobs
> easier.  We were the natural constituency for the New MLA, and as the
> people who have unquestioningly taught it to all and sundry, we're the
> MLA's best friends.
>
>
> Bob
>
> ***********************
> On Wed, 17 Dec 1997, Edward White wrote:
>
> > In defense of the new MLA style, I must say that editing the MS for
> > Assessment of Writing (MLA, 1996), with its twenty plus chapters by
> > various hands and twenty-five pages of Works Cited, would have been a much
> > worse nightmare using the older citation format.  I find the tight
> > parenthetical cite in the text more clean and efficient for me as reader
> > than hunting for references at the bottom of the page or somewhere else in
> > a text, and I find the Works Cited format to be consistent, clear, and
> > easy as a writer.  No nostalgia for op. cits. or flocks of ibids. for me.
> >                                                 --Ed White
> >
>
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I wonder, too, how much of this choice was prompted by publishers and
editors?  I would imagine parenthetic citations take less (expensive)
room, and are easier to format.  Since authors are submitting work on
disks, too, if they have not used the "proper" formatting for footnotes
and endnotes, it can be an incredible amount of work for editors....
 
 
On Wed, 17 Dec 1997, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Ed, I think a lot of people agree with you, and, in fact, much of the
> evolution in citation styles over the past four decades can be traced to a
> tacit switch from styles that serve the reader to styles that serve the
> writer and editor.  Footnotes a pain to type?--try endnotes.  Endnotes an
> expense to typeset as footnotes?--discourage their use.  All notes an
> inefficient or redundant structure for provision of data?--can them in
> favor of parentheses.  (I'm not talking about substantive or dialogic
> footnotes, which are still allowed [though not encouraged] by most
> citation systems, but citation footnotes.)
>
> There's no doubt that parentheses are easier to use and display data more
> efficiently.  They're harder to use badly than footnotes.  But they're an
> inherently less delicate stylistic instrument, which is, I suspect, part
> of the reason that many humanities scholars--still concerned with style in
> their scholarly writing--won't give them up. Footnotes allow exactly the
> formulations in text sentences that will provide the stylistic effect the
> writer is after--as much or as little of the citation data as needed or
> wanted, cited exactly where needed or wanted, with the rest available at
> page foot completely electively.  In the hands of an expert, footnotes and
> text create a symphony of multi-layered dialectic and info exhibition.  In
> the hands of a tyro, I agree, they could be hamburger all over the
> highway, not so much with "ibids" and "op cits," which were officially
> discouraged after 1970, as with repetition and unexplained connections.
> But look again at Gibbon.  Would his work be as rich if he were forced to
> rewrite it in New MLA?  Something *does* get lost.
>
> The reason that comp studies was the only branch of English studies to
> completely accept New MLA so quickly isn't hard to guess.  Our
> disciplinary fears about being accepted as a "real" discipline (by the
> "real" MLA) may be part of the story.  Our having few disciplinary
> traditions from the last century of which we weren't ashamed meant that
> our moorings to traditional humanities usages were looser than those of
> many literary fields.  The canon of style has almost fallen off the
> table since 1980.  We're always attracted to the rationalistic and
> progressive.  And we love things that make the writer's and editor's jobs
> easier.  We were the natural constituency for the New MLA, and as the
> people who have unquestioningly taught it to all and sundry, we're the
> MLA's best friends.
>
>
> Bob
>
> ***********************
> On Wed, 17 Dec 1997, Edward White wrote:
>
> > In defense of the new MLA style, I must say that editing the MS for
> > Assessment of Writing (MLA, 1996), with its twenty plus chapters by
> > various hands and twenty-five pages of Works Cited, would have been a much
> > worse nightmare using the older citation format.  I find the tight
> > parenthetical cite in the text more clean and efficient for me as reader
> > than hunting for references at the bottom of the page or somewhere else in
> > a text, and I find the Works Cited format to be consistent, clear, and
> > easy as a writer.  No nostalgia for op. cits. or flocks of ibids. for me.
> >                                                 --Ed White
> >
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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At the University of Washington, first year composition courses are capped
at 22.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
Director, Expository Writing Program
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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and at Winona State University in Minnesota, FYC and 2ndYC classes are
capped at 25.
 
 
Paul
 
J Paul Johnson
 
Assistant Professor and Writing Center Director
Department of English, Winona State University
P.O. Box 5838, Winona, MN  55987
507/457-5453 (voice/mail), 507/457-5505 (Writing Center)
pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
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Neumann College, a small liberal arts college with professional
programs, had a freshman class this fall with 200+ students.  Its core
writing course has a limit of 17 students; the basic writing class has a
similar limit, but this fall we had two sections with 11 students in
each. The freshman experience class with a limit of 17 students requires
a journal entry each week and a final paper about their learning
processes. The required core philosophy course designed by a philosophy
professor as writing intensive will have a limit of 25 students.
 
 
Gail
 
 
 
Dr. Gail s. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
Home:
gcor@jersey.net
 
College:
gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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It may be out of place in a discussion so finely filled with history and
good reason, but another consideration about shifting citation styles
might well be that hypertext realities like the web are changing the way
we present thinking...so much so that citations without links are sounding
mighty static these days....will hochman
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I too studied Latin--four years of it in three years.  We never tried
to speak the language, just to recite passages that we were required to
memorize from different texts, and to understand the structure of
sentences and variations with words.  We declined nouns and conjugated
verbs ad infinitum.
 
        Fourth year Latin was a fantastic elective; a dozen or so students
elected the course-- to study The Aeneid.  We discussed plot, analyzed
the poetic devices used for different passages, compared characters from
the story to political leaders and cultural icons of the 60s. It was
taught in a seminar style.  It was the last time that the course was
offered so we were allowed to keep our main texts. My version of The
Aeneid in Latin from the early part of the 20th century is a treasure.
 
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
Home: gcor@jersey.net
 
college: gcorso@smptgate.neumann.edu
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Our writing classes, which focus on analysis, argument, and critical
thinking, have a limit of 18 students.  We find this class size to be
necessary if we are to stress substantive revision in a rigorous
workshop environment.
 
Best wishes to all for the holidays.
Rolf
 
 
 
Dr. Rolf Norgaard
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0359
 
(303) 492-3605
FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
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Joel:
 
Thanks for the warm words.  No problem.
 
Have received other comments and questions in a positive light although I
doubt if I have many converts.  Time will tell.
 
"Writing is easy.  All you do is stare at a blank sheet of paper until drops
of blood form on your forehead."  [Gene Fowler 1890-1960]
 
By the way, your opening line of your last post is a great example of a
Synonymous listing -- which is an accountable part of the writing
process.
 
Happy Holidays,
Ben
bmocini@davenport.edu
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Ben:
I am wondering:
Who are some primary researchers/theorists/practitioners to whom :-) you would
point who more or less teach and think as you do?  I have only Hirsch and Bloom
on my list.  Others?  Or articles that you have read that your remember as being
particularly convincing?
 
Thanks.
Irv
 
Ben Mocini wrote:
 
> Joel:
>
> Thanks for the warm words.  No problem.
>
> Have received other comments and questions in a positive light although I
> doubt if I have many converts.  Time will tell.
>
> "Writing is easy.  All you do is stare at a blank sheet of paper until drops
> of blood form on your forehead."  [Gene Fowler 1890-1960]
>
> By the way, your opening line of your last post is a great example of a
> Synonymous listing -- which is an accountable part of the writing
> process.
>
> Happy Holidays,
> Ben
> bmocini@davenport.edu
 
 
 
--
----------
Irvin Peckham
Acting Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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I have a copy of a chapter from a book, but I've lost the citation.  The
title of the chapter is "Predrafting:  The Wellspring of Composing" and
the pages run from 57-81.  Can anybody help?  Respond in MLA, APA,
Chicago, whatever, I'm MC (multi-citational).
 
Rich Haswell
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Here's a description of Instructor positions that we have open for next
fall.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 18 Dec 1997 13:15:53 -0700
From: Demetria Baker <dlb@ASU.Edu>
To: "'duane.roen@asu.edu'" <duane.roen@ASU.Edu>
 
 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF VACANCY
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY
TEMPE, ARIZONA  85287
 
 
 
COLLEGE           LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES
 
DEPARTMENT   ENGLISH
 
TITLE           INSTRUCTOR  (POOL FOR ACADEMIC YEAR 1998-99)
 
ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS     Teach 4/4 schedule of composition courses.
 
QUALIFICATIONS                 M.A. degree in Rhetoric & Composition or
in a related field with appropriate
        REQUIRED             professional experience.
                                   Post-Secondary teaching experience in
composition
                                   Applicants who are not native English
speakers must have a minimum score of 270
                                   on the SPEAK Test or 55 on the new
TSE.
 
 
 
DESIRED         Ph.D. in Rhetoric/Composition.
                Relevant publications in field.
                                  Evidence of professional development.
 
APPLICATION DEADLINE     January 15, 1998, or the first day of each
month thereafter until filled.
 
APPLICATION PROCEDURE    Letter of application, vita, transcripts, and 3
letters of recommendation about
                           teaching ability to:
                Search Committee Chair (Instructor, Rhet/Comp)
                                     Department of English
                Arizona State University
                P. O. Box 870302
                Tempe AZ  85287-0302
 
GENERAL INFORMATION      9 month contract.  Qualified, experienced
applicants will be evaluated, ranked, and hired according to standards
of professional priority.
 
 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY
An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer
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Here's a job ad for our Faculty Associate positions.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 18 Dec 1997 13:43:35 -0700
From: Demetria Baker <dlb@ASU.Edu>
To: "'duane.roen@asu.edu'" <duane.roen@ASU.Edu>
 
 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF VACANCY
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY
TEMPE, ARIZONA  85287
 
 
 
COLLEGE           LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES
 
DEPARTMENT   ENGLISH
 
TITLE                  FACULTY ASSOCIATE    (POOL FOR ACADEMIC YEAR
1998-99)
 
CATEGORY                *  Faculty        *  Administrative          *
Classified      * Academic          *  Service
Professional            Professional
 
                        *  Tenure/Continuation Track    *  Not on Track
 
                        _________  FTE  *  Semester appt.       *
Academic appt.  *  Fiscal appt.
 
ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS     Teach composition courses.  The occasional need
arises for instructors of basic linguistics, creative writing, or
literature
 
QUALIFICATIONS                 M.A. degree in English or related field.
Applicants who are not native English
        REQUIRED             speakers must have a minimum score of 270
on the SPEAK Test or 55 on the
                           new TSE.
 
 
 
 
DESIRED         Graduate level coursework in Rhetoric/Composition.
Several years of teaching
                                experience.   Evidence of professional
development.  Ph.D. in English.
 
APPLICATION DEADLINE     January 15, 1998, or the first day of each
month thereafter until filled.
 
APPLICATION PROCEDURE    Letter of application, vita, transcripts, and 3
letters of recommendation about
                           teaching ability to:
                Dr. Nancy A. Gutierrez, Chair
                                     Department of English
                Arizona State University
                Box 870302
                Tempe AZ  85287-0302
 
GENERAL INFORMATION      One semester contract.  Number of courses
assigned depends upon Department need and student enrollment.
Qualified, experienced applicants will be evaluated, ranked, and hired
according
to standards of professional priority.   Some courses are offered at
off-campus locations through the College of Extended Education and are
contingent upon sufficient enrollment.
 
 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY
An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer
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At the University of Texas-El Paso, all first-year composition classes are
capped at 25.  Junior-level business and technical writing classes are
capped at 28.
 
Kate Mangelsdorf
Director of Composition
University of Texas - El Paso>Dear Colleagues,
>
>My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
>outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
>classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
>"cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
>institution?
>
>I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
>the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
>
>Thanks.
>Dennis
>
>-----------------------------------------
>Dennis A. Lynch
>Director, Writing Programs
>Humanities Department
>Michigan Technological University
>(906) 487-9408 (office)
>(906) 487-9408 (home)
>dalynch@mtu.edu
>
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At the U of New Hampshire, FY English is capped at 24.  (And may I add
that 49 of the 50 people who teach the course believe it should not only
be *required*, but extended to two semesters. Only one of us thinks it
should be abolished.)
 
Pat Sullivan
Director of Composition
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I much appreciate that people on this list are generous about sharing
information, strategies, and support.  The outpouring of data in
response to Dennis Lynch=B9s recent query about students-per-section is a
case in point. =20
 
 
I hope I don=B9t sound like an ingrate, but I don=B9t quite know how to
think about these numbers without understanding more about each
specific context.  For example,=20
 
 
<paraindent><param>right,left</param>* How many sections/students per
year constitute full time work? (Twenty sounds better than twenty-five,
but in terms of workload, eight sections of twenty students is worse
than six times twenty-five.) =20
 
*  What is the pay per section and (in effect) per student? =20
 
*  What about conditions?  Are instructors full-time fully vested
members of a department or transient part-timers with nowhere to hang
their hats?
 
*  What do the writing courses demand of teachers? (The paper load may
vary widely among different comp courses, programs, or institutions)
 
*  What does the rest of the full-time workload look like?  (One
writing course plus two lit courses?  four comps?  How many preps?  Any
committee, research, advising, expected?  Is release time available for
course development or administrative work or re-energizing?)
 
*  How ample and effective are the supports on campus (e.g.,
supplemental learning services, writing centers, etc.)?
 
 
</paraindent>(A few of these issues are addressed in the Guidelines for
the Workload of the College English Teacher:=20
http://www.ncte.org/teach/position/sizecoll.html)
 
 
Best wishes to all for lots of light (and minimal workloads) in this
season,
 
 
Steven
 
 
=2E........................................................................
 
 
Steven Youra, Director                                    =20
 
Engineering Communications Program  =20
 
Cornell University=20
 
465 Hollister Hall
 
Ithaca, NY  14853
 
Tel. 607. 255.7199  FAX 607. 255.9004
 
=2E.........................................................................
 
 
>My department is (again) discussing with the administration and
others
 
>outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
 
>classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is
the
 
>"cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
 
>institution?
 
>
 
>I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep
copies of
 
>the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
 
>
 
>Thanks.
 
>Dennis
 
>
 
>-----------------------------------------
 
>Dennis A. Lynch
 
>Director, Writing Programs
 
>Humanities Department
 
>Michigan Technological University
 
>(906) 487-9408 (office)
 
>(906) 487-9408 (home)
 
>dalynch@mtu.edu
 
=2E........................................................................
 
 
Steven Youra, Director                                    =20
 
Engineering Communications Program  =20
 
Cornell University=20
 
465 Hollister Hall
 
Ithaca, NY  14853
 
Tel. 607. 255.7199  FAX 607. 255.9004
 
=2E.........................................................................
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Dennis and colleagues:
        Somehow the first version of this got sent to cyber lala land. Has
anyone else had trouble replying to posts on this list?
        Anyway, at the University of Miami (FL) we cap both semesters of
fy regular writing classes at 23. Honors classes cap at 20, Basic writing
at 12, and or special 105 tutorial ( 6 hours a week, but still only 3
credits) is capped at 15 (we usually run about 12 of these sections in the
fall and two in the spring). Advanced comp. courses, including Business
Writing, Legal Writing, Scientific Writing, and just plain Adv. Comp. (all
300 level) are all capped at 23.
        Individual instructors are NOT allowed to override students in
their classes. We keep strict control of that in our office, and
instructors, advisors and registrars all receive at the start of each
academic year a dictum pointing out that only three signatures (those of
the WPA, the assist. WPA, and the graduate WPA in training) are to be
acknowledged for those rare overages allowable like graduating seniors. We
fought hard to get the caps we have and don't want administration pointing
out that the class size can be enlarged since teachers are constantly
overrriding students.
        Best to all for the Holidays.
 
John S. Slack, Ph.D.
jslack@umiami.ir.miami.edu
Asst. Dir. Comp
University of Miami
 
On Wed, 17 Dec 1997 jslack@umiami.ir.miami.edu wrote:
 
>
>
> On Tue, 16 Dec 1997, Dennis A. Lynch wrote:
>
> > Dear Colleagues,
> >
> > My department is (again) discussing with the administration and others
> > outside the department what is the appropriate class size for writing
> > classes. Would anyone with a spare moment send me a note -- what is the
> > "cap" on writing classes (especially first-year courses) at your
> > institution?
> >
> > I know this was discussed on the list before, but I did not keep copies of
> > the postings -- at the time my interest was academic...
> >
> > Thanks.
> > Dennis
> >
> > -----------------------------------------
> > Dennis A. Lynch
> > Director, Writing Programs
> > Humanities Department
> > Michigan Technological University
> > (906) 487-9408 (office)
> > (906) 487-9408 (home)
> > dalynch@mtu.edu
> >
>
>
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I guess that is why I prefer the old Arabic number as a documentation
indicator.
 
However, I do make my Freshmen students aware of the "audience"
factor.  Do what needs to be done.  My view that I share with my
students is, "No outside of the class paper should get less than B-.
 
Of course we all know that B- doesn't make it in graduate school.  But,
my concern with freshmen students is teaching composition and
teaching them how to do well no matter the audience.
 
Thanks,
Ben Mocini
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As long as students know HOW TO MAKE THE AUDIENCE HAPPY, citing
sources with DNA codes would work.
 
Happy Holidays,
Ben Mocini
bmocini@davenport.edu
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Great essay.  Easy to correct.
 
Happy Holidays,
Ben Mocni
bmocni@davenport.edu
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Irvin Packham:
 
I guess one of the first authors to motivate me towards my composition
teaching concepts would be the well-known Sheridan Baker who wrote:
THE COMPLETE STYLIST, way back when .
 
After several years of standing in front of a Xerox machine making many
copies, I decided to write a text, then another, and yet, another.  Each
text was basically geared for the three levels which were set-up in our
course outlines.
 
I became a maverick a few years ago when a force came upon our
scene pushing process learning.  I rejected this force and still do
because I feel I can accomplish more doing it my way.  [good title for a
song!]  [Bless Frank]
 
So, I remain the lone composition rambler doing my thing.  Our student
evaluations are based on 5.0 being the highest possible score.  In my 27
career, I've never been below 4.0.  So, I guess the students like doing all
the writing in the room and having to perform some critical thinking about
those accountable parts of the writing process.
 
If you check out Baker's text, be sure and read the Appendix carefully.
 
Happy Holidays Irv
Ben Mocini
bmocini@davenport.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Dec 1997 13:57:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      sabbatical
In-Reply-To:  <349915A7.18DA@falcon.tamucc.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Guys,
I am turning over the comp director duties to my colleague Martin Jacobi,
with advice that this list is the best resource a WPA can have. Thanks for
all the help. My sabbatical actually started on Wednesday, so I'm going to
set no mail on this list for at least a while. I will probably  sign back
on next semester when I get my ducks in a row and lurk a little bit.
--Beth Daniell
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Dec 1997 12:19:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Pat Sullivan wrote:
 
>At the U of New Hampshire, FY English is capped at 24.
 
In case the tabulator didn't follow Jane Frick's suggestion to do one-stop
shopping for the whole state of Missouri, our caps at Northwest Missouri are
25, except for developmental comp, capped at 20.  Any overloads have to go
through the chair, who first ties to fill all existing sections and create
new ones.  I also note that the overwhelming majority of full, regular
sections suffer attrition down to about 20 or so, where they stabilize.  I
suspect we could hold many of those "fringe" students if we started at 20 in
the first place.
 
>(And may I add
>that 49 of the 50 people who teach the course believe it should not only
>be *required*, but extended to two semesters. Only one of us thinks it
>should be abolished.)
 
Good Heavens, who wouldn't vote against FYComp being _abolished_?  This may
be an interesting case of a splashy rhetorical move wreaking havoc with the
discussion.  We should abolish "abolish" as a key term in this debate.  The
issue is requirement vs. election, not presence vs. absence.
 
 
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Dec 1997 15:12:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <robert.connors@UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Class Size
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96L.971218190427.30907A-100000@christa.unh.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Thu, 18 Dec 1997, Patricia A Sullivan wrote:
 
> At the U of New Hampshire, FY English is capped at 24.  (And may I add
> that 49 of the 50 people who teach the course believe it should not only
> be *required*, but extended to two semesters. Only one of us thinks it
> should be abolished.)
>
> Pat Sullivan
> Director of Composition
>
 
As Keith says, it's less inflammatory and more accurate to talk about
"electivism" than "abolitionism," and I plan to change my usage.  But it's
also true that asking a comp staff whose jobs are intimately tied up with
the requirement whether they favor it is likely to produce an interested
result.  As Mark Twain sez, "Tell me where a man gets his corn pone, and
I'll tell you his opinions."
 
The lonely One
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Dec 1997 09:26:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Whipple <whippl@CREIGHTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 18 Dec 1997 to 19 Dec 1997
In-Reply-To:  <0ELH003757NPTC@asu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
At Creighton University, ENG 150 (Rhetoric and Comp, first year) and ENG
251 (Advanced Comp, 2nd year) are capped at 23.  ENG 315 (Technical
and Professional Writing) is capped at 23, too.  That's unalterable for
our computer-assisted sections, as there is a finite number of PCs in our
lab.  Non computer sections may occasionally have instructor-allowed
overrides, but the department chair must countersign all override
requests.
 
Bob Whipple
 
______________________________________________________________________________
     Bob Whipple                        Creighton University
     Director of Composition            2500 California Plaza
     English Department                 Omaha, NE 68178
 
                       whippl@creighton.edu
    http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/whipple/whipple.htm
 
                      Amor librorum nos unit
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Dec 1997 10:57:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      copyright legislation (fwd)
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
fyi
--Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Fri, 19 Dec 1997 20:54:17 -0800 (PST)
From: Phil Agre <pagre@weber.ucsd.edu>
Reply-To: rre-maintainers@weber.ucsd.edu
To: rre@weber.ucsd.edu
Subject: copyright legislation
Resent-Date: Fri, 19 Dec 1997 21:03:01 -0800 (PST)
Resent-From: rre@weber.ucsd.edu
 
 
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
This message was forwarded through the Red Rock Eater News Service (RRE).
Send any replies to the original author, listed in the From: field below.
You are welcome to send the message along to others but please do not use
the "redirect" command.  For information on RRE, including instructions
for (un)subscribing, send an empty message to  rre-help@weber.ucsd.edu
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
 
From: ALAWASH E-MAIL (ALAWASH E-MAIL) <ALAWASH@ALAWASH.ORG>
Subject: ALAWON v6, n117 - ACTION ALERT: COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION (1 of 3)
Reply-To: pub-adv@s1.net
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NOTE: This message, and important supporting material, has
been transmitted in 3 parts. This ALAWON is part 1 of 3.
 
  ACTION ALERT: PRESIDENTS OF MAJOR LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS ISSUE
JOINT APPEAL FOR IMMEDIATE CONGRESSIONAL CONTACTS IN SUPPORT OF
             PENDING DIGITAL COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION
 
As detailed in the unusual letter that immediately follows
this alert, ALA President Barbara Ford and her counterparts
at three of the nations other major library associations
have jointly called upon librarians to act **immediately**
in support of two pieces of landmark copyright legislation
now pending before Congress.  Specifically, the presidents
of AALL, ALA, ARL and SLA are jointly urging each of their
75,000 combined members to encourage both of their Senators
to cosponsor Sen. John Ashcroft's (R-MO) "Digital Copyright
Clarification and Technology Act" (S. 1146) and their House
Representative to cosponsor the "Digital Era Copyright
Enhancement Act," introduced by Reps. Rick Boucher (D-VA)
and Tom Campbell (R-CA) (H.R. 3048).
 
ALAWON readers will recall substantial activity in
Washington (and last winter in Geneva, Switzerland) directed
toward updating the nation's copyright laws for the digital
age.  The introduction of the separate Senate and House
bills cited above constitutes tremendous legislative
progress toward ALA's goal of preserving the current balance
in copyright law between protecting information and
affording access to it.  This progress is attributable in
large measure to the work of the Digital Future Coalition
(DFC), which ALA helped to found and in which it takes an
active role.  (DFC summaries of both S. 1146 and H.R. 3048
are included in the third part of this transmission.)
 
Both Sen. Ashcroft's bill (S. 1146) and the Boucher/Campbell
proposal (H.R. 3048) would affirmatively modify current law
to make clear that Fair Use fully applies in the networked
environment and that preservationists may use the latest
technologies and methods.  In addition, Rep. Boucher's bill
would extend the First Sale Doctrine -- the basis of all
library lending -- to the electronic environment.  All three
bill sponsors also have demonstrated their commitment to
assuring that no library or librarian should be legally
liable for any copyright infringement committed by a library
user acting independently.
 
The presidents make clear in their letter that they view S.
1146 and H.R. 3048, taken together, as the best approach to
updating the Copyright Act to meet the challenges of the
digital environment while, at the same time, preserving the
critical balance between copyright owners and users in the
electronic age.
 
ACTION ALERT:
Your help is needed in the next several weeks in assisting
Sen. Ashcroft and Reps. Boucher and Campbell to persuade
other members of the Senate and House to cosponsor S. 1146
and H.R. 3048, respectively.  All ALA members -- and library
supporters or all kinds -- are urgently requested to:
 
- - -- study the attached fact sheets detailing the intent and
provisions of S. 1146 and H.R. 3048;
 
- - -- write to your House and Senate delegations requesting
co-sponsorship of these bills (separate sample letters for
the Senate and House are included in part 2 of this
message); and
 
- - -- call and visit the members of your Congressional
delegation before January 25, 1998 and ask them specifically
to "cosponsor" S. 1146 or H.R. 3048, as appropriate.
 
Let Congress know that you care about updating copyright law
for all Americans.  Libraries' effectiveness and vitality in
the 21st century depends on them...and on you.  For
information about contacting your Senators and
Representatives and further background on this critical
legislation, please consult the ALA Washington Office
website at http://www.ala.org/washoff or the Digital Future
Coalition's home page at http://www.dfc.org.  Inquiries also
may be directed to Adam Eisgrau, legislative counsel for the
ALA Washington Office, at 800/941-8478.
________________________________________________________________
 
         AN OPEN LETTER TO THE LIBRARY COMMUNITY . . .
 
December 5, 1997
 
Dear Library Supporter:
 
As the presidents of four of the nation's major library
associations, we write to ask for your assistance in garnering
support for two pieces of federal legislation of critical
importance to the library community, indeed to libraries in every
community.  These bills are Sen. John Ashcroft's (R-MO) "Digital
Copyright Clarification and Technology Act" (S. 1146) and the
"Digital Era Copyright Enhancement Act," jointly introduced by
Representatives Rick Boucher (D-VA) and Tom Campbell (R-CA) (H.R.
3048).
 
In our view, these proposals present the best approach to
updating the Copyright Act to meet the challenges of the digital
environment while, at the same time, preserving the critical
balance between copyright owners and users in the electronic age.
Both bills include provisions which are essential to libraries if
we are to effectively serve our patrons, scholars, researchers,
and students in the networked environment.  We seek your
immediate help in assisting Sen. Ashcroft and Reps. Boucher and
Campbell to persuade other members of the Senate and House to
cosponsor S. 1146 and H.R. 3048, respectively.
 
WHY THIS EFFORT IS IMPORTANT TO ALL LIBRARIES
Each year, millions of researchers, students, and members of the
public benefit from access to library collections -- access that
is supported by fair use, preservation programs, interlibrary
loan, and more. We must ensure that the Copyright Act continues
to serve the public who rely upon these collections and services.
The Ashcroft and Boucher-Campbell bills seek to update the
Copyright Act by extending the balance that we currently enjoy so
that owners, creators, and users alike may benefit fully from the
opportunities of the digital environment.  These bills
appropriately extend the balance by clarifying or updating
selected privileges granted to libraries, researchers,
educational institutions and others under current law.
 
ACTION IS NEEDED NOW!
Accordingly, we are asking the members of our Associations -- and
all other library supporters -- to:
 
     -study the attached fact sheets and sample letter detailing
     the intent and provisions of S. 1146 and H.R. 3048;
 
     -write to your House and Senate delegations requesting
     co-sponsorship of these bills; and
 
     -call and visit the members of your Congressional delegation
     and ask them to cosponsor S. 1146 or H.R. 3048, as
     appropriate.
 
Senator Ashcroft, and Representatives Boucher and Campbell, would
appreciate our help in achieving passage of this potentially
landmark legislation.  The most critical first step in this
process is to engage members of Congress and seek their
endorsement of these bills.  Let Congress know now the importance
of updating the Copyright Act for your institution, your users,
and of ensuring that libraries will be able to effectively serve
the nation in the information age.
 
Thank you.  Our associations stand ready to assist you in any way
that we can.  Please do not hesitate to call upon us and to let
us know of your efforts.
 
Sincerely,
 
Judith A. Meadows, President
American Association of Law Libraries
 
Barbara J. Ford, President
American Library Association
 
James G. Neal, President
Association of Research Libraries
 
Judith J. Field, President
Special Libraries Association
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NOTE: This message, and important supporting material, has been
transmitted in 3 parts.  This ALAWON is part 2 of 3.
 
NOTE: To contact your Senators or Representatives, one source is
a Library of Congress compilation at
http://lcweb.loc.gov/global/legislative/email.html.
 
   SAMPLE LETTER FOR MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES
 
Hon. (Name of Representative)
United States House of Representatives
Room #, (Cannon, Longworth, or Rayburn) House Office Building
Washington, D.C. 20515
 
Re:   Request for Cosponsorship of Critical Copyright Legislation
 
Dear Representative (Last Name):
 
I recently learned that bipartisan legislation has been
introduced in the House by Reps. Rick Boucher of Virginia and Tom
Campbell of California which would broadly update United States
copyright law for the future in a way that will both protect the
owners of information and continue to allow librarians and
educators access to information under reasonable circumstances.
I am writing to you today to ask that you lend your name to that
legislation, the  Digital Era Copyright Enhancement Act,  which
has been assigned number H.R. 3048.
 
As a [librarian/school librarian/library user/library
trustee/friend of libraries], I feel strongly that any changes
made to the Copyright Act must be balanced in a way that allows
the benefits of the Internet to reach all sectors of society,
especially library users and students.  The Boucher/Campbell bill
will accomplish this very important goal in several important
ways.  When Congress reconvenes in January, please add your name
to H.R. 3048 as a cosponsor.
 
Thank you for your assistance in this important debate.
 
Sincerely,
 
 
_________________________________________________________________
 
            SAMPLE LETTER FOR MEMBERS OF THE SENATE
 
Hon. (Full Name)
United States Senate
Room #, (Dirkson, Hart, or Russell)Senate Office Building
Washington, D.C. 20510
 
Re:   Request for Cosponsorship of Critical Copyright Legislation
 
Dear Senator (Last Name):
 
I recently learned that legislation has been introduced by
Senator John Ashcroft of Missouri which would broadly update
United States copyright law for cyberspace in a way that will
both protect the owners of information and continue to allow
librarians and educators access to information under reasonable
circumstances.   I am writing to you today to ask that you lend
your name to that legislation, the  Digital Copyright
Clarification and Technology Education Act,  which has been
assigned number S. 1146.
 
As a [librarian/school librarian/library user/library
trustee/friend of libraries], I feel strongly that any changes
made to the Copyright Act must be balanced in a way that allows
the benefits of the Internet to reach all sectors of society,
especially library users and school children.  The Ashcroft bill
will accomplish this very important goal in several important
ways.  When Congress reconvenes in January, please add your name
to S. 1146 as a cosponsor.
 
Thank you for your assistance in this important debate.
 
Sincerely,
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NOTE: This message, and important supporting material, has
been transmitted in 3 parts. This ALAWON is part 3 of 3.
 
NOTE: The Digital Future Coalition (DFC) is a coalition of
library, education, public interest and industry organizations
committed to balanced copyright policy.  ALA helped to found the
coalition and takes an active role in its work.
 
             THE BOUCHER-CAMPBELL BILL (H.R. 3048)
           WHAT DOES IT DO? WHY DOES DFC SUPPORT IT?
 
Representatives Rick Boucher (D-VA) and Tom Campbell (R-CA) have
introduced the only comprehensive bill in the U.S. House of
Representatives that will maintain balance in the Copyright Act
by preserving for consumers, educators, librarians, researchers,
and other Netizens fundamental rights in the digital era. Like a
similar bill introduced by Senator John Ashcroft (S. 1146), this
comprehensive, balanced bill has the strong support of the DFC.
If you agree with us that the House of Representatives should
adopt the Boucher-Campbell bill instead of the legislation
proposed by the Clinton Administration (H.R. 2281), we encourage
you to send an e-mail to your elected Representative in the
House.
 
SECTION 1--TITLE. The bill is known as the "Digital Era Copyright
Enhancement Act."
 
FAIR USE. Section 2 would amend section 107 of the Copyright Act
to reaffirm that a finding of "fair use" may be made without
regard to the means by which a work has been performed,
displayed, or distributed. Thus, just as teachers, librarians,
and others may make "fair use" copies of portions of copyrighted
works today in the analog world, they may do so tomorrow in the
digital world.
 
LIBRARY PRESERVATION. Section 3 would amend section 108 of the
Copyright Act to allow libraries and archives to use new forms
of technology to make three copies of endangered materials for
archival purposes.
 
FIRST SALE. Section 4 would amend section 109 of the Copyright
Act to establish the digital equivalent of the "first sale"
doctrine. Under current law, a person who has legally obtained a
book or video cassette may physically transfer it to another
person without permission of the copyright owner. Section 4 would
permit electronic transmission of a lawfully acquired digital
copy of a work as long as the person making the transfer
eliminates erases or that copy of the work from his or her system
at substantially the same time as he or she makes the transfer.
 
DISTANCE LEARNING. Section 5 would amend sections 110(2) and
112(b) of the Copyright Act to ensure that educators can use
personal computers and new technology in a broad range of
educational settings in the same way they now use televisions to
foster distance learning. In addition, Section 5 would broaden
the range of works that may be performed, displayed, or
distributed to include the various kinds of works that might be
included in a multimedia lesson.
 
EPHEMERAL COPIES. Section 6 would amend section 117 of the
Copyright Act to make explicit that electronic copies of material
incidentally or temporarily made in the process of using a
computer or a computer network may not serve as the sole basis
for copyright infringement liability, such as when a work is
viewed on the World Wide Web.
 
UNFAIR LICENSES. Section 7 would effectively preclude copyright
owners from using non-negotiable license terms to abrogate or
narrow rights and use privileges that consumers otherwise would
enjoy under the Copyright Act, such as their fair use privilege,
by preempting state common and statutory law, such as the
proposed changes to the Uniform Commercial Code.
 
BLACK BOXES. Section 8 would implement the anti-circumvention and
copyright management information provisions of the WIPO Copyright
Treaty and the WIPO Performances and Phonograms Treaty. The
treaties do not require the broad prohibition of software and
devices that might be used by infringers as proposed in the
legislation drafted by the Clinton Administration. Consistent
with the treaties, section 8 would create liability only for a
person who, for purposes of infringement, knowingly circumvents
the operation of an effective technological measure used by a
copyright owner to limit reproduction of a work in a digital
format. The bill also would create liability for a person who
knowingly provides false copyright management information or
removes or alters copyright management information without the
authority of the copyright owner, and with the intent to mislead
or induce or facilitate infringement.
_________________________________________________________________
 
                  THE ASHCROFT BILL (S. 1146)
           WHAT DOES IT DO? WHY DOES DFC SUPPORT IT?
 
Senator John Ashcroft (Missouri) has introduced the only
comprehensive bill that will maintain balance in the Copyright
Act by preserving for consumers, educators, librarians,
researchers, and other Netizens fundamental rights in the digital
era. The bill contains three separate titles. They are summarized
below. If you agree with us that Congress should enact this law
instead of separate legislation proposed by the Clinton
Administration, we encourage you to send an e-mail to Senators on
the Judiciary Committee.
 
TITLE I. OSP/ISP LIABILITY
 
To foster the continued growth of the Internet, this portion of
the bill would--
 
     -clarify that merely providing network services and
     facilities for transmitting an electronic communication will
     not result in liability under the Copyright Act;
 
     -confirm that providing a site-linking aid, a navigational
     aid (including a search engine or browser), or the tools for
     creating a site-linking aid will not result in liability
     under the Copyright Act;
 
     -clarify that Internet and on-line service providers will
     not be liable for third-party copyright infringement unless
     they have received notice and have a reasonable opportunity
     to limit the third-party infringement; and
 
     -confirm that an employee of an educational institution,
     library, or archives will not be deemed to have received
     notice and thus will not be required to "take down" an
     allegedly infringing work if she believed the use was a fair
     use or otherwise lawful.
 
TITLE II. TECHNOLOGY FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS
 
Section 202 would amend section 107 of the Copyright Act to
reaffirm that a finding of "fair use" may be made without regard
to the means by which a work has been performed, displayed, or
distributed. Thus, just as teachers, librarians, and others may
make "fair use" copies of portions of copyrighted works today in
the analog world, they may do so tomorrow in the digital world.
 
Section 203 would amend section 108 of the Copyright Act to allow
libraries to use new forms of technology to make three copies of
endangered materials for archival purposes.
 
Section 204 would amend section 110(2) and 112(b) of the
Copyright Act to ensure that educators can use personal computers
to foster "distance learning" in a broad range of educational
settings in the same way they use televisions in traditional
classrooms today.
 
Section 205 would amend section 117 of the Copyright Act to make
explicit that electronic copies of material incidentally or
temporarily made in the process of using a computer or a computer
network may not serve as the sole basis for copyright
infringement liability, such as when a work is viewed on the
World Wide Web.
 
TITLE III. WIPO IMPLEMENTATION
 
Sections 1201 and 1202 would implement provisions of two
international copyright treaties adopted by the World
Intellectual Property Organization. The WIPO treaties oblige
signatory nations to offer legal protection against circumvention
of technology intended to protect copyrighted material against
infringement, but do not require the broad prohibition of
software or devices that might be used by infringers.
 
Section 1201 would only create liability for a person who--for
purposes of infringing a copyrighted work--knowingly circumvents
the application of an effective anti-copying measure used to
protect a work in a digital format. In contrast, the legislation
proposed by the Clinton Administration at the urging of Hollywood
and other content owners could outlaw new PCS and digital VCRs,
and frustrate the fair use rights of information consumers.
 
Section 1202 would create liability for a person who knowingly
provides false copyright management information or who removes or
alters copyright management information without the authority of
the copyright owner.
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Date:         Mon, 22 Dec 1997 09:18:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Dear Chris Thaiss and Theresa Conefrey,
 
I'd  love to see the questions that you use to interview faculty as a needs
assessment or program assessment for WI implementation. We have made many
brief presentations to groups of faculty during which we invite their
questions and concerns and "interviewed" most of the chairs in the course
of regular conversation  as we prepare for formal implementation next fall,
but we'd like to do some regular follow-up interviewing as we enter the
next stage of the process.
 
 
And to all, the WPA listserve is a gift for all seasons,
 
Happy Holidays,
 
 
Cinthia Gannett
Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University Writing Center
University of New Hampshire
Durham, NH 03824
(603) 862-3272 (UWC)
(603) 862-2524 (fax)
cgannett@christa.unh.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TOM MORRISSEY <MORRISTJ@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
Organization: SUNY at Plattsburgh, New York, USA
Subject:      WI needs analysis
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Date sent:  22-DEC-1997 09:42:43
 
 
Like Cinthia Gannett, I too would like to see the WAC questionnaire that
Chris Thaiss mentioned.
 
Tom Morrissey
SUNY Plattsburgh
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Dec 1997 08:30:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI Needs analysis
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.2.32.19971222091853.006ba3c0@christa.unh.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Cinthia, I discovered to my surpise while doing a funded research project
that in-depth interviews are a well-established means of gathering data,
and, if done carefully, have a great deal of credibility in communities
that normally distrust our assertions.  The process involves developing
interview protocols, training interviewers, recording and transcribing the
interviews, coding and organizing the results, and so on.  Of course,
depending on your audience, you can economize on some of these steps.
                                                                --Ed White
 
On Mon, 22 Dec 1997, Cinthia Gannett wrote:
 
> Dear Chris Thaiss and Theresa Conefrey,
>
> I'd  love to see the questions that you use to interview faculty as a needs
> assessment or program assessment for WI implementation. We have made many
> brief presentations to groups of faculty during which we invite their
> questions and concerns and "interviewed" most of the chairs in the course
> of regular conversation  as we prepare for formal implementation next fall,
> but we'd like to do some regular follow-up interviewing as we enter the
> next stage of the process.
>
>
> And to all, the WPA listserve is a gift for all seasons,
>
> Happy Holidays,
>
>
> Cinthia Gannett
> Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University Writing Center
> University of New Hampshire
> Durham, NH 03824
> (603) 862-3272 (UWC)
> (603) 862-2524 (fax)
> cgannett@christa.unh.edu
>
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "W. Michele Simmons" <msimmons@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Postdocs in Professional Writing at Purdue University
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
We apologize to those who receive multiple versions of this posting.
Please feel free to forward this message as you wish to other individuals
and lists.
 
 
Postdoctoral Positions in Professional Writing at Purdue University
 
The department of English at Purdue University intends to award two or
three postdoctoral positions in the area of Professional Writing (i.e.,
business writing, technical writing, and/or computer-based publishing).
Ph.D. is required, but area of emphasis is open.  Appointments are to
begin August 1998.
 
Postdoctoral  study in Professional Writing provides an opportunity for
recent Ph.D.s to develop qualifications in technical and professional
writing. With a rhetorical and critical approach to teaching, the program
emphasizes designing networked-based projects and curricula and online
writing instruction. Postdocs enroll in professional writing teaching
practica as well as graduate courses in professional writing theory,
computers and professional writing, and methodology; work with
professional writing faculty and graduate students on research and
teaching projects; and earn a doctoral-level secondary concentration in
technical and professional writing. Postdocs contribute to a new distance
education initiative in the Professional Writing Usability Lab designed to
address the question of how to teach distance education professional
writing courses. This initiative, which includes the development of online
short courses in professional writing, is directed toward traditional
students as well as alumni and corporate sponsors. Postdocs are also
encouraged to do guided research in their own area of interest.
 
Postdocs teach five sections per year of business writing in networked
computer classrooms (class enrolls a maximum of 20 students) and receive a
stipend of $22,000 per year for their teaching appointments, as well as
tuition remission for coursework. Typically, postdoctoral appointments are
for two years.
 
For further information about postdoctoral study in Professional Writing
at Purdue University, see our web page at
<http://addison.english.purdue.edu/postdoc>.
If you have questions about the postdoctoral position, contact
the Director of Professional Writing at (765) 494-3730, or
via e-mail at <postdoc@addison.english.purdue.edu>.
 
If you wish to apply, send an application letter, CV, dossier, and
evidence of teaching effectiveness (e.g., course evaluation data, sample
syllabi and handouts, mentor/colleague evaluation) to the Director of
Professional Writing, Department of English, Heavilon Hall, Purdue
University, West Lafayette, Indiana  47907.
 
Applications will be reviewed starting February 15, 1998 or until
positions are filled.  Purdue is an Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity
Employer.
 
___________________________________________________________
Michele Simmons
msimmons@omni.cc.purdue.edu
 
Department of English
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Copyright Issues (call for submissions to ACE Journal)
X-To:         NCTE Talk <ncte-talk@serv1.ncte.org>,
              Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
SECOND NOTICE
 
                            Call for Manuscripts
 
     The ACE Journal is a juried publication of the NCTE Assembly on
     Computers in English published three times each year. The editor
     seeks articles that relate to teaching English at all levels
     (primary through graduate school) with the aid of computers. All
     areas of English studies and language arts are of interest.
     Individual editions of the journal focus on themes that the
     Assembly has identified as important to the profession. The
     following topic is for the remaining issue of volume one:
 
        * Plagiarism, Citation, and the Web: If so many of our
          students will be looking for supporting evidence for papers
          on the Web, what can we do to show them how to evaluate
          sources, quote them, and cite them properly? How can we
          prevent plagiarism? (Deadline: February 20, 1998).
 
     The journal publishes research reports, scholarly essays,
     action-research reports, and reviews of software. Submissions
     should not currently be under review by other publications;
     length is generally from 2500-5000 words; documentation conforms
     to the Modern Language Association guidelines; documents should
     also conform to the NCTE guidelines for non-sexist language.
     Manuscripts are accepted on disk and through the Internet at
     r.royar@morehead-st.edu. Any machine readable or on-line
     submissions should be Rich Text Format (RTF). Please contact the
     editor (UPO 635, Morehead State University, Morehead, KY
     40351-1689) if you have questions or comments about the journal.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Stephens Williams <patsw@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 20 Dec 1997 to 22 Dec 1997
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Dear Chris Thaiss, Theresa Conefrey, Cinthia, and Tom,
 
Add me to the list of those who would like to see this questionnaire!  I'm
also interested in what's going on at those places expressing interest in
the interview.  We are currently working towards WI implementation by the
end of this academic year and I would love to hear of pitfalls to avoid and
tales of success.
 
Happy Holidays!
Pat Stephens Williams
WAC Coordinator - ASA
Mailcode 6604
Southern Illinois University
Carbondale, IL 62901
 
>Dear Chris Thaiss and Theresa Conefrey,
>
>I'd  love to see the questions that you use to interview faculty as a needs
>assessment or program assessment for WI implementation. We have made many
>brief presentations to groups of faculty during which we invite their
>questions and concerns and "interviewed" most of the chairs in the course
>of regular conversation  as we prepare for formal implementation next fall,
>but we'd like to do some regular follow-up interviewing as we enter the
>next stage of the process.
>
>
>And to all, the WPA listserve is a gift for all seasons,
>
>Happy Holidays,
>
>
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Date:         Tue, 23 Dec 1997 09:17:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Vincent Casaregola <casarevg@SLU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 20 Dec 1997 to 22 Dec 1997
In-Reply-To:  <199712231355.HAA59016@saluki-mail.siu.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dear Chris Thaiss, et al,
 
I seem to have missed some postings at some point, but I read this and
several other notes about the WI questionnaire.  Please post it to the
list if possible, because many of us would like to see it.  I add my voice
to those listed below.  Let us know, also, if there are any permissions or
royalties necessary for using it.  Thank you and happy holidays.
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis U.
 
On Tue, 23 Dec 1997, Pat Stephens Williams wrote:
 
> Dear Chris Thaiss, Theresa Conefrey, Cinthia, and Tom,
>
> Add me to the list of those who would like to see this questionnaire!  I'm
> also interested in what's going on at those places expressing interest in
> the interview.  We are currently working towards WI implementation by the
> end of this academic year and I would love to hear of pitfalls to avoid and
> tales of success.
>
> Happy Holidays!
> Pat Stephens Williams
> WAC Coordinator - ASA
> Mailcode 6604
> Southern Illinois University
> Carbondale, IL 62901
>
> >Dear Chris Thaiss and Theresa Conefrey,
> >
> >I'd  love to see the questions that you use to interview faculty as a needs
> >assessment or program assessment for WI implementation. We have made many
> >brief presentations to groups of faculty during which we invite their
> >questions and concerns and "interviewed" most of the chairs in the course
> >of regular conversation  as we prepare for formal implementation next fall,
> >but we'd like to do some regular follow-up interviewing as we enter the
> >next stage of the process.
> >
> >
> >And to all, the WPA listserve is a gift for all seasons,
> >
> >Happy Holidays,
> >
> >
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lani Stack <Lani.Stack@AWL.COM>
Subject:      Re: how does this sound?
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
           ATTN: Writing Instructors Interested in Basic Reading Software
 
     Addison Wesley Longman publishers (formerly HarperCollins) is
     currently developing software packages for Basic Reading courses
     at the pre-freshman level.
 
     We are looking for college instructors who are interested in using
     software as teaching tools to assist us in the developmental process -
     most immediately by reviewing proposals for new software, and adding
     input towards improvements in new learning materials (for a small
     honorarium).
 
     If you are interested in helping us create exciting, successful
     software - please send your name, postal address, e-mail address, and
     phone number to:
 
     Lani.Stack@awl.com
 
     We will most likely conduct this research via e-mail, and will ask you
     to e-mail your comments and suggestions back to us.
 
     Thank you and happy holidays!
 
 
     Lani Stack
     Editorial Assistant, Basic Skills
 
     Addison Wesley Longman
     1185 Avenue of the Americas
     New York, NY 10036
 
        phone:  (212) 782-3361
          fax:  (212) 782-3309
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 20 Dec 1997 to 22 Dec 1997
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Dear Chris Thaiss, Theresa Conefrey, Cinthia, and Tom,
 
At URI, we are about to launch a department by department survey related to
WAC/WI.  So, please add me to the list of those who would like to see your
questionnaire!
 
Linda
 
Linda K. Shamoon                          tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
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Date:         Tue, 23 Dec 1997 14:33:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Mocini <bmocini@DAVENPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA style -Reply
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Tis the night before Christmas and all through the casa
Not a creature is stirring.  Caramba!  ?Que pasa?
The stockings are all hanging con mucho cuidado
In hopes that San Nicolas will feel obligado
To leave a few cosas aqui y alli,
For chico y chica [y something for mi]
Los ninos are snuggled all safe in their camas
[Some in vestidos and some in pijamas]
Their little cabezas all full of good things
They asperan que old Santa will bring.
Santa is down at the corner cantina
Muy borracho since mediodia
Mama is sitting besides la ventana
Shining her rolling pin para manana
When Santa comes in en una manera extrana
Lit up like the Star Spangled Bandera
Mama will send him to bed con los coches,
Y Feliz Navidad a todos,
and to all, Buenas Noches.
 
 
H. Veltman
Professor of Spanaish
Grand Valley University
Long Ago
 
Ben
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John D Schaeffer <tb0jds1@CORN.CSO.NIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 20 Dec 1997 to 22 Dec 1997
In-Reply-To:  <v01510100b0c5c2279c18@[131.128.23.141]>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dear Chris Taiss et al:
 
OUr university is seriously contemplating a WI requirement in each of our
four general education distributive areas.  The information ;you gather
from your survey could be invaluable to us.  Please include me in the
list of those interested.  Thanks.
 
Sincerely
 
John D. Schaeffer
Northern Illinois University
 
On Tue, 23 Dec 1997, Linda K. Shamoon
wrote:
 
> Dear Chris Thaiss, Theresa Conefrey, Cinthia, and Tom,
>
> At URI, we are about to launch a department by department survey related to
> WAC/WI.  So, please add me to the list of those who would like to see your
> questionnaire!
>
> Linda
>
> Linda K. Shamoon                          tel. 401-874-4203
> Director
> College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
> Department of English
> Independence Hall
> 60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
> University of Rhode Island
> Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Segall <msegall@SNET.NET>
Organization: Department of English, Quinnipiac College, Hamden, CT 06518
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 20 Dec 1997 to 22 Dec 1997
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
At Quinnipiapc, we are also about to do the same.  I would very much
appreciate a draft of the questionnaire, also.
 
Thank you.
 
Mary Segall                        segall@quinnipiac.edu
Department of English
Quinnipiac College                 (203) 281-8952
Mt. Carmel Avenue
Hamden, CT 06518
 
 
 
 
Linda K. Shamoon wrote:
>
> Dear Chris Thaiss, Theresa Conefrey, Cinthia, and Tom,
>
> At URI, we are about to launch a department by department survey related to
> WAC/WI.  So, please add me to the list of those who would like to see your
> questionnaire!
>
> Linda
>
> Linda K. Shamoon                          tel. 401-874-4203
> Director
> College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
> Department of English
> Independence Hall
> 60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
> University of Rhode Island
> Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
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Date:         Wed, 24 Dec 1997 07:37:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 20 Dec 1997 to 22 Dec 1997
In-Reply-To:  <34A01292.56F0@snet.net>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
To all those who have requested the WI survey we are using in our
current assessment interviews:
 
Let me ask your patience until early January, when Ruth Fischer and I will
be back in the program office, where the survey is filed.  We'll happily
post it to the list at that time.
 
Meanwhile, a very happy holiday season to all!
 
On Tue, 23 Dec 1997, Mary
Segall wrote:
 
> At Quinnipiapc, we are also about to do the same.  I would very much
> appreciate a draft of the questionnaire, also.
>
> Thank you.
>
> Mary Segall                        segall@quinnipiac.edu
> Department of English
> Quinnipiac College                 (203) 281-8952
> Mt. Carmel Avenue
> Hamden, CT 06518
>
>
>
>
> Linda K. Shamoon wrote:
> >
> > Dear Chris Thaiss, Theresa Conefrey, Cinthia, and Tom,
> >
> > At URI, we are about to launch a department by department survey related to
> > WAC/WI.  So, please add me to the list of those who would like to see your
> > questionnaire!
> >
> > Linda
> >
> > Linda K. Shamoon                          tel. 401-874-4203
> > Director
> > College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
> > Department of English
> > Independence Hall
> > 60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
> > University of Rhode Island
> > Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         patricia murray <hceng003@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Joining Up
Mime-Version: 1.0
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If this is the correct address for the WPA listserve, please add my name
to your distribution list.  I'm a member in the Southern California
contingent of WPA.
=========================================================================
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Joining Up
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/24/97 16:39
 
I'll sign you up, and you will get a piece of email confirming your
subscription. Keep it, since it contains some useful instructions that you may
need later. But, since it's Christmas eve, Merry Christmas.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         gcor <gcor@JERSEY.NET>
Subject:      Re: "Tandem Story" Writing Assignment
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Mili,
 
There are variations on this story posted on the internet.  I found it
at <http://www.students.uiuc.edu/~dellenba/tandem.htm>.  It's
improvisatory, freestyling,  adlibbing, mad libbing.
 
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
Home: gcor@jersey.net
=========================================================================
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Padaulton <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Organization: AOL (http://www.aol.com)
Subject:      Re: FIGs and FYcomp
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
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Part of my concern about FIGs (now that the holidays are half over, I'm
reading my email again) at Stony Brook is that students are grouped by their
own expressed interests--so all pre-meds are together, etc.  I think block
scheduling of freshmen is an excellent ploy, but why do it by grouping
together those of similar interests.  Why shouldn't humanities-geared students
be in the same class with pre-health students--music and art and history and
economics all mixed up.  Students split up into their majors soon enough.
 
Pat Belanoff
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Date:         Mon, 29 Dec 1997 07:23:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Subject:      Re: FIGs and FYcomp
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MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
This is the second semester UNLV has attempted to conduct FIGs.  Notice, I
said second, it didn't work out in the fall... I've cooperated, gave a
section of FYC to the folks putting it together, gave a good teacher, one
of the Co-Assistant Directors of Comp, and most of all, gave these folks
all my best wishes for success.  I hope I didn't doom the
project...Anyway, in terms of trying to get the FIG to work, all types of
majors will be in our program.  The "theme" used as a "hook" is
environmental concerns.  I'll let the list know if the FIG makes this
spring and we'll see if it is tried again next year.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: FIGs and FYcomp
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 12/29/97 08:25
 
It took a few years to get the FIGS established at ASU. In the first
go-around, they were strange, now, and not well promoted. The admissions folks
didn't fully understand them and were reluctant to recommend something new and
untried. We made mistakes in our groupings of courses. We had to tweak the
structure and find ways of creating better group coherence and ensuring a
positive group dynamic (if a FIG group dynamic goes sour, everyone has a bad
semester). But I think they are in pretty good shape now. Not for every
student, but a nice option at a big university.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 29 Dec 1997 08:48:38 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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David, what you cited as "problems" is what is happening here -- not well
promoted, etc... Glad to know that maybe the second -- or third --
go-round might be better.  I'll pass the info along.  Thanks for the
input.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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I just finished co-teaching a FYcomp section that was part of FIG.  My
co-teacher (a rhet/comp doctoral student), the professors from the two
other courses (psychology and communication), and the FIG peer advisor (a
senior English major who convened the weekly proseminar) collaborated on a
proposal for this year's 4Cs:  "FIGS" Can Be Plums, or How Three
Disciplinary Cultures Came Together and Lived To Tell About It.
 
The panel--K. 7, Friday, April 3, 4:30 - 5:45 pm--will explore the issues
being discussed in this thread, from the course-specific to the
institutionally general.
 
Our FYcomp section's theme was thinking and writing in various academic
disciplines.  We talked, read, and wrote about how different disciplines,
especially psychology and communication, construct meaning and we tried to
do a good bit of assessment to discover how well such an approach might
prepare students for writing in their subsequent university courses.  We're
still analyzing data and plan to present preliminary findings in April.
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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Earlier, I posted a preliminary notice about "The Real Deal:
Ebonics/African American Language and Literacy Conference" to be held in
Minneapolis on Saturday, January 31, 1998, 8:00-3:30.  Here is some further
information.  Please pass it on to colleagues in the Twin Cities area.
 
Place: Minneapolis Convention Center
 
Cost: the conference and lunch are FREE, but require advanced registration.
 The conference will be limited to 300 participants (parents, community
members, K-12 teachers, faculty, and administrators).
 
Registration: To register, you can call (612)625-2880 and request that a
conference brochure be sent to you.  Then, simply fill out the reservation
form on the brochure and send or fax it back.
 
Conference speakers include Professors Geneva Smitherman (Michigan State);
John Baugh (Stanford); Denise Troutman (Michigan State); John Rickford
(Stanford); Elaine Richardson (U of Minnesota-General College); Rose Brewer
(U of Minnesota-African and Afro-American Studies); Mahmoud El-Kati
(Macalester College).
 
The conference is sponsored by the General College of the University of
Minnesota, with additional support from the St. Paul Foundation's African
American Community Endowment Fund; Africana Students Union; the Department
of Afro-American and African Studies at the University of Minnesota; the
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing at the University of
Minnesota; The Center for Research on Developmental Education and Urban
Literacy at the University of Minnesota; the Coca-Cola Community Building
Initiative; the Minnesota Humanities Commission; the University of
Minnesota Office of Academic Affairs.
 
The conference organizers are Professor Elaine Richardson and Ezra Hyland.
 
 
 
 
 
Terry Collins
Director of Academic Affairs and Curriculum
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of Writing and Literature
General College-University of Minnesota
246 Appleby Hall
128 Pleasant Street SE
Minneapolis, MN  55455   USA
(612)625-5366
FAX: (612)625-0709
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We've had sort of the equivalent of what you all are calling FIGs
here at BYU, only we have organized them by groups in residence
halls.   A certain block of students who live in the same hall sign
up for a large section freshman general education course together,
then they break into two smaller groups for another
medium-size course, then into maybe four small groups for FYC.
Theoretically, the teachers of these three courses do some
coordination of assignments.  The teachers are also supposed to get
to know the students better, and we were given meal tickets to eat
lunch with them at their residence hall cafeteria (yum!).  Finally,
the students can eat, live, study, and take classes together, thus
hopefully having a better first year and not dropping out because
they felt anonymous and neglected.
 
The problems I found with this arrangement are the following:  (1)
There can be too much togetherness; the students can end up getting
really sick of each other, especially if they fight and break up
friendships or dating relationships.  (2)  They don't mix with enough
other students--especially sophomores and juniors who can model for
them the way college students behave.  This isolation has the result
of perpetuating a sort of high school culture, esp. in the smaller
FYC sections.  I had a class clown, for example, something I've not
had before or since in an FYC course.  (3)  The students seemed to be
really absorbed with themselves and their peer relationships, not
their courses, as we had hoped.  It didn't seem to generate better
learning and greater excitement about the life of the mind.  I didn't
have many A students; in fact, I had one that failed and another that
came close to failing, despite all my offers of help and
encouragement.  (4)  The burden for trying to coordinate between the
three courses the groups were enrolled in fell disproportionately on
the English teacher who tried to make the FYC course help students
become good readers and writers in humanities or political science or
science or whatever else the FYC course was linked with.  (5)  I
knocked myself out trying to really get to know these kids and teach
them well to make sure they had a good first semester here, but my
teaching evaluations were among the lowest I've had.
 
So I'm wondering, has anyone else encountered problems like these?
If so, what did you do about it?
 
I haven't seen any data yet on whether or not these groups result in
lower attrition.  I need to ask.  Does anyone else have such data
yet?
 
Thanks for any and all replies.
 
 
 
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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I'd be interested in how the FIGS work at different kinds of institutions. ASU
Main is largely a communter campus (much to the surprise of many people who
work there, I might add), and it is also an enormous campus. Our FIGs are
among a number of strategies we are trying 1) to integrate commuter students
more fully into college life and 2) to break down the huge monolith into human
scale social units. To avoid some of the problems Kristine mentions, I think
we settled on 3 courses so that most full time students have 2 courses that
are outside the cluster. I'm not sure how necessary such strategies are at
smaller campuses or at large campuses that are largely residential. There is
value in social/academic integration for all students. It is especially
important for students for whom college chnages nothing in their life except
where they attend classes. They remain enmeshed in the same faimily and social
context that they were in in high school. The FIGs help them break out of that
culture a bit.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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But Bob and others:
 
Now that creating footnotes is so easy with wordprocessing programs, perhaps
we'll go back to the old ways.  At least I find it much easy when using Word
Perfect to create footnotes and/or endnotes than to cite in the text.
 
Pat Belanoff
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>I haven't seen any data yet on whether or not these groups result in
>lower attrition....Does anyone else have such data yet?
>Kristine Hansen
 
Kristine and interested others,
 
Our Student Life Studies Office produced a report in Fall 1996, "A Student
Success Story: Freshman Interest Groups at the University of
Missouri-Columbia", which showed:
 
* of the 225 students who participated in FIGs in Fall 1996, all but 10
were enrolled for the Winter term--a 96% retention rate compared to a 91%
retention rate for non-FIG students
 
* the one-year retention rate was 87% for FIG students, compared to 81% for
non-FIG
 
* Fall 1995 mean GPA for FIG students was 2.89, compared to 2.66 for others
 
* after controlling for differences on entering ability, FIGs students'
grades were significantly higher than others' grades
 
* FIGs students had significantly higher Winter semester and cumulative
GPAs than other students, but the differences were not statistically
significant after controlling for entering ability
 
* from the "College Student Experiences Questionnaire" (which provides data
from three scales about students' involvement during their first year of
college), FIGs students reported significantly higher levels of involvement
than other students on all three scales--academic integration, social
integration, and institutional commitment.  FIGs students reported higher
informal interaction with faculty outside class; significantly greater
interaction with their peers; and significantly greater intellectual
content of interaction with faculty and peers.
 
Copies of the report may be requested from Gary Pike in the Office of the
VICE CHANCELLOR for STUDENT AFFAIRS
       email: slspike@showme.missouri.edu
       office_phone: (573)884-6694
       office_address: 3 PARKER HALL
       title: PROJECT DIRECTOR
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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Kristine,
 
        Although we  do not have FIGs as those groups are typically defined, we
have had a learning community on campus for about 5 years now.
Approximately 200 students per year enter this learning community and
usually take a comp course paired with another required GE course
(History, Psychology, Anthropolgy, etc.).  Students travel in cohorts of
about 25 students, but they change groups after each semester in order
to avoid some of that high school behavior you refer to, Kristine.
Students can also choose among 3 or 4 courses to take each semester in
the LC.
 
Comp faculty and faculty in the other discipline courses MUST share
equally all decisions about curricula and how the two courses will
connect.  All faculty have a good deal of support from staff and the
Director of the LC.  Students who "act up" can be sent to the Director
who will tell them in no uncertain terms what behavior is expected.
Since faculty in the LC meet regularly, we can compare notes on our
students and refer them to the appropriate agencies if problems of
various kinds arise--from the academic to the psychological to the
economic.  All  student services are centralized within this LC.
 
Since there are continuing students in the learning community,
first-year students often mix with older students.  Also, we now have
several peer mentors who work with the first-year students and set them
straight about expectations.  So a lot of the problems you listed,
Kristine, we have encountered and have tried to solve over the years.  I
have taught in the program off and on for about 3 years and regularly
recommend comp faculty to the Director.  Attrition rates are 4 to 5
times lower in this LC compared to the rate of the rest of the
University.  Out of 204 studnets who entered our LC last academic year,
200 have returned this year--a remarkable statistic for our campus which
is a large metropolitan state university, primarily a commuter school,
elements most conducive to high attrition.
 
Mark Wiley
Cal State U, Long Beach
 
Kristine Hansen wrote:
>
>
> The problems I found with this arrangement are the following:  (1)
> There can be too much togetherness; the students can end up getting
> really sick of each other, especially if they fight and break up
> friendships or dating relationships.  (2)  They don't mix with enough
> other students--especially sophomores and juniors who can model for
> them the way college students behave.  This isolation has the result
> of perpetuating a sort of high school culture, esp. in the smaller
> FYC sections.  I had a class clown, for example, something I've not
> had before or since in an FYC course.  (3)  The students seemed to be
> really absorbed with themselves and their peer relationships, not
> their courses, as we had hoped.  It didn't seem to generate better
> learning and greater excitement about the life of the mind.  I didn't
> have many A students; in fact, I had one that failed and another that
> came close to failing, despite all my offers of help and
> encouragement.  (4)  The burden for trying to coordinate between the
> three courses the groups were enrolled in fell disproportionately on
> the English teacher who tried to make the FYC course help students
> become good readers and writers in humanities or political science or
> science or whatever else the FYC course was linked with.  (5)  I
> knocked myself out trying to really get to know these kids and teach
> them well to make sure they had a good first semester here, but my
> teaching evaluations were among the lowest I've had.
>
> So I'm wondering, has anyone else encountered problems like these?
> If so, what did you do about it?
>
> I haven't seen any data yet on whether or not these groups result in
> lower attrition.  I need to ask.  Does anyone else have such data
> yet?
>
> Thanks for any and all replies.
>
> _______________
> Kristine Hansen
> English Department
> Brigham Young University
> Provo, UT 84602
>
> Tel:  (801) 378-4775
> Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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I taught a FYC course in a FIG program at San Diego State and observed some
of the same behaviors Kristine Hanson describes.  I was most troubled by
what I saw happening with two students in particular: one student developed
a reputation for his lack of engagement in group activities (including
in-class exercises) and when he tried, at mid-semester, to get involved,
the rest of the group wouldn't allow him to change his assigned role.
Another student who was really bright and asked a lot of challenging
questions of me and her other professors was shunned by the rest of the
group and ridiculed whenever she spoke up in class--the group was trying to
discipline her.
 
I was also uncomfortable about being an outsider in my own class.  Because
the group had an identity created and sustained outside my classroom that
they brought to class with them, I was often aware that I didn't share
their insider discourse.  I don't have suggestions for how this could be
overcome, or at least come to terms with, but I do recognize that it was a
problem for me, not a problem for my students.
 
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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Shirley brought up a fascinating idea -- if we are working to create a
community of writers in the classroom and the idea of community is carried
outside the classroom then brought back in the classroom without the
notion of the writer, what happens?  Especially what happens to the
teacher?  How does this complicate our desire to facilitate a
student-centered classroom instead of a teacher-centered?  When does the
teacher become the "unwanted outsider" instead of the facilitator?
 
I, for one, want my students to become a community outside the classroom.
Every semester there reaches a point -- usually shortly before or after
mid-semester -- where I am acutely aware that I am not needed.  I delight
and despair in my "outsider status."  I delight in it because the students
come to class and get to work -- not always on what I may facilitate for
group/community response in a direct manner (that is, they don't appear to
be "on task") but in a manner they have negotiated.  I despair because my
"outsider status" then marks me as "the grader" in place of a coach no
matter how hard I've worked to negate this status.  It brings home the
idea that students have been, always will be, quite hip to the university
expectation of the teacher as gatekeeper instead of a facilitator and many
other provocative contradictions and complications of the student-centered
classroom.  Do FIGS exacerbate or abate these questions is still another
question to be pondered.
 
Hmmmmm, sounds maybe like an idea for a panel or roundtable at next year's
C's -- with or without the notion of a FIG in mind -- could be two topics
for two different roundtables or panels, one about what happens when a
community of writers in the classroom become a community outside the
classroom and one about the repercussions of FIG's.
 
Thanks Shirley, I'll look forward to the responses to your post on the
list.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Sorry, I'm thinking out loud here so feel free to delete this message and
I promise not to go on for too long...
 
The questions that I posed about the teacher as outsider hold many
repercussions for the teacher trainer as well.  Both undergraduate and
graduate students construct the teacher in manner we as "the professor"
are rather uncomforatble with -- that is if "the professor" is a
practioner of reflective learning and student-centeredness.  What can we
do as teacher trainers to instill a sense of authority in new teachers yet
not instill a sense of authoritarianism?  While it works quite fine for me
-- and frankly, it did as a graduate teaching assistant but I was an
"older" graduate student -- to have students make a community both in the
classroom and outside of the classroom, does it work as well for a new
teacher?  We've seen commentary by Shirley that it is a problem for her
and for very good reasons in my view.  What problems does it create for
graduate students?  What do teacher trainers have to learn from what
Shirley and Kristen commented on about FIG's and in FYC in general?
 
Enough.  There is probably a world of information on this topic.  I'll do
more homework and get with it someday...
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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some levity with which to ring in the new year
 
raul sanchez
university writing program
university of utah
 
>> >From the pages of that Post Modernist Rag- The New York Times
>>
>>  December 21, 1997   week-in-review   op-ed
>>
>>           Geraldo, Eat Your Avant-Pop Heart Out
>>
>>
>>           By MARK LEYNER
>>
>>           [H] OBOKEN, N.J. -- J ENNY JONES: Boy, we have a show
>>               for you today!
>>
>>           Recently, the University of Virginia philosopher Richard
>>           Rorty made the stunning declaration that nobody has "the
>>           foggiest idea" what postmodernism means. "It would be
>>           nice to get rid of it," he said. "It isn't exactly an
>>           idea; it's a word that pretends to stand for an idea."
>>
>>           This shocking admission that there is no such thing as
>>           postmodernism has produced a firestorm of protest around
>>           the country. Thousands of authors, critics and graduate
>>           students who'd considered themselves postmodernists are
>>           outraged at the betrayal.
>>
>>           Today we have with us a writer -- a recovering
>>           postmodernist -- who believes that his literary career
>>           and personal life have been irreparably damaged by the
>>           theory, and who feels defrauded by the academics who
>>           promulgated it. He wishes to remain anonymous, so we'll
>>           call him "Alex."
>>
>>           Alex, as an adolescent, before you began experimenting
>>           with postmodernism, you considered yourself -- what?
>>
>>           Close shot of ALEX.
>>
>>           An electronic blob obscures his face. Words appear at
>>           bottom of screen: "Says he was traumatized by
>>           postmodernism and blames academics."
>>
>>           ALEX (his voice electronically altered): A high
>>           modernist. Y'know, Pound, Eliot, Georges Braque, Wallace
>>           Stevens, Arnold Sch=F6nberg, Mies van der Rohe. I had all
>>           of Sch=F6nberg's 78's.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: And then you started reading people like
>>           Jean-Fran=E7ois Lyotard and Jean Baudrillard -- how did
>>           that change your feelings about your modernist heroes?
>>
>>           ALEX: I suddenly felt that they were, like, stifling and
>>           canonical.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: Stifling and canonical? That is so sad,
>>           such a waste. How old were you when you first read
>>           Fredric Jameson?
>>
>>           ALEX: Nine, I think.
>>
>>           The AUDIENCE gasps.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: We have some pictures of young Alex. ...
>>
>>           We see snapshots of 14-year-old ALEX reading Gilles
>>           Deleuze and Felix Guattari's "Anti-Oedipus: Capitalism
>>           and Schizophrenia." The AUDIENCE oohs and ahs.
>>
>>           ALEX: We used to go to a friend's house after school --
>>           y'know, his parents were never home -- and we'd read,
>>           like, Paul Virilio and Julia Kristeva.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: So you're only 14, and you're already
>>           skeptical toward the "grand narratives" of modernity,
>>           you're questioning any belief system that claims
>>           universality or transcendence. Why?
>>
>>           ALEX: I guess -- to be cool.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: So, peer pressure?
>>
>>           ALEX: I guess.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: And do you remember how you felt the very
>>           first time you entertained the notion that you and your
>>           universe are constituted by language -- that reality is
>>           a cultural construct, a "text" whose meaning is
>>           determined by infinite associations with other "texts"?
>>
>>           ALEX: Uh, it felt, like, good. I wanted to do it again.
>>           The AUDIENCE groans. JENNY JONES: You were arrested at
>>           about this time?
>>
>>           ALEX: For spray-painting "The Hermeneutics of
>>           Indeterminacy" on an overpass.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: You're the child of a mixed marriage -- is
>>           that right?
>>
>>           ALEX: My father was a de Stijl Wittgensteinian and my
>>           mom was a neo-pre-Raphaelite.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: Do you think that growing up in a mixed
>>           marriage made you more vulnerable to the siren song of
>>           postmodernism?
>>
>>           ALEX: Absolutely. It's hard when you're a little kid not
>>           to be able to just come right out and say (sniffles),
>>           y'know, I'm an Imagist or I'm a phenomenologist or I'm a
>>           post-painterly abstractionist. It's really hard --
>>           especially around the holidays. (He cries.)
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: I hear you. Was your wife a postmodernist?
>>
>>           ALEX: Yes. She was raised avant-pop, which is a
>>           fundamentalist offshoot of postmodernism.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: How did she react to Rorty's admission that
>>           postmodernism was essentially a hoax?
>>
>>           ALEX: She was devastated. I mean, she's got all the John
>>           Zorn albums and the entire Semiotext(e) series. She was
>>           crushed.
>>
>>           We see ALEX'S WIFE in the audience, weeping softly, her
>>           hands covering her face.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: And you were raising your daughter as a
>>           postmodernist?
>>
>>           ALEX: Of course. That's what makes this particularly
>>           tragic. I mean, how do you explain to a 5-year-old that
>>           self-consciously recycling cultural detritus is suddenly
>>           no longer a valid art form when, for her entire life,
>>           she's been taught that it is?
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: Tell us how you think postmodernism
>>           affected your career as a novelist.
>>
>>           ALEX: I disavowed writing that contained real ideas or
>>           any real passion. My work became disjunctive, facetious
>>           and nihilistic. It was all blank parody, irony enveloped
>>           in more irony.
>>
>>           It merely recapitulated the pernicious banality of
>>           television and advertising. I found myself
>>           indiscriminately incorporating any and all kinds of pop
>>           kitsch and shlock. (He begins to weep again.)
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: And this spilled over into your personal
>>           life?
>>
>>           ALEX: It was impossible for me to experience life with
>>           any emotional intensity. I couldn't control the irony
>>           anymore. I perceived my own feelings as if they were in
>>           quotes.
>>
>>           I italicized everything and everyone. It became
>>           impossible for me to appraise the quality of anything.
>>           To me everything was equivalent -- the Brandenburg
>>           Concertos and the Lysol jingle had the same value. . . .
>>           (He breaks down, sobbing.)
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: Now, you're involved in a lawsuit, aren't
>>           you?
>>
>>           ALEX: Yes. I'm suing the Modern Language Association.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: How confident are you about winning?
>>
>>           ALEX: We need to prove that, while they were actively
>>           propounding it, academics knew all along that
>>           postmodernism was a specious theory.
>>
>>           If we can unearth some intradepartmental memos --
>>           y'know, a paper trail -- any corroboration that they
>>           knew postmodernism was worthless cant at the same time
>>           they were teaching it, then I think we have an excellent
>>           shot at establishing liability.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES wades into audience and proffers microphone
>>           to a woman.
>>
>>           WOMAN (with lateral head-bobbing): It's ironic that
>>           Barry Scheck is representing the M.L.A. in this
>>           litigation because Scheck is the postmodern attorney par
>>           excellence. This is the guy who's made a career of
>>           volatilizing truth in the simulacrum of exculpation!
>>
>>           VOICE FROM AUDIENCE: You go, girl!
>>
>>           WOMAN: Scheck is the guy who came up with the
>>           quintessentially postmodern re-bleed defense for O. J.,
>>           which claims that O. J. merely vigorously shook Ron and
>>           Nicole, thereby re-aggravating pre-existing knife
>>           wounds. I'd just like to say to any client of Barry
>>           Scheck -- lose that zero and get a hero!
>>
>>           The AUDIENCE cheers wildly.
>>
>>           WOMAN: Uh, I forgot my question.
>>
>>           [D] issolve to message on screen: If you believe that
>>               mathematician Andrew Wiles' proof of Fermat's last
>>           theorem has caused you or a member of your family to
>>           dress too provocatively, call (800) 555-9455.
>>
>>           Dissolve back to studio.In the audience, JENNY JONES
>>           extends the microphone to a man in his mid-30's with a
>>           scruffy beard and a bandana around his head.
>>
>>           MAN WITH BANDANA: I'd like to say that this "Alex" is
>>           the single worst example of pointless irony in American
>>           literature, and this whole heartfelt renunciation of
>>           postmodernism is a ploy -- it's just more irony.
>>
>>           The AUDIENCE whistles and hoots.
>>
>>           ALEX: You think this is a ploy?! (He tears futilely at
>>           the electronic blob.) This is my face!
>>
>>           The AUDIENCE recoils in horror.
>>
>>           ALEX: This is what can happen to people who na=EFvely
>>           embrace postmodernism, to people who believe that the
>>           individual -- the autonomous, individualist subject --
>>           is dead. They become a palimpsest of media pastiche -- a
>>           mask of metastatic irony.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES (biting lip and shaking her head): That is
>>           so sad. Alex -- final words?
>>
>>           ALEX: I'd just like to say that self-consciousness and
>>           irony seem like fun at first, but they can destroy your
>>           life. I know. You gotta be earnest, be real. Real
>>           feelings are important. Objective reality does exist.
>>           AUDIENCE members whoop, stomp and pump fists in the air.
>>
>>           JENNY JONES: I'd like to thank Alex for having the
>>           courage to come on today and share his experience with
>>           us.
>>
>>           Join us for tomorrow's show, "The End of Manichean,
>>           Bipolar Geopolitics Turned My Boyfriend Into an
>>           Insatiable Sex Freak (and I Love It!)."
>>
>>           Mark Leyner is the author, most recently, of "The
>>           Tetherballs of Bougainville."
>>
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